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SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD.—V. 


BY A PRISON VISITOR. 


THE revelations from prison life 
which we have been allowed to 
bring to light in these pages, have 
not unnaturally drawn forth vari- 
ous expressions of opinion on the 
subject, which we are glad to have 
an opportunity of refuting in so 
far as we hold them to be mis: 
taken. 

The first strong impression con- 
veyed by the recital of scenes 
from a Silent World seems to have 
been — that work which implies 
continual association with the 
lowest and vilest.of criminals must 
be to the last degree depressing 
and distasteful, and even to some 
extent demoralising. There is 
truth in this idea only as regards 
the pain which must always be 
felt in witnessing the sufferings 
and errors of our fellow-creatures, 
whatever may be their position 
in the social scale; but there is 
another aspect of the case which 
gives to labour among the tenants 
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of our prisons an indescribable 
charm, such as could hardly be 
found in any other form of altruism 
that may be open to us. 

The realism and energetic truth- 
seeking of this nineteenth century 
have, as we are all well aware, 
caused a widespread awakening 
to the inscrutable problems in the 
condition of humanity which sur. 
round us ‘on every side. The 
complicated evils that beset our 
race are patent enough to all 
observers, but the difference of 
opinion among thoughtful persons 
as to the remedies which might be 
attempted for them simply offers 
to us contrasts of a truly bewil- 
dering description. The most be 
neficent schemes are represented ag 
doing more harm than good—while 
even the old-fashioned virtues of 
charity and almsgiving are de- 
nounced as - mischievous to the 
recipients, and fatal to the good 
of the community. There is no 
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doubt that this particular view is 
to a great extent borne out by re- 
cent experiences.—such as the dis- 
astrous results of the distribution 
some time since of “the Lord 
Mayor’s fund for the unemployed 
in London. The sixty thousand 
pounds generously contributed for 
the relief of starving families, is 
said to have drawn to the Capital, 
hordes of the most vicious and 
worthless of those who live in 
idleness, abjuring honest work, 
and to have been for the most 
part absorbed by them, in spite of 
strenuous efforts to use the fund 
judiciously. 

The discord of opinion to which 
we allude, however, obtains in re- 
spect to many burning questions: 
the higher ‘education strongly ad- 
vocated by some, is supposed by 
others to engender socialism and 
infidelity ;—the rescue of the fallen 
is said to have the_result of draw- 
ing numbers yet innocent into the 
ranks of the lost ;—the strife of 
parties, the conflicts of Churches 
and sects, and many other oppos- 
iug elements, combine to render 
ahe work of those who would serve 
‘their fellow-creatures in the out- 
‘side world a most discouraging 
and ungrateful task,—yet the en- 
thusiasm of humanity has entered 
‘too strongly into the spirit of the 
age for these efforts to be aban- 
doued whatever may be the diffi- 
culties attendant upon their ex- 
ecution, and herein lies the charm 
of service done within the walls of 
a prison to the most utteriy hope- 
less aud depraved of human beings. 
There can be no question of their 
sore need of help and pity: they 
have reached the lowest depths of 
misery and degradation: they are 
without God, and without hope ; 
they leok upon all men as their 
enemies ; they can fal] no lower: 
they can endure nothing worse. 
Whatever, therefore, is done for 
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their benefit. even mistakeuly, 
moust have a true value in contra- 
distinction to their moral and 
physical destitution, which it prob- 
ably could not have in more 
favourable circumstances. The 
faint gleam of light which would 
be wholly lost in the blaze of the 
noonday suu, is as a radiant mes- 
senger when it enters on impene- 
trable darkness. Prison visitors 
have the comfort of feeling that, 
as they alone have access to the 
criminals, what they attempt 
would be left entirely undone 
without their aid, and that their 
efforts, however feeble and un- 
satisfactory, must be better than 
nothing. Thus it is that tasks 
performed within the mournful 
jail, have a sweetness and attrac- 
tion they could never have else- 
where. While the world without 
is ever steeped in mysterious evils, 
fettered and burdened by prob- 
lems that may well make the 
most energetic philanthropist de- 
spair of accomplishing any good 
in his generation; it can, we 
think, be understood that there 
is rest and consolation in spending 
an hour in the condemned cell 
with a man just about to suffer 
a terrible and ignominious death," 
so that he may feel—since even in 
that deepest abyss of misery he 
is not bereft of human sympathy 
—there may surely yet be hope 
for him, that mercy and pardon 
wil] not fail him at the feet of 
God. 

If we can thus disprove the idea 
that prison work must necessarily 
be distasteful and depressing, we 
can stil] more strongly repudiate 
the theory which has been forcibly 
enunciated. that it engenders a 
sentimeuta] “ tenderness to crime.” 
Some persons, it would seem. abject 
even to any revelations being made 
from theSilent World on the ground 
that they aro “ gruesome,” and that 
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details of the lives of criminals can 
only be uupleasant and never prof 
itable. Are we then to enjoy our 
brighter happier lives under the 
free airs and limitless light of the 
open heavens. and ignore the very 
existence of those who are lying 
bound in darkness aud the shadow 
of death? Because they are a prey 
to the sin and iniquity which are 
the worst of misfortunes—because 
they are vile, their “ souls cleaving 
to the dust,” are we to make no 
effort to penetrate into the con- 
ditions of their hapless degraded 
existence, and seek such ameliora 
tion of it as can only be possible 
through an unreserved ventilation 
of the subject? Tenderness to- 
wards crime is the last feeling 
likely to be engendered in those 
who, within the walls of a prison, 
are brought into connection with it 
in all its unredeemed heinousness. 


But, in truth, the persons who 


make these objections are not 
really in a position to estimate 
the greater or less moral turpitude 
of the outcasts who are indis- 
criminately classed as‘ criminals ; 
their safe untrammelled lives can 
have no point of contact. with 
those who, from infancy upward, 
have been in bondage to every 
possible evil influence. What, for 
instance, but an unreasoning, al- 
most unconscious, abandonment to 
a career of crime, could possibly be 
expected for the offspring of one of 
our prisoners who had been sent to 
jail, in the course of a not very long 
life, some thirty or forty times? 
She had been steeped in sin from 
earliest girlhood, and the sole 
mode of escape from it with which 
she was acquainted was the drastic 
remedy of suicide. She knew the 
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name of God only as an oath : she 
had never said a prayer in the 
whole course of her life. and abso- 
lutely refused to be taught one. lest 
it should act as a kind df charm in 
compelling her to give up some of 
her iniquities. This woman had a 
child,—an intelligent little girl of 
four years old,—and she deliber- 
ately sold it for a small sum toa 
companion of like trade and posi- 
tion with herself, in order that it 
might be trained to gain money 
for its purchaser in the following 
manner: It was carefully taught 
to swear, and to lisp all the most: 
horrible and disgraceful utterances 
it is possible to conceive, and then 
it was taken every night to one or 
other of the many public-houses 
with which the neighbourhood 
teemed, in order that it might be 
set upon a table and desired to 
amuse the men who sat drinking 
round it, by pouring out from its 
infant lips volleys of oaths and 
blasphemies. Was no tenderness 
to be shown to the criminality 
with which this unfortunate child 
was likely to be branded t—and 
the education of many of the in- 
mates of our prisons has been of 
a similar nature.’ Another pris- 
oner,—a poor forlorn outcast, 
who came into jail bruised and 
wounded from head to foot, — 
being strongly urged to give up 
some evil practices of which she 
was guilty, answered that it was 
impossible, “because of the kick- 
ing.” Being asked what she meant 
by that expression, she explained 
that her husband was in the habit 
of kicking her so violently every 
day that-she was fain to propitiate 
him by any means, however unlaw- 
ful, and to gain also,.by stealing, 





1 We are glad to be able to record that this particular child whom we have 
instanced, was snatched out of the custody of the infamous woman who had pos- 
session of her, and saved frcm a terrible fate by the 
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ready help of a generous 
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the power of drowning the sense 
of her misery in drink. 

Educated persons, writing from 
their well-ordered homes on crim- 
inals and the severity of punish- 
ment due to them, might alter 
their views and cease to be so 
much.afraid of tenderness and pity, 
if they came into personal contact 
with such cases as these. They 
would find, indeed, that while it 
would naturally convey to them 
an almost appalling knowledge of 
the depths of infamy to which it 
is possible for human nature to 
fall, it would arouse in them at 
the same time a passionate desire 
to extend some species of aid to 
those of like flesh and blood with 
ourselves, who seem to jhave been 
forsaken of God and man from 
infancy, and could never, without 
a helping hand, struggle out of the 
mire in which they lie grovelling 
at our feet. By what means it 
may be possible to raise them from 
their degradation and misery is the 
one absorbing thought which must 
fill the mind of all prison visitors, 
to the exclusion either of disgust 
and depression, or of a sentimental 
sympathy with the perpetrators of 
crime, That is the problem they 
have to face, and it is one which 
extends in widening circles far 
beyond the prison walls; for it 
is evident that, if any moral or 
religious impression of substantial 
value is to be made on criminals, 
it must be of a nature to influence 
them through their whole future 
career, amid the temptations of 
the world on which they will ulti- 
mately be loosed once more. 

In order to estimate the possi- 
bilities of this work, we have to 
grapple at once with a portentous 
obstacle, which can only be fully 
understood by those actually en- 
gaged in it—it is the difficulty of 
forming a right judgment as to 
the real nature and extent of the 
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guilt which attaches to each indi- 
vidual prisoner. There is no more 
momentous lesson to be derived 
from a close intercourse with the 
criminal classes than the discovery 
of the almost hopeless incapacity 
of human beings, so to penetrate 
into: the depths of their fellow- 
creatures’ inner lives, and of the 
influences which have moulded 
them from infancy, as to be able 
to pronounce justly on their errors 
or innocence in the sight of the 
only infallible Judge of men. We 
may well doubt our power of judg- 
ing dne another, when in the 
mystery of the complex human 
nature it is perfectly possible for 
a man to live and die in absolute 
uncertainty as to whether he him- 
self was, or. was not, guilty of a 
deadly crime attributed to him. 
If this appears a questiongble as- 
sertion, we can prove its undoubted 
truth by giving the history of a 
prisoner, whose singular case was 
made known to us in minute detail 
by the chief authority of the jail 
where he suffered for an offence of 
which he was from first to last 
entirely unconscious. It was, in 
truth, a dream crime—that is, a 
deed of violence committed under 
the false impression of a dream 
when the man was buried in pro- 
found slumber, not the smallest 
recollection of it remaining on his 
mind when he awoke, The facts 
are as follows :— 

The man, whom we may call 
James Wheeler, had at one time 
been in good circumstances, but 
he and his wife both unfortunately 
became addicted to drinking, and 
their descent in the socia) scale 
was of course very rapid. He 
then became assistant to a butcher, 
and at the time when the event 
occurred which brought the lives 
of both to an end, they were living 
in so humble a domicile that they 
had only one sleeping-room for the 
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whole family, the children lying 
on the floor near the bed occupied 
by their parents. 

One winter’s evening Wheeler 
and his wife were both more or 
less intoxicated; but there had 
been no quarrel of any kind be- 
tween them, when they went to 
bed with their children in the one 
room at seven o’clock. Wheeler 
immediately fell into a deep heavy 
slumber, from which, as his son 
afterwards distinctly stated, he 
never once awoke till three hours 
Inter. His wife meantime had 
chosen to take her supper in bed ; 
and she carried there with her the 
knife which her husband used in 
his occupation as butcher, in order 
to cut pieces of bread from the 
small loaf which constituted her 
meal, While thus employing it, 
she put it down for a few minutes 
beside her, in such a position that 
it rested against the hand of the 
sleeping man. It is presumed that 
the touch cf the instrument which 
he constantly used in the slaughter 
of animals had engendered in his 
brain the dream that he was en- 
gaged in his usual duties. He 
grasped it unconsciously, and with 
one vague: movement gave, what 
was afterwards emphatically de- 
scribed as “a butcher’s stroke,” to 
the living creature -beside him, 
without awaking for a single mo- 
ment from his drunken slumber. 
The eldest child, a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen, was aroused by hearing 
his mother moaning. He got up 
from the floor and leant over her. 
She was leaning back upon the 
knife as if she had fallen against 
it, and was evidently dying. He 
drew it away from under her 
shoulder, where it was in fact em- 
bedded, without, however, really 
cpprehending that it was the cause 
of her serious condition. In an- 
other moment she had expired, 
stil] Lelding in her hand the last 
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piece of bread she had cut from 
the loaf. ‘The boy, startled and 
terrified. roughly awoke his fathe-, 
who was lying unconscious in 
heavy sleep. Wheeler opened his 
eyes, bewildered and amazed, 
scarce able to take in the sense of 
his son’s statement that the mother 
was dead. He sprang out of bed, 
and hurried round to the other 
side to look at her. When he 
saw that she had, in fact, ceased 
to breathe, he fel] on his knees 
beside her, and burst into a’ pas- 
sionate flood of tears. After a 
time his attention was drawn to 
the ‘hemorrhage from her lips, and 
he cxclaimed that she must have 
broken a blood-vessel. The cries 
of the children soon attracted 
neighbours to the room, and one 
of them, seeing the knife lying on 
the bed, asked Wheeler if he had 
stabbed his wife. 

“ My God, no!” he exclaimed ; 
“T never didit!” All seemed then 
to acquiesce in the idea that the 
death had resulted from the natu- 
ral rupture of a vessel; but next 
day, when preparations were made 
for the burial, it was found that a 
deep wound in the back was the 
undoubted cause of the fatal 
result. 

Wheeler was at once arrested 
on a charge of wilful murder. 

There was the strongest possible 
conviction of his innocence on the 
part of a very large number of 
persons; and this opinion was 
unanimously held by his fellow- 
workmen, who united in bearing 
testimony to the humane and gen- 
tle nature of the unhappy man. 
His children could prove that there 
had been no struggle or quarrel 
between their parents, and that 
silence—broken only by the heavy 
breathing of the sleeping man— 
had reigned in the little bedroom 
from the time they all lay down 
till the sad discovery was made, 
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That period, Wheeler solemnly 
declared, was to him a complete 
blank; he had not the faintest 
remembrance of anything that 
had occurred, excepting that he 
had gone to sleep at seven o’clock 
drunk, and awoke at ten, to find 
his wife dead. 

The day of his trial came: un- 
fortunately for him, he did not fall 
irito. the hands of the careful noble- 
ininded judge who tried Richard 
Hodson ih a case we have previ- 
ously described’ in these pages. 
The learned gentleman, who be- 
came the arbiter of Wheeler’s des- 
tiny, took what he would have 
called a common-sense view of the 
affair. The woman died from a 
wound by a butcher’s knife. There 
was no one in the room likely to 
have inflicted it except her hus- 
band : therefore he was guilty, and 
he must die. On these lines, the 
judge so vigorously charged the 
jury that they had no alternative 
but to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
They coupled it, however, with 
such an extremely strong recom- 
mendation to mercy, that they 
never for. a moment doubted it 
would take efiect in the reprieve 
of the prisoner. To their com: 
plete dismay, they found them- 
selves mistaken; and the discovery 
that their verdict had condemned 
&@ man to execution, whom they 
believed to, be virtually innocent, 
nearly drove one of their number 
out of his senses. 

When the death-penalty was 
awarded to him, Wheeler stood 
forward in the dock, lifted his 
hands above his head and said, “I 
am innocent!—ask the Lord—I 
am as innocent as a child. I am 
innocent ——-I am!+Lord, Lord! 
look down upon me—I am as inno- 
cent as a child just born.” 

Of course it is a very common 
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occurrence that a prisoner vehe- 
mently proclaims his. innocence on 
hearing himself condemned, and no 
notice is uspally taken of such as- 
severations ; but there was that in 
the tome and aspect of Wheeler 
as he uttered the words we have 
quoted, which carried conviction 
of their truth to the minds, we be- 
lieve, of all who heard them, with 
the exception, it would seem, of tho 
judge. He held to his precoriceived 
opinion, and did so with unyield- 
ing determination till the tragedy 
was consummated. 

The strange case aroused an ex- 
traordinary amount of public inter- 
est. The complete absence of any 
appearance of premeditation or of 
motive for the murder, rendered the 
theory that it had-been committed 
under the influence of a dream 
the only reasonable explanation of 
the sad event. The popular excite- 
ment became so great that the 
authorities felt it a duty to do 
their utmost to wring 9 confession 
from the man, if indeed he -were 
guilty of the crime for which he 
was to suffer, and during the whole 
interval between his trial and 
éxecution, unceasing efforts were 
made to this end; but he never 
varied for a single instant from 
his deliberate statement, that he 
had not the faintest recollection 
of the period which had elapsed 
between the time that he fell 
asleep on first going to bed, and 
the moment when he wes awakened 
by his son’s exclamation that his 
mother was dead. 

“TI pray to the Lord day and 
night to bring back to my remer- 
brance what took place from seven 
to ten that evening,” he said agein 
and again to the governor and 
chaplain of the jail; “but my 
memory is a complete blank.” 
Wheeler was a religiously nlinded 





1 See July number, p. 24. 
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man, although he had given way to 
intemperance and he did undoubt- 
edly spend most of his time in 
prayer and in attending t> the in- 
structions of those who ministered 
to him. He was generally calm 
and resigned, but he broke down 
helplessly during his last interview 
with his children, when his young- 
est little girl produced her great- 
est treasure, a penny which had 
been bestowed upon her, and said 
she had brought it to “give to 
father,” and she wished him to go 
out to the shops and buy what- 
ever he liked with it. His brother 
went to see him a day or two be- 
fore his execution, anxious like 
every one else that he should ad- 
mit the crime; but Wheeler held 
out his hand to him saying, “It is 
‘as clear from it as it ever was—it 
had not a finger to do with it; -it 
is hard to die like this.” Even in 
the closing moments of his life, a 
last appeal was made tohim. The 
executioner said to him while he 
pinioned him, “ Have you anything 
to say /—say these five words and 
nothing more,”—meaning of course 
that he should confess to the mur- 
der. Wheeler answered that he 
had said all he had to say to the 
chaplain, which simply was that 
the fatal evening had been from 
first to last completely blotted 
irom his mind, and that he knew 
nothing whatever of the deed for 
which he was condemned. The 
man only lived four minutes after 
making this last declaration,—and 
so departed. It is to be hoped that 
he woke from the painful dream of 
life to a brighter reality. 

This singular history seems to 
us to illustrate forcibly the uncer- 
tainty which must always attend 
the attempts of workers in a prison 
to estimate justly the guilt of its 
inmates with a view to their per- 
manent reform ; and the primary 
difficulty of forming a correct 
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judgment of their moral and 
spiritual condition is enhanced by 
the fact that so many of them are 
systematic hypocrites, wonderfully 
skilful in rendering their counte- 
nances absolute masks to their real 
characters. 

Nevertheless the work is not 
hopeless : even when it has to be 
carried on in connection with the 
most aggravated guilt, there are 
many cases which are singularly 
receptive of good influences. 

It is necessary for the elucida- 
tion of the subject that we should 
distinguish between two distinct 
classes of delinquents, who come 
all alike under the heading of pris- 
oners. There are first those who 
appear to be criminals of deepest 
dye—charged with murder, man- 
slaughter, and other deeds of vio- 
lence, or of living in continual 
villany and fraud; and secondly, 
those, for the most part simple 
country people, who are sent in 
under short sentences for very 
venial offences. Some of, these 
latter cases are often most piti- 
able, and would rouse a strong 
feeling of exasperation against the 
“ Justices’ justice” which is so 
often denounced in the newspapers, 
were it not that the period of in- 
carceration can generally be made 
morally beneficial to them. 

We will deal first with the work 
which may be done among these 
comparatively harmless offenders, 
as it is undoubtedly the most plea- 
sant and hopeful, and becomes 
often a lasting power for good to 
those it would benefit, It is 
generally found—even in the case 
of a first offence—that persons do 
not soil their hands with theft or 
other malpractices; unless they 
have been living in much careless- 
ness and indifference to the claims 
of religion and morals upon them. 
In their compulsory exile from all 
the interests and occupations of 
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their home lives, they can often be 
ied to consider seriously their posi- 
tion in the sight of God and man. 
They can be brought to feel that 
their first offence against the law 
has placed them on the threshold 
of a career of crime, from which 
it is but too likely that they may 
be drawn down step hy step to 
graver deeds, till they sink in 
depths of evil hither undreamt of 
and unknown. If in that crisis of 
their lives they can be awakened 
to the claims of the great unerring 
Judge upon them. they are often 
led to iurn back of their own will 
from the fatal \rink, and reso- 
lutely climb the steep asceut to the 
higher righteousness. whereby a 
lasting regeneration of their whole 
moral being is practically effected. 

We can recall several instances 
where this was emphatically the 
case. One was a poor woman 
whose existence from her marriage 
in early girlhood had been a 
continual struggle to obtain the 
means of living for herself and 
her children, of which her hus- 
band’s intemperate habits per- 
petually deprived them. Her life 
during all these years, though in 
no sense actively guilty, had been 
absolutely godless. She had ac- 
knowledged no higher law than 
the animal instinct of providing 
for her daily wants. She had 
never raised her eyes from the 
earth to seek in heavenly regions 
for a better and a purer hope 
than it could ever afford her, and 
no true words of prayer passed 
her lips, either for herself or for 
those she loved. At length, on 
one occasion, when her husband 
had been longer than usual lost 
to her in a low public -house 
where he spent every peuny that 
should have provided food for 
his family, the woman was driven 
by actual starvation to her first 
offence against the law. She 
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stole a small piece of meat from 
a shop. wherewith to feed her 
hungry children. She had never 
been dishonest before: but from 
the moment when she cominitted 
this first theft. and passed the 
boundary-line between “innocence 
and guilt, she became entirely 
reckless, She told the prison 
visitor afterwards, that had she 
not been checked at ‘the very 
outset of a potential course of 
crime, she was prepared to fling 
all considerations of equity to the 
winds, and seek a living for her 
family by any nefarious means that 
might be within her reach. For- 
tunately for herself, the theft was 
at once discovered. and she was 
sent to prison for a-sufficiently 
long period to allow of a strong 
religious impression being made 
on her mind. 

The puvishment was to a person 
of her loviug sensitive tempera- 
ment exceptionally severe, as she 
was parted not only from her 
elder children, but also from a 
young infant, whom it pierced her 
mother’s heart to leave. Never- 
theless, before she passed out 
from the prison walls she was 
filled with the deepest gratitude 
for the blessings which her resi- 
dence within them had brought 
to her. 

She had known little of care 
or kindness in the outside world, 
and the knowledge which gradually 
dawned upon her of an unseen 
undying Love that was not only 
ever round her, but would have 
its fullest revelation in an eternal 
future, seemed to flood her whole 
being with a uew and rapturous 
life. She hung ov the words that 
were spoken to lier on this subject 
with eager delight. She spent her 
whole time when her Jabour tasks 
were done in reading the Gospels 
and in fervent supplications. 
Finally, as a result, no doubt, of 
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her intense preoccupation with her 
new-found hopes. she had a 
vision one night as she lay asleep 
on her plank-bed which illumin- 
ated her whole being with a light 
that never more faded from it. 
She related this strange experience 
next day to her visitor. with a 
trembling awe and ecstasy that 
were too real to be mistaken. She 
had seen the Divine Redeemer, 
she said. clad in robes of dazzliug 
whiteness— glorious in majesty, 
yet looking down on her with 
compassion and tenderness. She 
had heard Him speaking to her 
in words of consolation as to 
Jerusalem of old. telling her that 
her miquity was pardoned. and 
her sins for ever washed away, and 
henceforth she was to follow Him 
in paths of righteousness, treading 
in His shining footsteps whereso- 
ever they led her. through the 
dust and mire of this world’s tor- 
tuous ways. That mystic com- 
mand, however much it might 
have been the effect of pure im- 
agination, she obeyed with in- 
domitable perseverance. She went 
out from the prison a totally 
changed woman. We heard of 
her afterwards leading a most con- 
sistent and alinost saintly life, 
striving to induce her hushand to 
reform, and resolutely bringing up 
her children in the fear of God. 

In the case of prisoners con- 
victed like this poor woman of 
first offences, involving uo great 
criminality, it is alwost always 
possible not only to influence 
them for good but also to benefit 
them materially by placing them 
in a position to gain au honest 
living for themselves. We had 


a pleasant instance of this once 
in the case of two lads. sons of 
country labourers, who, iu conse- 
quence of the agricultural depres- 
Sion, could no longer obtain even a 
scanty subsistence at home. 
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fit of desperation they started one 
winter’s day to walk to a far-dis- 
tant town in search of work. 
After toiling on for many hours 
without food or shelter. sleeping, 
we believe. half frozen under a 
hedge all night, they rose to pur- 
sue their way next morning in 
spite of the weather. which. if we 
remember right, had culminated 
in a heavy snowstorm. They 
plodded on wearily through that 
day, while the gnawing hunger 
which had taken possession of them 
alone prevented them from letting 
themselves fal] down on some 
snow-heap and yield to the drowsi- 
ness that would have ended in the 
sleep of death. Darkness had 
closed in upon them, and they 
were almost in despair when they 
saw a light in the distance, and 
made for it eagerly, in the hope 
that it might be shining from a 
house where it would be possible 
for them to obtain a little food. 
It proved to proceed from a 
candle placed in the window of a 
farmhouse, to which they could 
approach very near in the snow 
without being overheard. They 
looked through the panes of glass 
into a room quite untenanted, and 
on a table close to them reposed a 
Christmas plum-pudding of most 
fascinating appearance and pro- 
portions, They had never been 
dishonest boys before, but this 
sight was too much for them. 
They found it quite easy to raise 
the window, gently seize the se- 
ductive pudding, and scud away 
through the snow without being 
seen. They were too ravenously 
hungry to go very far before they 
proceeded to devour their prize, 
which they did crouching down 
in the first sheltered spot they 
could tind. There, however, ven- 
geance was speedily upon them,— 
the empty dish which had once 


-contained the special Christmas 
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dainty was quickly perceived by 
the inmates of the farmhouse. 
the open window and the foot- 
prints i» the snow led to the 
swift detection of the thieves, anc 
before they had almost tinished 
the delectable pudding, they found 
themselves on their way to the 
lock-up for the night. 

As soon as possible they were 
brought before the nearest justice 
of the peace,—a country gentleman 
not, it is to be presumed, very 
learned in the law as it affects 
gradations in crime,—and by him 
they were summarily sent to prison 
for six months—-a very severe 
sentence under the circumstances, 
but one that the two lads are now 
most thankful to have undergone. 
During the whole period of their 
detention they were systematically 
instructed in good principles, and 
at the close of it they were pro- 
vided with an outfit and an intro- 
duction to an employer of labour 
in Canada, to which their passage 
was paid ; and when we last heard 
of them they were doing extremely 
well, with excellent prospects be- 
fore them. 

Most of the simple people who 
come to prison under short sen- 
tences can generally be led to 
make use of their brief retirement 
from the world as a time of quiet 
reflection, which is very advantag- 
eous to them ; but the form which 
their newly developed piety takes 
is sometimes rather embarrassing 
to their instructors. 

A.good homely woman, who was 
prospering as the keeper of a small 
shop in a country town, was sent 
to our jail once under circum- 
stances certainly of considerable 
hardship. Her sole offence con- 
sisted in having received from her 
son some pieces of timber, which 
he had taken from the river where 
they were floating, and used them 
as fuel for her fire. They proved 
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to be the property of » man who 


-was utilising the stream as a means 


of transit for his wood. and poor 
Mrs Merry was indicted for receiv- 
ing and appropriating stolen goods, 
her son having left tlie town. 

The name we have given her 
best expresses her real designation, 
which had a most hilarious sound. 
Nothing could exceed her unrea- 
soning horror and fear when she 
found herself actually within the 
prison walls. ‘What secret tortures 
she expected to be inflicted on her 
cannot be guessed ; but she seemed 
to look on ‘all connected with the 
place as terrible agents of justice, 
whom it was necessary to propiti- 
ate by every possible means. When 
she was for the first time brought 
before the prison visitor according 
to custom, she suddenly, to the 
great dismay of that individual, 
dropped prone on her knees in the 
middle of the floor, aud joined her 
hands in mute supplication to be 
spared the unknown agonies she 
expected to undergo. It was in 
vain that the visitor implored her 
to rise : she persisted in-remaining 
in the attitude of a victim pre- 
pared for the sacrifice, and when 
an attempt was made to lift her 
bodily from the ground, it was 
found that the enormous weight of 
her portly person rendered the 
effort quite abortive. At Jength, 
however, by dint of strong insist- 
ence, she was induced to creep up 
from the gfound and sit on the 
edge of a chair in presence of the 
formidable being with whom she 
had been left alone. After this 
concession it did not take long to 
win her simple confidence, and the 
flood-gates of her speech being un- 
loosed, she poured out a complete 
history of all her delinquencies 
from infancy upwards. From that 
day Mrs Merry became the abso- 
lutely devoted slave of the person 
she had so much dreaded, and she 
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devised every means she could 
think of to win favour in the eyes 
of her new friend. Some of her ex- 
pedients were decidedly appalling. 
On one occasion she ap 

with a beaming countenance, and 
triumphantly announced that she 
had learned by heart the whole 
of the first seven chapters of the 
Book of Genesis, and intended to 
recite them aloud then and there. 
Without leaving time for any re- 
monstrance, she proceeded to de- 
claim them in a high-pitched tone 
of voice with wonderfully glib 
utterance, and marginal readings 
of her own which slightly impaired 
the solemnity of the proceeding,— 
“ Now the serpent was the most 
suitable of the beasts of the field,” 
and so on. Mrs Merry departed 
from the prison a ‘much-sobered 
woman, and has led an exemplary 
life, we believe, ever since. 

With these comparatively harm- 
less prisoners the work is easy 
enough; but it is of course far 
otherwise in the ease of men and 
women stained with the deepest 
guilt. Yet even with such crim- 
inals there are often remarkable 
instances of reform, which ought 
effectually to dispel any doubt as 
to the value of prison visitation, 
and the possibility of a perman- 
ent good work being accomplished 
amongst the more hardened pris- 
oners. We will give two typi- 
cal instances, the one of success 
and the other of failure, which 
are genuine illustrations of our 
position. 

It has been truly said that when 
a woman is thoroughly bad and 
unscrupulous, she is _ radically 
worse than any man can succeed 
in being with his best endeavour, 
and we shall therefore select our 
cases from that—which can- scarce, 
in prison latitudes, be termed the 
gentler sex. 

There came to the jail one day 
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& mi woman, well known 
to the officials, for those iron doors 
had closed upon her many'a time 
before. She was considered to be 
an absolutely hopeless case — a 
coarse depraved woman, repulsive 
in appearance, blasphemous in lan- 
guage. She was brought to the 
visitor, as all the prisoners were 
in rotation, and as a matter of 
duty some words of counsel were 
spoken, without the least hope 
that they would make any impres- 
sion upon her; but she seemed in a 
strange state of mental excitement, 
and suddenly plunged into an ac- 
count of her life since she had last 
been within those walls, It was 
plain as she related it, that her. 
thoughts were engrossed with one 
tragic incident, which stood out 
dark and terrible from all minor 
events. The man—not. her hus- 
band—with whom she had lived 
for many years, had hung himself 
in the one room where they had 
dwelt together, in the practice of 
all manner of evil deeds. 

“Yes,” she seemed ready to say 
—“he put an end to it all for 
himself—he had been a cruel man 
to me—he has knocked me down 
and trampled on me scores of 
times, but when I came and saw 
him hanging stone dead I forgot it 
all, and now——” The expres- 
sion of her uncouth features seem- 
ed to indicate a terrible thought in 
her mind—* Now I suppose he is 
in hell—in hell!” She looked up, 
as if to-put her dark doubt in the 
form of a question; but it was one 
to which no answer was returned, 
only after a few minutes the visitor 
began to speak to her on that 
theme which rings for ever sweet 
and true within the prison walls. 
“The- quality of mercy is not 
strained,” — mercy, to which all 
must be left who have passed to 
the secrets of . eternity — mercy, 
still full of wondrous possibilities 
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for her living self. Then she burst 
into a wild appeal for help to save 
her own sin-stained soul. She 
wanted to give up her past ini- 
quities, to change her life. to do 
better. lest she should herself come 
to that place of torment — help! 
—she only wanted help that a way 
out of the mire and clay might be 
opened to her. an upward path to 
pure air and the sunshine of God’s 
countenance. 

The help was given, the way was 
made for her to leave the city, 
which had been the scene of all 
her guilt and misery, and to enter 
elsewhere on an honest and respect- 
able calling. It must be owned, 
however, that this was done with- 
out almost any lope of a good 
result ; the inveterate habit of in- 
temperance, which had always held 
her in possession, seemed to pro- 
hibit any chance of amen ment. 

About two years later, the visi- 
tor was called one day to see a 
very respectable - looking person 
who was anxious for an interview. 
It was a woman with a pleasant 
countenance, very well dressed in 
dark suitable clothing, who looked 
up with a smile, and yet almost 
with tears in her eyes, when she saw 
that she was not recognised. It 
was indeed the depraved criminal 
of the prison, who had never 
swerved from the path of rectitude 
on which she had entered when 
she left its doors. She was earn- 
ing a good livelihood for herself 
by her industry and consistent 
conduct. and her superfluous earn- 
ings had enabled her to take a few 
days’ holiday in order to come and 
show her friend that she had been 
true to her word, and was trying 
to «lo right at last, with an honest 
and true heart—faithfully. 

The secon case, given in connec- 
tion with that just recorded, seems 
almost to reproduce the story of 
the two women grinding in the 
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mil], the one being taken and the 
other left. 

A strong muscular-looking ma- 
tron was committed to our jail for 
the manslaughter of her infant. 
There was no doubt that she had 
compassed the cleath of the child, 
for which iniquity she had justly 
received a heavy sentence ; but it 
seemed to have been done rather 
through complete neglect and 
carelessness than from an actual 
murderous intention. She was, 
however, absolutely indifferent to 
the fatal result; unlike all other 
female prisoners we have known, 
she appeared to be entirely des- 
titute of that pure instinct of 
mother’s love which usually burns 
as an unquenchable flame even in 
the most sin-darkened souls. Ap- 
parently she was rather relieved to 
know that by the disappearance of 
the poor infant she had a child the 
less to require attention from her ; 
but in fact she had no room in her 
thoughts for the matter at all. 
The one absorbing topic of interest 
in her mind was her intense detes- 
tation of her sister-in-law, who had 
been the principal witness against 
her at her trial. According to 
her own account, these two ladies, 
mutually abhorring one another; 
had been in the habit of having 
periodical combats in the open 
streets of the town where they 
dwelt. The prisoner insisted on 
describing with the greatest gusto 
how they had been wont to chal- 
lenge each other to a stand-up 
fight, and then retired for a few 
minutes to their homes to put on 
suitable garments for the fray, 
returning to the place where a 
ring was formed round them by 
an expectant throng; they would 
then have, as she expressed it, 
a certain “number of rounds,” 
and would only cease when there 
seemed a risk of one or the 
other being incapacitated from 
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renewing the fierce hattle another 
day. 

hi may oe supposed, the 
prisouer was summarily checked 
in these agreeable reminiscences, 
but there was no other subject 
which had the smallest interest 
for her. She evidently considered 
herself a champion fighter, and 
probably thought it fortunate that 
she possessed in her brother’s 
wife a detested object on whom 
she could exercise her prowess. 
Metaphorically speaking, it. was 
like trying to pierce the hide of a 
hippopotamus, to attempt to make 
any impression on the hard nature 
of this woman. She was com- 
pelled, as a matter of discipline, to 
listen respectfully to the admo- 
nitions addressed to her; but it 
was perfectly plain that she did 
not trouble herself to take in the 
sense of a single word. Her 
thoughts were far away, picturing 
no doubt the delights of another 
pugilistic encounter with her near 
relation, to take place as soon as 
possible after her release from 
prison,—and to that ineffable en- 
joyment she was in due time 
allowed to depart, when her period 
of detention expired. The convic- 
tion left on the minds of those 
who had tried to benefit her, was 
simply that in her they had one 
of the most striking instances of 
failure they had ever known in 
their experience. 

Happily the failures are much 
more rare than the successes, and 
many pleasant instances of the 
latter might be given, if our 
limited space permitted. In the 
case of young girls led into illegal 
practices by some unwedded lover, 
in conjunction with whom they 
were sent to jail, we had often 
the satisfaction of accomplishing 
& prison wedding, which placed 
them in a position to begin a new 
and better life with every induce- 
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tient to a radical reform. The 
arrangements for these alliances 
had to be conducted sowewhat 
after the fashion of princely indi- 
viduals whose marriages are State 
affairs. As the bridegroom was 
incarcerated in the male side of 
the prisou, and the bride on that 
reserved for’ the women, no inter- 
course of any sort was permitted 
to them. The uegotiations be- 
tween the high contracting parties 
had therefore to be diplomatically 
undertaken by grave official per- 
sonages passing from the one to 
the other, so that the wedding- 
day was tixed without a word 
having been exchanged on the 
subject by the two persons most 
concerned. When the day of 
their release came, which was also 
to be that of their union, they 
were met at the gate by the chap- 
lain who was-to perform the cere- 
mony and the visitor who was to 
act as witness. The small pro- 
cession then solemnly proceeded 
to the parish church, where the 
discharged convicts were duly 
united, an allowed to depart to 
a breakfast which, for the first 
time during many months, was 
not to consist of gruel. 

We caunot close without touch- 
ing very briefly on a: subject’ de- 
serving of the fullest consideration, 
aud which it is to be hoped may 
at no distant time occupy the 
attention of the Government, and 
be efficiently dealt with by ade: 
quate legislation. We refer to 
the condition of the children of 
prisoners, as the system which 
obtains with regard to them at : 
present is eminently unsatisfac- 
tory. 1t is in truth one of mas- 
terly inactivity : the State simply 
ignores them altogether. Even 
when a man’s life has been taken 
by the Jaw for a crime which de- 
prived his children of their mother 
also, these hapless orphans receive 
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no official recognition of any kind. 
The workhouse is the only refuge 
to which they have a legal right ; 
but they are not compelled to 
enter it, and the criminal asso- 
ciates of their unhappy parents 
generally take summary possession 
of them for begging or thieving 
purposes, and bring them up in all 
manner of vice. Private charity 
may at times step in; but it can 
only deal with individual cases 
here and there, and it can in no 
sense cope with that vast con- 
tingent of the men and women of 
the future, who are left at the 
prison doors by their natural pro- 
tectors, either to drift into the 
pauper’s last home, or to be hid- 
den in dens of infamy where a far 
worse fate awaits them. 

It is scarcely possible for any 
one to traverse our country roads 


without being struck by the dismal 
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appecrance of the tramp children, 
who drag along their weary feet 
in the wake of their careless 
parents. The great majority of 
thes:; poor waifs would benefit by 
any legislation that might deal 
with the offspring of convicts, as 
the race of tramps are at all times 
very prone to qualify themselves 
in various ways, for a temporary 
residence within the prison walls. 

This is a vast subject, of which 
the importance can only be indi- 
cated in the most cursory manner 
hero; but we trust that the treat- 
ment of prisoners generally, espe- 
cially with regard to their moral 
improvement and permanent re- 
form, may soon seriously engage 
the attention of those in authority, 
and that some special provision 
may then also be made, for the 
rescue of the unfortunate children 
of crime. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE CHRYSALIS (A £-TON YAWL) OVER THE NORTH 


The Cruise of the Chrysulis. 







SEA ‘TO HOLLAND. AND THROUGH HOLLAND, FRIESLAND, AND ON 


THE ZUYDER ZEE, 


Accounts of cruises in small 

achts have a certain interest for 
all healthy Euglishmen, whether 
their hobby be sailing or not; bat 
small yachts that are under 15 
tons are necessarily limited in 
their choice of cruising - grounds. 
There is, however, one cruising- 
grouud of fairly easy access, where 
there is plenty of room, plenty of 
variety, and which is markedly for- 
eign in its appearance, and that is 
Holland and its great iulaud sea, the 
Zuyder Zee, bordered by its many 
ancient cities, each with a capital 
harbour, and with its islands, 
which are worlds of themselves, 
not satellites of the mainland. It 
is a favourite cruising-ground of 
mine, and the following is the log 
of a little yacht belonging to my 
wife and myself, which carried her 
joint owners a delightfyl cruise on 
Dutch waterways. 

The Chrysalis (a name com- 
pounded of the names of her 
owners) is 10 tons builders’ mea- 
surement, and 9 tons Y.R.A. 
She is 40 feet long over all, and 
9 feet beam, with the moderate 
draught of 4 feet 9 inches, but 
quite enough for Dutch canals and 
rivers. She is the fisherman’s idea 
of a good sea-boat, having a “flat 
floor and two good ends,” ballasted 
with a lead keel. She is very 
snugly rigged as a yawl, is as 
handy as a Una boat, dry in a sea- 
way, aud fairly fast. The accom- 
modatiov cousists of a good fore- 
castle with two cots, cooking-gal- 
ley, pantry, lavatory, main cabin 
about 8 feet square, and two bed 
berths on each side of a narrow 
well, over which hatches slide in 
bad weather. 


We left Lowestoft harbour at 
noon on the 3d June. There was 
but a light air from the south-east 
—dead ahead, as our course was 
south-east—and we had to use our 
sweep to get out of the harbour. 
We tacked slowly down the Roads 
to the southward until we reached 
Pakefield Gat, when we stood out 
to sea, the wind naving southered, 
so that we could lay our course. 
With all lower sail and jib-headed 
topsail set, the boat lay over and 
leapt through the waves, the wind 
freshening quickly and settling 
from the south-west. We had set 
the log at twelve o’clock at noon, 
and were fairly astart upon our voy- 
age across the North Sea. Directly 
we got outside the sands we ex- 
perienced a long ground - swell, 
caused, as it happened, by a strong 
blow of the day before in mid-sea. 
The glass was falling too rapidly 
to be reassuring, and we meant 
to hurry across as fast as we 
could, as the swell] might, as far as 
we knew, be a token of a coming 
gale, instead of a consequence of 
one that was past, so we sailed 
her with her lee-rail awash, and 
the tops of the waves now and 
then breaking over the fore-deck. 
By three o’clock the land had 
entirely disappeared. We were 
also out of the track of coasting 
steamers and vessels, and there 
was not another sail in sight. 
We might expect now to be alone 
on the circle of the sea until we 
fell in with the North Sea fishing- 
fleet in the early morning. The 
wind freshening and the sea in- 
creasing, too much water was com- 
ing aboard over the bows, so we 
lowered the stay foresail, which is 
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@ very pressing sail on a small 
craft, while the jib is a lifting 
sail, The effect was marked. Al- 
though our speed was scarcely 
lessened, we went along perfectly 
dry over a bright blue translu- 
cent sea, with a surge of dazzling 
whiteness roaring away from our 
lee-bow. 

At five we took in the topsail, 
and shortly afterwards the mizzen; 
and at seven, as the wind was now 
strong, and the high swell begin- 
ning to break, we lowered the top- 
mast. Relieved of the top-hamper, 
the little yacht bore herself easily 
and bravely in what was really an 
awkward sea, such, indeed, as you 
might not see in a hundred jour- 
neys across in the summer time. 
“ A winter sea and a winter sky,” 
said the skipper, as he looked back 
at the stormy yellow sunset and 
black hard-edged clouds. For 
some time before the sun neared 
the horizon it had been surrounded 
by a halo of rainbow colours—a 
“sundog,” as it is called, which 
always presages wind; the glass 
was falling rapidly, and was below 
30 inches, so that we apprekended 
a dirty night of it. It now took 
all our skill to dodge the break 
of the swell. ‘ White horses” 
covered the sea all round, and we 
went sliding up one side of a steep 
wave and down another in a lively 
fashion, luffing to it if the wave 
came on the bow, or bearing away, 
so that her stern lifted to it first, 
if the wave came on the quarter. 
Every now and then there would 
be a sudden lull, then a gathering 
of a greater wave, which would 
come roaring along as if it meant 
to engulf us, but we would rise in 
what appeared to be a marvellous 
manner over its height; but the 
drop .on its other side down its 
steep swift slope, and the dive 
into the two or three short high 
waves which succeeded each big 
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one, was a thing-to be remembered 
rather than tobe welcomed. Wet 
jackets and holding on was the 
order of the day. 

At 8.45 p.m. we hauled the log, 
which registered 574 knots, so 
that we had been travelling at the 
remarkable speed—under the cir- 
cumstances of a rough sea and tow- 
ing a jolly—of over six knots an 
hour, a knot equalling 1.1515 of 
an English mile. The jolly was 
half full of water, and was too big 
to get on board. We fully ex- 
pected to lose her every minute. 

As it grew dark we took the 
precaution of changing to our 
second jib, and taking two reefs 
in the mainsail, also reeving two 
other reef-earings in case the ex- 
pected gale broke during the 
night. We were now snug enough 
for the night, and to our relief 
the wind grew no stronger. When 
we got among the lights of the 
North Sea fishing-fleet, which shone 
brightly and in numbers all around 
us, we sailed close under the 
sterns of one or two of the smacks 
as they lay at their nets, and 
asked them to report us at Lowes- 
toft on their return in the morn- 
ing. F 

It was quite light long before 
the sun rose from behind a low 
wall of black cloud, the upper 
edge of which was a straight line 
of flame ; and the mackerel clouds 
in the western sky, and the heav- 
ing sea beneath, were ruddier far 
than the eastern sky and sea. 
With the sunrise it fell calm, and 
as the swell still continued in some 
degree, the rolling of the boat 
made the windless sails flap loudly, 
and the boom swing and jerk as if 
it would rive the boat to pieces. 

‘Sending up the topmast and 
making all sail, we drifted along 
until five o’clock, when the two 
tall towers of Scheveningen were 
faintly visible through the haze. 
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Then we came suddenly out of 
the clear blue sea into a muddy 
torrent, the line of demarcation 
being as perfectly sharp as a divi- 
sion. between two solids rather 
than between two liquids. This 
was the ebb-water from the Maas, 
and soon the shipping entering 
Maas sluice was plainly to be seen. 
A fine breeze sprang up from the 
westward with the flood - tide 
about nine o’clock ; and with wind 
and tide in our favour, and all 
sail set, we smoked away up the 
long miles of uninteresting river 
at a rare pace, and at twelve 
o’clock we dropped anchor just off 
the park at Rotterdam, a hundred 
yards below the quay of the Har- 
wich steamers. A hasty run 


ashore to despatch a telegram to 
the wife to cross by the night 
boat, which brought her to us by 
nine o’clock the next morning, 
and then a general clean and tidy- 
ing up, and a comfortable meal 


and rest, 

Of a place so well known as 
Rotterdam we have nothing to 
say here; and I. desire to assume 
that every reader knows something 
of the history of the Netherlands, 
for to thoroughly enjoy Holland 
journeyings a more than superfi- 
cial acquaintance with her past is 
necessary, 

We “did” the town, and visited 
the Hague with its pictures, and 
Scheveningen, with its quaint 
Noah’s arks of brightly painted 
fishing-boats tossing in the surf, 
its fish-auctions on the beach, and 
its teams of horses hauling up the 
vessels on the strand. 

Our: anchorage. could not be 
called a quiet one, owing to the 
swell caused by passing steamers ; 
but it was fresher and pleasanter 
than to moor in one of the many 
havens or basins which lie with- 
in Rotterdam streets, anc cre so 
crowded with barges and small 
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steamers, and have such a a busy 
movement of going and coming, 
and loading and discharging cargo, 
that they remind one of the teem- 
ing activity of the occupants of 
the galleries of an ants’ nest, when 
laid bare by an intruding spade. 

At half-past five on the Thurs- 
day morning a fussy little tug, 
only large enough to hold her 
powerful engines, took us in tow ; 
and when the “Missus” turned 
out at breakfast-time, she found 
us moving gently along the broad 
smooth river, with a motion so 
motionless that it was impercep- 
tible in the cabin, although we 
were travelling at the rate of five 
miles an hour. We formed one of a 
procession of five vessels in two 
files, each with her warp fast to 
the steamer—two lighters, two 
tjalks, and ourselves, 

The talk abreast of us, as a 
type of all other talks in the 
country, which by scores and 
hundreds we met daily, may be 
described. She was massively 
built of varnished oak, with bows 
so bluff as to be almost square, a 
straight-sided box, made, like all 
Dutch craft, to slide over the 
water rather than through it, and 
with immense wing-like lee-boards 
on each side to let down and sup- 
ply the place of a keel when going 
to windward. A tall mast bore 
a lofty narrow-headed mainsail 
with a short curved gaff, and a 
fore-staysail from the bow. The 
great rudder bore along its upper 
edge a grotesquely carved and 
gaily painted lion couchant, the 
most common of all the rudder 
decorations, and of as much im- 
egy as the familiar figure- 

in sea-going ships. 

Hull and spars were brightly 
varnished, with casings of polished 
brass, and rings and scrolls of red 
and blue paint wherever there was 
room: the staves of the water- © 
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barrels were green and white. and 
marvellous landscapes were painted 
cn the ends. There was a neat 
raised cabin at the stern, gaily 
ornamented in green and yellow, 
with little white-curtained, flower- 
decked windows, through which 
one caught glimpses of a spotless 
dolls’-house interior, with shining 
pots and pans and quaint shapes 
of blue and brown earthen vessels. 
Of course all the items of house- 
hold life—cooking, washing, the 
baby’s toilet, and so on—were per- 
formed in the most open and un- 
concerned manner on deck. 

The river Yssel from Rotter- 
dam to Gouda is somewhat tame 
and uninteresting. The chief im- 
pression was that everything was 
slowly gliding—ourselves, the craft 
we met or passed, the high banks, 
and the farmers’ chariots (the word 
cart conveys no idea of the quaint 
shapes of these vehicles), and the 
hazy clouds which made the day 
so soft and silvery. A stork’s 
nest in a tall tree, with the old 
birds and young perched upon it, 
was the first excitement, and then 
‘we noticed many storks and herons 
in the bays which, between break- 
waters, are numerous. Many of 
these bays are utilised for setting 
‘tthe fishermen’s nets. In others, 
‘men were digging up the deposited 
mud which supplies the material 
to the many brickyards along the 
river. In these yards are made 
the clinkers or narrow bricks with 
‘which so many of the streets and 
roads of Holiand are paved, a 
neat and cleanly method, only 
available in a land where the 
heavy traffic goes by water. 

It was afternoon when we ar- 
rived at Gouda, and casting loose 
from the steamer, we had to pole 
the yacht through the lock and 
into the narrow town canals. In 
these we made nearly the entire 
circuit of the town in company 
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with many other craft. It was a 
slow progress, as there were a score 
of bridges which had to be opened. 


Only two vessels were allowed to 


through each time. and then 
the bridge would be shui to allow 
the passengers to cross. 

At length we reached the main 
canal, and moored unier a grove of 
trees in front of some little shops, 
with galks before. behind, and 
outside of us. The canal looked 
doubly dirty, as they always do in 
the towns ; but there was no per- 
ceptible smell, and we saw a bey 
lie down on his stomach, part the 
floating filth with his hands, and 
drink heartily, Women would 
come up with two buckets, one of 
which, filled with slops, they would 
empty into the canal, and the 
other they would fill with water 
for household use. 

Nearly every street in Gouda 
had a canal down it, and in this 
respect and the general quaintness 
of its tree-shaded houses, I should 
call Gouda one of the most thor- 
oughly typical towns in Holland. 
In its vast plain church we saw a 
tailor plying his trade, the half- 
made clothes spread ont over the 
pews. He was probably the sac- 
ristan of the church also. In 
Enkhuisen church we saw a baby’s 
perambulator, and clothes hung out 
to dry. Ofcourse the Dutchman 
does not take off his hat when he 
walks about an empty church, nor 
does he cease smoking. 

At Gouda, as everywhere in 
Holland, we noticed the perfect 
whiteness of the linen of the poor- 
est people. The little children 
playing in the street had on the 
whitest of stockings and pinafores 
even at the close of the day. The 
extreme softness of the water in 
the canals makes it easy to wash 
with a moderate amount of elbow- 
grease. The forma) blue wire- 
gauze blinds in every front sitting- 
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rocm window, of exactly the e2me 
pattern; the heavily handsome, 
shining front - doors, ornamented 
with scroll-work ; the formal rows 
of flat-branched and close-trimmed 
trees, between the houses and the 
canal; the deep shade, and the ex- 
treme dislike to admitting sun- 
light into the houses; the heavy 
lace-edged blinds, never more than 
half drawn up; the glimpses 
through the windows of trim tea- 
tables, with tiny pavaffin - lamps 
glowing under tea-urns; the out- 
door mirrors set at an angle out- 
side the windows, to show the 
curious frouw within who comes 
along the street, and also reflecting 
her own face to the passer-by, —all 
and every one of these character- 
istics of Dutch towns were noted 
during our evening walk in Gouda. 

But on this evening, as on every 
cvening during our cruise, we felt 
sleepy at ten o'clock; and the 
deep delicious sleep of the yachts- 
man on quiet waters was too rude- 
ly broken at four the next morn- 
ing, when a steam-tug took us in 
tow in company with four other 
craft bound to Amsterdam by 
Overtoom, the direct trading-route, 
but one which, for reasons to be 
presently seen, yachtsmen should 
avoid. 

Early as it was, busiress on the 
canal had all begun. We moved 
very slowly round the sharp 
curves of the canal out of Gouda, 
and at no time went faster than a 
man’s quick walk. Thus it was 
easy for the numerous pedlar 
boats to hitch alongside the craft 
cnd sell their bread, cheese, butter, 
milk, and vegetables, ‘being towed 
a mile or two in the process. We 
were fairly successful with our 
limited Dutch in asking them the 
names of places. “ Who ate dat?” 
sounds niggerish, but is the proper 
way of Yo or ad (not of spell- 
ing) “What place is that?” “If 
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one man only replied we under- 
stood, and could spot the place on 
the map; but generally three or 
four would shout out the name 
together, and then the result was 
confusing, being double Dutch 
with a vengeance. We glided 
dreamily along the broad canal 
passing Boskoop ; a cdllection of 
brightly coloured dolls’-houses on 
both sides of the canal, with well- 
kept gardens, smart summer-houses 
with complacent mottoes, as “ Ons 
Genoegen,” “Our Delight.” The. 
women’s washing-tubs amused us. 
They are sunk in‘the canal at the 
foot of each garden, and have a 
ledge around, In these the house- 
wife may stand dry foot, though 
up to her matronly waist in water, 
and wash her clothes in the canal 
without stooping. 

There was ever the same stream 
of passing craft, sailing, and 
towed by steamers, horses, and by 
dogs. Of course it is a common 
sight to see small carts drawn 
along the streets and roads by 
dogs; but it looked outlandish to 
see dogs marching gravely along 
the canal-banks towing the small 
boats laden with green milk-pails, 
or ‘red cheeses, or flowers and 
vegetables. This mode of towing 
was, however, generally confined 
to the smaller side-canals. The 
dogs look well fed and happy, 
doing their work willingly and 
cheerfully, and distinctly proud of 
their equipage, and jealous of other 
dog-carts. 

e took a sharp turn through 
the sluice at Gouwsluis, and short- 
ly reached the very quaintest of 
canal-side villages—Alphen—with 
a stork’s nest on a chimney-top, 
the bird on one leg calmly survey- 
ing the busy scene below as the 
vessels glided through the bridge, 
with groups of waiting passengers 
on each side. 

From Alphen our long proces- 
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sion went peacefully along until 
of a sudden we entered the large 
lake known as Brassemmer Meer, 
which was calm and placid. with 
low reedy shores fading on either 
hand. It bre = two miles 
across it, and took us a very agree- 
able half-hour. At the other side 
we entered a little village, the 
canal being the street thereof. as 
usual, and the houses close to the 
water’s-edge, Our route now lay 
along the border of the great 
Polder, which took the place of the 
renowned Haarlem Meer, a polder 
being the low meadows inter- 
sected with dykes, which were 
once the bed of a lake, but have 
been drained, and now form the 
very greenest and most fertile of 
marshes. As far as the eye could 
reach stretched the perfectly flat 
meadows straightly cut, with num- 
berless gleaming dykes, instead of 
the sea where onc: naval battles 
were fought between Dutch and 
Spaniard The level was some 
twelve feet below the surrounding 
canal on which we were sailing, 
and into which by a series of easy 
stops, from dyke te little canal, 
and little canal to big canal, the 
water was pumped by wind and 
stéam mills. Holland is largely 
made out of such polders, 

On our right was a very large 
lake, on which the title of Haar- 
lem Meer has descended. It has 
openings into the canal, and had 
_ many small erafts sailing on it. 

This particular route was new 
to all of us. Haarlem was on our 
left, and the river Amstel on our 
right, and Overtoom in front of 
us. After passing many fruitful 
market - gardens intersected with 
broad dykes, we came in sight of 
Amsterdam ; but leaving its towers 
on the right, we came late in the 
aftertioon to the foulest place 
imaginable, a narrow canal filled 
with foul fluid, inky in colour, 
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where it could be seen for tne 
crowd of vessels upon it, and 
smelling vilely. 

Our steainer had cast us off and 
gone ahead, and for more than an 
hour we had to pole through a 
crowd of barges, all struggling to 
enter a lock, into which at last we 
got. 
Through the lock our steamer 
took us in tow again, along the 
most awful sewer, with chemical 
works, scavengers’ heaps, manure- 
factories, and unnameable abomi- 
nations on its banks—the lighter 
in front of us, being deeply laden, 
churning up the pesti‘ential mud 
from the bottom. We shut the 
wife down below with a bottle of 
eau-de-Oologne in front of her, 
and we held: our breath and won- 
dered where we were going to. 
We ought of course to have taken 
the route by the Amstel or by 
Haarlem. , ! 

Matters improved by -and- by, 
and we reached a basin hard by 
the railway bridge, where the 
steamer cast us off for good, and 
we presently poled to a dock com- 
municating with the Y. As the 
wind lay we shduld have to beat 
out of the dock through a narrow 
opening into the river, and a host 
of longshore loafers gathered round 
and offered to pilot us to Amster- 
dam (which was just around the 
corner so to speak), coolly demand- 
ing from ten to thirty shillings for 
the service, and prophesying our 
destruction if we ventured without 
them. Quickly hoisting our sails 
and making a few iaquiries as to 
the depth of water from a customs , 
officer who had boarded us, we set 
sail, and at the third tack were 
standing for thé entrance, while a 
large East India steamer coniing 
up the river was also making for 
it. Seeing that we.should meet 
in the entrance, and as sails have 
pride of place over steam irrespec- 
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tive of size. she shut off steam. and 
we held on our course. .A boat- 
load of pilots had followed us, and 
seeing what they thought was our 
predicament cried, “What do you 
think of it now? Won't you take a 
pilot now?” receiving a reply in 
forcible if not polite English, We 
judged our distance accurately, and 
slid out ‘between the bow of the 
steamer and the jetty, with at least 
six feet to spare on either side. 

It was a treat to be on the fresh 
and sparkling Y after the horrors 
of Overtoom, and bowling gaily 
along we soon reached the littl 
piers jutting out from the quay 
near the station, and were moored 
end stowed, and with dinner under 
way, and g group of the curiously 
dressed Marken people, who had 
come from a schuyt close by, sur- 
veying us. On this old world 
island on the Zuyder Zee, close as 
it is to Amsterdam, the people 


. wear a costume which is comically 


picturesque, 

The streets of Amsterdam are 
delightful, with their curious and 
variegated gables, and the angles 
at which the houses lean, supported 
as they are more by each othe: 
than by their rotting pile - foun- 
dations driven into peaty mud. 
From the enthralling (to woman- 
kind) shops in the Niewendijk and 
Kaalverstraat to the odds and 
ends of the Jews’ quarter, there is 
a picture at every step; but most 
of all do I like the Y itself, that 
broad river which was once an arm 
of the Zuyder Zee, but is now cut 
off from it by immense sluices. 
Fresh and breezy and wide, it is 
a kaleidoscope of craft, from the 
great East India steamers and 
ocean-going ships which have 
come by the deep ship-canal from 
the new haven at Ymuiden, to the 
schuyts from the Zuyder Zee, long 
lighters from the Rhine, and ¢jalks 
and barges of many kinds fron 
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the inland canals. The small craft 
sail through rapidly opening bridges 
amcng the queer gables along the 
town canal, and other craft are 
disgorged as it were out of the 
houses, and scatter upon the Y. 

Yachting is a pastime growing 
more into favour with the Dutch, 
especially within the last two 
years. Their pleasure-craft are 
of two kinds: the flat - bottomed 
boiejer, with its bluff bows and 
great lee-boards, simply a dandified 
model of the usual ¢jalk, most 
solidly built of varnished oak, 
clumsy to look at, but really fast 
in sailing, particularly in running 
before the wind; and the beamy 
centre-board yacht, of American 
model, of which there are many 
at Amsterdam. All the yachts 
are kept up with the utmost care, 
the ironwork not galvanised but 
kept bright polished, a.d the brass- 
work and varnish dazzling to be- 
hold. The internal arrangements 
are also remarkably neat and 
good. 

Then, as a relief from the ad- 
miration of the craft, we can 
go to the Rijks Museum, one of 
the finest in Europe, and never 
tire of the pictures. Let whoso- 
ever goes there be sure not to miss 
the part known as the Netherlands 
Museum, where there are natural 
size models of peasant homes, with 
family groups, life-size, of the in- 
habitants. Zeeland, Friesland, 
Walcheren, Hindeloopen are all 
eproduced with startling fidelity. 

One fine morning we ran across 
the Y, under foresail only, to the 
locks at the entrance of the North 
Holland Canal, and through these 
we hoisted all sail and ran quickly 
along the canal before a light fair 
wind. 

The North Holland Canal was 
the great highway for ships from 
the sea at Nieuwediep until the 
shorter canal from Ymuiden to 
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Amsterdam took away all the 
heavy traffic. Now only the 
country craft and small steamers 
navigate it, and it is comparatively 
deserted, but it is broad and deep 
and kept in perfect order. The 
villages and houses on the banks 
are all of one type, the houses 
square with pyramidal roofs of 
great height, partly thatched and 
partly tiled in ornamental] patterns, 
the tiles so highly glazed as to 

ine es if varnished. The land 

ing lower than the canal, fre- 
quently only the roofs of the farm- 
houses wefe visible above the 
banks; but, where walls wer 
visible, we saw hanging on them 
rows of milk-pails, some of copper 
bright scoured outside, but painted 
red or green inside, and sometimes 
of gaily painted wood. The houses 
were gaily painted also, with green 
gables pricked out with white or 
yellow. Around each square farm- 
house was a square plot, with 


generally a square of trees in rows, 
and a square of green weed-covered 
dyke. A little bridge crossing the 
dyke would have a gaily orna- 
mented gate across it, by its size 


and decoration indicating the 
owners wealth or taste. The 
paths up to the house were often 
paifited with patterns and borders, 
and very commonly the trunks of 
the trees up to the height of six 
feet from the ground were painted, 
chiefly blue, but sometimes red or 
brown. The shorn sheep tethered 
to the banks, and with canvas 
jackets on to replace the warm 
wool; the black-and-white cattle in 
the meadows, many of these hav. 
ing canvas coats on also; the 
numerous windmills, revolving the 
opposite way to English windmills ; 
the brilliant green of the grass, 
silver of the dykes, and sheen of 
fiowers in the sunshine,—all gave 
food for remark as we slipped 
quietly along. 
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When we reached Purmerend, 
where- there are locks, the wind 
had shifted to the westward, and, 
as the canal takes a sudden turn 
in that direction, we could not 
sail any further, but we arranged 
with a man and horse to tow 
us as far as Molenbuurt, where 


the canal again turns to the north- 


ward. Our steed went at a jog- 


‘trot, with the man sitting sideways 


on its back, and took us along 
faster than a man could walk. 


:When we met other craft also 


towing, one or the other, accord- 
ing to the rule of the road and 
the side on which the tow-path 
might be, stopped his horse and 
let the tow-line slack, so that the 
meeting horse and vessel might 
pass over. This was in all cases 
very skilfully done just at the 
right moment. 

The country on the right was 
chiefly polders, taking the place of 
the great Beemster Lake and 
others. On the left was a large 
mere, called Langemeer. At 
Molenbuurt our towman cast us 
off, receiving three guelders, about 
6d. a-mile, for his services. We 
hoisted all sail, but it fell calm, 
and we had to employ another 
man to tow us. 

At Alkmaar we moorea under 
a pleasant grove of trees in a small 
park, and were soon besieged by 
the usual inquisitive crowd: the 
boys were rather troublesome, but 
the grown-up people were cxceed- 
ingly civil, and apparently were 
much impressed by the Prince of 
Wales’ feathers which, as the badge 
of our club, appeared upon our caps 
and flag. They were all muca 
interested to find that a lady war 
on board such a little boat. 

The weigh-house at Alkmaar is 
a well-known subject for a sketch ; 
and the market on a:fair-day is a 
sight, crammed as it is with piles 
of cheeses, brought by the craft 
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which crow d the town canal: while 
country chariots, with their high 
poop: canopies, bring the stout 
farmers and their silver-crowned 
wives to make the quaint old 
town gay with. quaint dresses. 

In a field on the other side of 
the canal, opposite the yacht, was 
a tall pole with a platform on the 
top; and on this obligingly placed 
coign of vantage a stork had built 
its nest. It was most amusing to 
watch through our glasses the old 
storks feeding the young ones; and 
in the morning before breakfast, I 
crossed with my camera and pro- 
ceeded to take some photographs 
of them. While so doing, a young 
farmer came down and invited me 
and my froww to go and see the 
butter and cheese making at his 
farm. We did so, finding the 
house to be of the usual type. 
The dyke surrounding the prem- 
ises stank most ‘frightfully, and 
its filth was in extreme contrast 
to the neatness and cleanliness of 
the house, outbuildings, and uten- 
sils of the farm. 

We duly saw the round cheeses 
moulded and made and the butter 
pressed, and then entered the cow- 
byres, which at this time of the 
year were empty, the cattle being 
in the ‘fields, They occupied one 
side of the square house, and hat 
no ceiling, the whole of the space 
above the height of the walls and 
under the great pyramidal roof 
being empty and open, only the 
living-rooms being ceiled off from 
it. The byres were beautifully 
clean, and bright with paint and 
varnish, coloured oilcloth being 
laid all along where the sterns of 
the cows would overhang, and the 
stalls deeply floored with loose sea- 
shells. Rings in overhead beams 
marked the places where the cows’ 
tails were tied up at milking-time 
out of the way. The farmer 
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swallows’ nests under the low 
beams, and underneath each nest 
was placed a flat shelf to prevent 
the droppings of the birds soiling 
the floor below. 

In the garden we saw rabbits in 
a dove-cot perched on the top of 
a tall pole, and doves in rabbit- 
hutches close to the ground, and 
some beautiful golden pheasants, 
and then we took a closer photo- 
graph of the stork’s nest. The 
old bird was very suspicious of our 
camera, and made her young ones 
lie close in the nest. 

After breakfast we niade all sail, 
and went tearing along before a 
fine breeze northward, approach- 
ing within a couple of miles of the 
coast, where the lofty sand-dunes, 
tumultuous in form, and showing 
white in the sun, which keep the 
North Sea out of Holland, bore us 
company for many miles. It was 
a pleasant rippling sail to Nieuwe- 
diep, the only excitement being 
at the floating drawbridges, which 
were not well watched by their 
keepers, the traffic on the canal 
being so slight, so that we had to 
holloa loud and long to get them 
opened in time, and check the speed 
of the yacht by “yawing” her about. 

In the evening we strolled along 
the great Helder Dyke, along the 
North Sea shore, a massive work 
which wins admiration, and looked 
over the troublous Zuyder Zee, 
which, however, appeared placid 
end calm and: tempting for the 
morrow. ‘ae 

We soon engaged a pilot e 
dangerous crossing to Harlingen, 
and were up in the morning at 
four o'clock, and by five were 
through the lock into the harbour. 
The tide had commenced to make, 
and raced up the long narrow 
harbour at a speed of six or seven 
miles an hour, so that we could 
not, as we intended, slip out with 
the ebb, and it took all the strength 
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of two men to tow the yacht 
against the tide, Half-way down 
the harbour a pilot cutter was 
moored alongside the quay, and 
we hung on outside of her and 
hoisted sail as a light air began to 
make off the land. 

There was just sufficient wind 
to enable us to stem the tide, and 
we were just hoisting our largest 
topsail when we saw the schuyts 
running in from the North Sea 
before a heavy wind. They came 
bruising along in groups of a dozen 
or twenty, their bluff bows making 
the spindsift fly. We had but 
little room to dodge between them; 
but in a few minutes we were 
rushing along the Texel stream of 
the Zuyder Zee beforo a wild 
squall of wiud from the north- 
west, which soon rose to a regu- 
lar smothering sea, short, choppy, 
and all white water. We had to 


shorten sail and lower the topmast 
in a violent hurry. The wife was 


in bed at the time, but was not 
long in dressing ; and on emerging 
from the cabin saw the sea, which 
her deceitful husband had repre- 
sented to be always calm and lake- 
like, a mass of foam through which 
the yacht was flying, with a great 
white surge at her bow, and the 
water tumbling over on both sides 
of the deck. 

The old pilot steered us remark- 
ably well through the pother, every 
now and then diving into a paper 
bag which he had brought with 
him, filled with coarse shag tobac- 
co, frequent handfuls of which he 
trausferred to his capacious cheeks. 

We were surrounded by danger- 
oug shorls traversed by narrow 
channels marked out by buoys and 
perches, through which there was 
a race of tide. After about fifteen 
miles of fair wind and tide, we 
turned «o the northward and had 
to tack tediously against the tide 
for about nine miles along the nar- 
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row Inschot channel between tae 
Robbesand and Molenrack and the 
Waard-gronden shoals. 

Rounding a white buoy, we turn- 
ed a sharp corner and sailed back 
almost in the direction in which 
we had come with a fair wind and 
tide down the Blauwe Sleuk chan- 
nel to the south-east, our destina- 
tion, Harlingen on the Friesland 
shore of the Zuyder Zee, being in 
sight. A heavy thunderstorm killed 
the wind and it fell dead calm. 
Drifting away to the southward 
into shoaling water (where we 
poled along for some time) we had 
to anchor for an hour. The heavy 
storm-clouds over to the westward 
looked alarming, and tempest after 
tempest passed over the islands to 
the northward, making the scene 
in that direction exceedingly grand, 
while we swayed gently on a calm 
sea ; and to the eastward we could 
see one of ‘those pearly atmospheres 
for which. the Zuyder Zee is 
noted. The Friesland shore was 
lost in a bright haze, out of which 
prominent objects such as churches, 
houses, and trees stood up’ boldly 
above the horizon, unconnected 
with each other; and with a silver 
streak of sea underneath and be- 
tween them to a further horizon 
beyond. Each object was doubled 
by reflection, and the general ap- 
pearance was that of a row of 
buoys of queer shapes floating upon 
a smooth lake for miles and miles. 
This appearance may be seen al- 
most every calm summer day on 
the Zuyder Zee when a few miles 
out from shore. 

A slight breeze from the west- 
ward allowed us to raise our anchor, 
and then as we sailed away for 
Harlingen, a shoal of dolphins 
hove in sight, and presently over- 
took the yacht, and dividing into 
two companies of a dozen in each, 
kept on both sides of the yacht 
within fifty yards of us. The 
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gambols of these creatures, which 
in appearance are like immense 
porpoises, were very interesting. 
They plunged and dived and leaped 
many feet out of the water, falling 
back with a resounding splash, and 
rushing under and around the yacht 
in rapid play. They are probably 
the white-beaked dolphin, but there 
is much uncertainty as to the 
species of cetaceans inhabiting the 
North Sea, and several kinds are 
called by the fishermen by the 
common naine of scowlter. They 
come inshore in rough weather, 
and are fond of following vessels, 
which perhaps they may take to be 
of a kindred species. 

We sailed into Harlingen at 


three in the afternoon, where our 


appearance attracted much atten- 
tion. We pushed through the 
lock to a confortable mooring- 
place in a very narrow canal, 
and made all snug, putting the 
awning up between us and the 
curious crowd on shore. The 
next morning a paragrapb appear- 
ed in the newspapers, aud went 
the round of the Friesland press. 
With the aid of a dictionary we 
translated it as follows :— 


“Yesterday evemmg arrived here 
from England a sailiug-vessel xo sinall 
as here before uot over the sea ix come. 
It isa narrowly built pleasure-yacht, 
measuring from stem to stern, perha 
30 feet at tho largest: iv her middle 
6 feet. Her ‘entire hold is as cabin 
evclosed in. This little ship is pro- 
vided with two masts. Evidently she 
chall along the canals of uur laud a 
tournée ec. She is at least realy to 
eiil in the Leeuwarden canal.” 


Harlingen is busy on we arrival 
of tho London steamers, but ap- 


parently at uo other time. There 
are large and convenient docks, and 
every facility for trade. 

The next morning the wind was 
ahead for our course to Leeuwar- 
fen, and there was a collection of 
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tow-horses and their attendauts on 
the bank waiting to be en:ployed. 
Haviug ascertained the market- 
value of a tow, we declined to pay 
the exorbitant prices at first asked, 
and saying we were in no hurry, 
but would wait until the wind 
changed, we let them all depart 
save one who came to our terms— 
namely, 3} guelders for the tow to 
Leeuwarden, a day’s journey So, 
after breakfast, we took his line 
aboard, and started at a jog-trot 
along a very narrow and winding 
canal through green pastures, 
where the larks were singing high 
aloft in the sunshine in true Eng- 
lish fashion. Our towman was 
most aniusing. ‘He was a yellow- 
haired blue-eyed Frisian, with long 
uutidy locks, short and thick-set, 
but active and very excitable. 
When we came to a great hay- 
stack ou a barge moored to the 
bank. he clambered up it on all- 
fours just like a cat, to pass the 
tow-rope over. He hung his sabots 
over the horse’s neck, and put on 
a pair of cloth slippers. He had 
no whip, but in lea thereof he 
would take off ove slipper to beat 
his horse with, hopping the while 
on the other leg in a most ludi- 
crous fashion. He had to stop to 
replace his slipper, and the steed, 
after trotting ov a few yards, 
would coolly halt and turn round 
to watch. Then there would be a 
hullabaloo and a repetition of the 
performance. 

We stopped at ana explored 
Franeker, a funny little town 
half-way to Leeuwarden, and then 
under way again we trotted merrily 
along in ap enjoyable manner, but 
without much incident, passing 
many smal] villages, of which one, 
called Deinum, had a remarkable 
church spire with a globular top, 
something like a huge inverted 
turnip, or, more poetically, the 
minaret of a Moorish mosque. 
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We arrived at Leeuwarden, and 
moored in a widening of the canal 
with sylvan surroundings, so that 
we seemed to be in a lake in a 
park. Hundreds of terns were 
swooping and circling about us, 
between the trees and over the 
water, looking brilliantly white 
in the sunshine inst a rising 
thunder-cloud, while their plain- 
tive cries mingled with the growl 
of the distant thunder. 

We were at once boarded by a 
civil harbour-master, who spoké 
English, and procured us a pilot 
over the Friesland meres for the 
next day but one. 

Leeuwarden is a remarkably fine 
town, with modern and fashionable 
appearances fitting in-better than 
usual with the picturesque char- 
acteristics of an ancient Dutch 
city. The gold helmet, with frontal 
bangles and pins, is commonly worn 
by the women,.and when covered 
only by a rich lace cap is very 
taking ; but when, as is too often 
the case, it is surmounted by a 
modern bonnet or hat, with arti- 
ficial flowers and gay ribbons, the 
effect is incongruous. 

Early in the morning we were 
awakened by the lowing of cattle 
and bleating of sheep, which passed 
us at frequent intervals ; but there 
was no sound of tramping feet, 
which was puzzling until we awoke 


to the fact that these droves of: 


animals were being conveyed in 
steamers and sailing- craft along 
the canal, and not by road. The 
canals were chock-full of vessels 
unloading animals; merchandise, 
cheeses, crockery (blue and brown, 
and quaint and artistic in shape), 
flowers, and vegetables. 

The cattle- market was beauti- 
fully clean, and the drovers’ and 
dealers’ proceedings remarkably 
orderly. The open spaces of the 
city were converted into markets 
—flowers in one place, cheeses in 
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another, hardwxre in a third, meat 
in another, andsoon. The streets 
were crowded, and the brilliant sun 
shone fiercely upon the golden hel- 
mets which bobbed everywhere 
through the crowd. These helmets 
are often of very great value, and 
set with jewels. Of course they 
are treasured heirlooms. The 
jewellers’ shops: are full of them, 
and full also of the delicate fili- 
gree-work for which Leeuwarden 
is noted. 

We did some marketing for 
provisions, and in vain search for 
mutton bought some kid’s flesh, 
which was very sweet and crisp. 
Meat was always our great diffi- 
culty, and at Hoorn we were 
actual!y offered horse-flesh as a 
delicacy. 

The pilot came on board at five 
the next morning, and the yacht 
was poled a long circuit through 
the canals and out the other side 
of the town while we were yet in 
bed. Many routes were now open 
to us through the most charming 
district of Friesland, and our 
actual route was determined from 
hour to hour by the wind, as it 
chanced to be fair or not. The 
south and east of Friesland is a 
labyrinth of canals and great 
meres, and when the wind was 
foul there could be no towing. 
The wind, however, was  con- 
veniently fair, and we bowled 
along at a great pace, at first 
through narrow canals by Froske- 
polle and Warrega. At the latter 
place the canal was so narrow that 
we had to lower sail ‘to prevent 
our boom from breaking the win- 
dows. Our advent created great 
excitement. People catching sight 
of us would bolt indoors, to reappear 
with the whole family. 

In the bushes in the gardens, 
and on the trees, were hung gourd- 
shaped baskets, which served as 
nests for the numerous ducks 
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One sees these curious basket- 
urses hung up everywhere in 
rieslaud., by aud along. and al- 
ways above the level of the water. 

Sometimes they are supported ou 

a framework of sticks. 
We had to trice up the tack aud 

lower the peak at every Lridge. as 
appears lo be the rule. aul as we 
had to put a dowblejee or so into 
the wooden shoe at the end of a 
fishing-pole, in which the tol] is 
taken at the bridges, we ranged all 
our sinall coins on the cabin-top 
to be in readiness, for we generally 
shot through the bridges at a great 
pace. 

We came to our first were at 
the reed-and-water-surrouuded vil- 
lage of Grouw, which looked such 
a thoroughly aquatic sort of place 
that we should like to revisit it. 

Oar pilot made many inquiries 
as to the depth of water from 
meeting craft as we flew along 
under a press of sail and with a 


freshening wind ; the seeson had 
heen a dry one, aud the waters 


were unusually low. It was a 
wild-looking country through which 
we were hurrying—water, reeds, 
marsh, aud sky ; and nothing else 
all around, save the uumerous 
wild-fowl—waders, terns, aud gulls 
—which would inake these watery 
wastes a paradise to the orni- 
thologist. 

We shal] never forget the sail 
across Sueekje Meer, which is some 
eight wiles across. We entered 
it in company with half-a-dozen 
big tjvlks laden with peat (which 
is scooped from the bottom of the 
lakes), but soon left them astern 
and led the way along the straight 
channel, well buoyed out, which 
marked the way across the peaty- 
coloured sea. For sea it looked, 
the low shores being only faintly 
discernible, au effect owing more 
to their flatness than to their 
distance. 
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Wishing to visit Sneek, we turned 
off to the right along a channel so 
shoal that our keel dragged in the 
mud, aud we had te keep the yacht 
well lai'l over by means of her top- 
sail to lessen her draught; so the 
decks were well awash. We met 
a Dutch yacht slout our own size, 
and very swart aud trim, with 
lofty. uarrow-headed sail, and a 
hright-colouredd flag as big as a top- 
sail. {Ler owner shouted to us 
excitedly the only Euglish phrase 
he could call to wind in a hurry, 
which was the odd greeting of 
* Good-bye, sir! Good-bye, sir!” 

We spent about an hour in 
Sueek shopping aud woney-chang- 
ing, and meeting with great civility. 
It is an odd little town, with a 
wealth of queer bits to sketch ; 
most foreign in its aspect, aud a 
place where oue feels inost com- 
fortably out of the world. We 
would have stayed there, but our 
pilot was nervous about the depth 
of water. and wished to take 
alvantage of the strong fair wind. 

Ou our way out of the Sneek 
channel, we met the Dutch yacht 
returuinug,: with her sails soaked 
half-way up the mast. She had 
found more “sea” on than she 
liked on Sneekje Meer. 

As the wind was now blowing 
very hard, we had to shorten can- 
vas considerably. We tore along 
canals and over meres before half 
a gale, and when we entered the 
stormy expanse of Tjeuke Meer 
(ten miles across) we were sur- 
prised to find what a commotion 
of coffee-coloured waves aud tinted 
surf there was. The channel was 
very shallow. We kept coutinu- 
ally sounding with a pole, to find 
only five feet of water and a hard 
bottom. Two great waves mounted 
on each quarter as we dragged the 
shallow water after us. 

The land was literally invisible 
through the mist and spray torn 
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from the short waves. Our decks 
were Swept with fresh water almost 
as much as they had been with 
the North Sea waves. No other 
craft was moving, but many were 
anchored or drifted aground. I 
think the peculiar hue of the 
water made the scene more wildly 

d. .As we neared the lower 
end of the mere, we turned off to 
the right. Our pilot looked hap- 
pier as the water deepened to six 
seet, and we shot into a canal 
where our swell washed the pike 
and eel fishers’ boats high on to 
the marsh ; then hurried over an- 
other large mere (called Groote 
Brekken), the farther end of which 
seemed to be merged in the sea; 
out of this into a narrow canal, 
and presen‘ly lowering all sail, ran 
under bare poles into Lemmer, 
having sailed fifty-five kilometres 
in seven and a half hours of grand 
sailing. 


Lemmer is a little town on the 


Zuyder Zee, having an excellent 
new harbour, with further works 


in course of construction. Har- 
lingen and Stavoren look with 
jealousy upon its development, and 
it will prove a formidable rival to 
them, as the approach to it is not 
hindered by dangerous sands, as is 
the case with the two older har- 
bours of Friesland. 

We spent the next day, which 
was Sunday, at Lemmer; and as 
the gale still continued, and it was 
cold and wet, things were rather 
dull. The people, too, were decid- 
edly cold and unfriendly in their 
looks and demeanour. The day 
passed slowly until the evening, 
when we came across a man to 
whom we had, two years ago, done 
a good turn at the island of Urk. 
He could speak a little English, 
and he came aboard and sat with 
us in the cabin for some time. We 
apologised for the small size of our 
cabin, and he replied, “There is 
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plenty of room. You: froww is not. 
so thick as mine. Mine weighs 
two hundredweight.” 

We returned his call later on 
by invitation. He was an “ Aard- 
appelen-handel,” or potato-dealer, 
owning a schuyt and trading to 
Urk. 

In the little parlour behind his 
shop we found the frouw, a full 
two hundredweight of unrestrained 
flesh, but with’a comely face under 
her golden crown ; his daughter, a 
strapping young woman, who was 
a champion skater;.a nice china 
tea-service, the coffee-pot on its 
little lamp, and the very best 
cigar I ever smoked. The coffee- 
pdt would not pour, and the froww 
retired with it, and we distinctly 
heard her blowing down the spout. 
She brought my wife a stooftje, or 
wooden -box footstool, in which 
was an earthen pan containing a 
glowing peat, which I was told 
diffused an agreeable warmth on 
this cold night. These foot-warm- 
ers are in general use all over Hol- 
land, and one sees in the churches 
great piles of them, set aside in 
the summer time. In the win- 
ter the fire-box is as essential 
an article of church-going as a 
Bibles 

When we rose to take our leave, 
I gave them my card, and to our 
great delight the frow ran to the 
shop-window, and taking down a 
placard about eighteen inches 
square with the name on it, “P. 
Ionge, Aard-appelen-handel,” gave 
it to us in exchange. Before we 
could carry it off, however, the 
daughter ran up-stairs and return- 
ed with a proper card of her own, 
with which we were fain to be 
content. 

In the morning, while. going 
through the lock, we were amused 
to see the town bellman making a 
proclamation. Instead of a bell, 
he had a big brass plate dangling | 
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at the end of a string, aud this he 
banged with a stick. 

Once out of the harbour. we ran 
to the southward for the island of 
Urk. over a gently heaving sea, 
and with a light fair wind filling 
our biggest topsail and balloou 
jib The shores of Friesland faded 

away, leaving only a line of clumps 
” floating in a silvery haze ; then, as 
these disappeared, Urh islaud rose 
like a cloud on the horizon. and 
presently became plainly visil:le— 
a curious mound of gravel dis- 
tinctly unlike any part of the 
mainland. crowned with its ser- 
ratel group of houses aud the 
lighthouse on the greeu. As we 
had visited Urk twice lefore, and 
knew well its brawny fishermen 
and amazouish but comely women, 
we did not now laud. In manner, 
customs, and <lress, and also in lack 
of household cleanliness, the Ork 
islanders are a trie apart from 
the Dutch. 

Leaving the island on our left, 
we ran stil] to the south-west in 
search of a leacon which marks 
the end of the large shoal known 
as Enkhuisen sand, which stretches 
out so far from the shore that the 
lofty church-tower of Enkhuisen 
was the only thing visible on th 
western horizon. We caught sigh! 
of the beacon just as we began to 
think we had missed it. It is a 
mere stick with a cage on the top. 
We raced past it with a freshening 
wind and sea, and as we hauled 
our wind and stood to the west- 
ward to fetch Hoorn Bay, we had 
to lower the topsail. Soon wwe 
were among the fleet of schuyts 
engaged in fishing for anchovies. 
Queer-looking craft they are ; flat 
bottomed of course, with long nar- 
row lee-boards, very beumy, and 
with such high sloping prows as 
to make them look all bow and 
no stern, But nothing can be 
better adapted for riding safely 
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over the short steep seas which 
a xtrong wind soon raises on tho 
“uyder Zee. The many harbours 
of the Zuyder Zee are crowded 
with these craft, especially on Sat- 
arday uights, when the boats have 
all come in for the Sabbath’s rest. 

{t is said that a thousand may 
sometimes be seen in sight at one 
time, and the sky-line to the 
southward seemed like the teeth 
of a saw with their narrow sails, 
so numerous were they. There 
are harbours to leeward from 
wherever the storm-wind may 
nlow on this beautiful sea, and its 
so called dead cities are busy with 
sea-life, and their spacious har- 
bours thronged with craft. 

The North Holland coast was 
now visible in a succession of 
clumps—trees, or houses, with the 
ever-present pearly lustre under- 
neath and between. Then the 
clumps were joined by the thin flat 
line of shore, and we stood along 
the land looking for Hoorn. A 
smart breeze and some rain sent 
us swishing aloug with the lee 
decks awash, and as close-hauled 
as we could go, until the beautiful 
watergate of Hoorn, with its lofty 
tower, came in sight, and then we 
1ad to tack up the harbour, sound- 
ing carefully with a pole on each 
tack, aud sailed into the pretty 
tree-bordered basin which forms 
the inner harbourof Hoorn. Here 
we were quietly and safely moored 
for two days. There is plenty to 
see at and near Hoorn. The city 
itself is so delightfully ancient, 
with its pointed and ornate gables 
leaning this way and that in defi- . 
ance of the laws of architectural 
gravity ; its weigh-house, where 
the cheese- weighers attached to 
the huge scales wear different 
coloured hats as a distinctive mark 
for the cheese of each district ; 
the market-place, where the coun- — 
try chariots were drawn up, and 
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the cheeses spread upon the ground 
in readiness for the morrow’s mar- 
ket, protected by tarpaulins and 
canvas in case of rain during 
the night ; the busy modern Dutch 
life, which is yet as quaint and 
distinctive as the ancient life, and 
is still well fitted to the ancient 
streets, the English shield from 
a war-ship hung as a trophy out- 
side the town hall; all is inter- 
esting in the extreme, and makes 
every step in Hoorn a pleasant 
one. 

We revisited Enkhuisen, which 
we had remembered to have been 
the deadest of the dead cities, but 
where we now found a large new 
harbour with steamers to Fries- 
land, running in connection with 
trains which entered a brand-new 
and sumptuous station. 

The harbours were crowded with 
fishing - craft, and the channels 
between the mainland and the sand 
were thronged with sailing-craft— 
great tjalks laden high with peat 
or hay, or the brushwood used for 

repairing dykes, unwieldy floating 
stacks which yet managed to sail 
well. 

The streets were 1ess grass-grown 
than before, and the dead city is 
awaking from its long sleep. We 
went to Zaandam, with its broad 
and beautiful river, and its three 
hundred and sixty-five windmills, 
sawing wood, grinding flour, and 
turning out money for the wealthy 
Zaandammers. Westrolled through 
the bright green meadows, where 
the black-and-white cows were 
milked by blue-bloused. men into 
red milk-pails, and the milk was 
carried in green-and-white boats, 
along green dykes to green-and- 
red farms, within squares of green 
and yellow stemmed trees ; and all 
under a blue-and-white sky and a 
blazing sun : all bright pronounced 
colour, and never a half-tone any- 
where. 
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We strolled under the great 
dyke which surrounds the Zuyder 
Zee with a rampari of Norway 
stone, and holds its waters as in a 
gigantic cup above the surround- 
ing land, and we heard the waves 
breaking above our heads on the 
other side of the dyke. 

We left Hoorn at eight o’clock 
on a sunny morning, but had not’ 
gone half a mile when a fog came 
on so thick that we could not see 
the bowsprit-end. As there was 
a good and fair breeze, we kept on, 
hoping the fog would soon clear, 
but taking the precaution to set 
the log and a proper compass 
course ; but the fog thickened, and 
we could hardly see each other. 
We were bound to Amsterdam, 
twenty-seven miles to the south- 
ward, but wished to touch Mar- 
ken, thirteen miles off. On we 
sailed, peering anxiously with 
straining eyes for the schuyts 
which we knew to be near us. 
A gigantic shape would suddenly 
loom up and quickly disappear, 
and we knew that we had passed 
within a very few yards of a 
schuyt, or a tall pole would glide 
past within a few inches of the 
bulwark, showing that we were 
among the long lines of sticks to 
which the eel-fishers fasten their 
eel lines and nets. The average 
depth of the southern part of the 
Zuyder Zee is but eight feet, and 
it is this shoalness which makes 
its seas dangerous in a storm. 

There were momentary lighten- 
ings of the fog and then dense 
smotherings of it, until we could 
hardly see the compass-card: of 
all sea troubles short of an actual 
gale a fog is the worst, and to a 
well-found and strong yacht a fog 
in crowded waters is perhaps worse 
than a gale. Our eyes ached and 
our heads grew dizzy ring 
through the darkness. the 
skipper said, “One can see. any- 
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thing in a fog,” meaning that the 
strange shapes of the rolling mist 
are deceptive, and show untruth- 
fally ship or buoy or land, while 
hiding the reality. After a couple 
of hours of this unpleasant and 
dangerous state of things, we haul- 
ed the log, and found that we had 
run the entire distance to Marken. 
We at once sounded, and found 
that we were in five feet of water 
—only three inches to spare. In 
another five minutes we should 
have been ashore on Marken Island. 
We stood off to six feet and in 
to five, carefully and continually 
sounding, until the land loomed 
overhead. We kept as close to the 
shadow of it as we dared until we 
heard the sound of the fog-bell off 
the harbour, and not deeming it 
prudent to land, we stood on for 
Amsterdam. All at once the fog 
lifted, giving us a good ‘view of the 
island. In another half-hour every 
vestige of fog had disappeared, agd 


we were ramping along under a 
brilliant sun and blue sky ; the sea 
covered with schuyts through which 
we had come safely in a somewhat 
marvellous manner, We distanced 
all craft bound in the same direc- 
tion, sailed briskly up to the 
great sluices at Schellingwoude, 
which connect the Y with the 
Zuyder Zee, passed through in 
company with many vessels and 
yachts, left them all astern, and 
arrived at our old berth at Amster- 
dam early in the afternoon. 

There was a gorgeous and most 
successful regatta on the Friday 
at sea off Ymuiden, on the Satur- 
day on the Y, on the Sunday*on 
the Zuyder Zee, and a week's 
cruise of yachts in company round 
the Zuyder Zee, which must have 
been most charming; but imper- 
ative business called us back to 
England on the Saturday, and we 
missed most of the fun. 

G..CuristopHeR Davizs. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—SAMUEL FOOTE. 


* And, always, ’tis the saddest sight to see. 
An old man faithless in Humanity.” 


TAKEN as a whole. Flounder- 
shayle was a singularly grey place, 
though grey, it is true, in many 
different shades. There was the 
dull grey of the rocks, the chilly 
grey of the huddled houses, topped 
by the bluish-grey of their slate- 
roofs; there was the leaden grey 
of the waves, and there was the 
stormy grey of a low-hanging sky, 
rarely lightened at this season by 
so much as a watery sunbeam. 
Taken as a whole, Floundershayle 
was also a singularly serious place. 
Perhaps it was because of its being 
so grey that it was so serious; or 
perhaps what had given to the vil- 
lagers that set cast of countenance, 
and even to the children that 
solemn stare, was the anxiety of 
the life they lived, the tooth-and- 
nail struggle with wind and waves 
by which the majority of them 
gained their bread. Men who, on 


an average, look death in the face . 


not less than once a-week, are not 
generally given to viewing life 
from a light-hearted or a flippant 
point of view. Ohildren whose 
fathers, or if not their fathers 
their uncles, o if not their uncles 
their grandfathers, have come to 
an untimely end in pursuit of their 
watery calling, are wont to draw 
their early impressions, those im- 
pressions. that mould character, 
from ‘nights of terror and scenes of 
grief ; to have their games broken 
off by the exigencies of desperate 
rescues, and their laughter drowned 
by the wailing of their mothers 
and the weeping of their sisters. 
Windows that are for ever being 
shaken by the wind are apt to 


droop in their sockets to a half- 
melancholy, half-drunken angle, 
which cannot fail to impart a cer- 
tain desolation to the scene which 
they are supposed to frame; panes 
that are for ever crusted with the 
salt of flying spray cannot be ex- 
pected to blink as brightly as their 
inland brethren; walls that have 
stood there patiently to be beaten 
and buffeted from year to year, 
their faces scarred bya hundred 
storms, the doorsteps at their feet 
eaten into by the eager breath of 
the sea, will never smile at the 
wanderer with that cheery wel- 
come which happy farmhouses, or 
thatched cottages in'sheltered dells, 
can so cheaply give. The very 
door—framed, as it very likely is, 
from the remains of a ship that 
has gone to pieces on the rocks 
before your eyes—can scarcely 
be entered with quite the same 
vacuity of thought that would. be 
perfectly in place in the farm- 
house or the cottage. 

So, whether it was that the.vil- 
lage was haunted by the ghosts of 
drowned fishermen, or whether it 
was that it was shadowed by the 
curses of shipwrecked mariners— 
such mariners, namely, who, ac- 
cording to wicked old stories about 
that Choughshire coast, had been 
shipwrecked not quite by accident 
—Floundershayle was grey, and it 
was serious. Nodoubt the granite 
had more to do with it than any- 
thing else. The rocks were granite; 
out of great square blocks of this 
same granite the houses were built, 
and with great slabs of granite the 
pig-sties were enclosed ; lumpsi of 
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granite paved the tortuous streets, 
and stiles of granite intercepted 
the paths. No golden thatch, no 
rosy flush of bricks—all grev stone 
and grey slate. 

But of course it was not all 
grey, or flesh and blood could not 
have stood it. There is nothing so 
bad but it has its extenuating cir- 
cumstances, The little steep stony 
streets climbing up and down the 
uneven ground were brightened 
here and there by rough attempts 
at gardening. Coming suddenly 
round a straggly corner, or emerg- 
ing from out of the most curiously 
twisted byway, it was a‘ relief to 
find a fuchsia still in flower nailed 
against a sheltered scrap of wall, 
and nodding its many red heads at 
you in the breeze; or to stumble 
upon little odd corners of garden, 
of any shape and in any position, 
three-cornered or square, a strip 
or a patch, screening themselves 
from the sea-air as best they. could, 
and chock-full just now of some- 
what battered autumn flowers,—of 
asters and marigolds and dahlias, 
all with very thick juicy stalks, 
and very big round heads, fed and 
fatted as they were by fish-refuse 
and sea-weed manure. And here, 
too, the remains of defunct ves- 
sels come in most conveniently ; 
for if Dick Trebellin’s patch of 
“escalony” was fenced in with 
what had once formed part of the 
cabin-work of that Dutch ship that 
was wrecked last year, Bob Penly 
had been even more fortunate in 
securing for his geranium-bed three 
yards of green trellis-work, which 
no one would have recogni as 
the poop of that unfortunate Ger- 
man vessel that six years ago was 
lost with all hands. But as the 
demand for the precious spars was 
great, and as ships were not 
wrecked every day even at Floun- 
dershayle, it was only a favoured 


few who were the proud possessors 
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of wooden palings. Half-a-dozen 
granite boulders pushed together 
so as to form a rough wall was the 
common thing; or occasionally an 
old fishing-net, stretched from one 
stake to the other, ended its exist- 
ence in the character of an im- 
promptu garden-hedge. 

It must have been in obedience 
to the law of compensation that 
the Floundershayle villagers culti- 
vated their tangled gardens. The 
red and the yellow of thése bright 
patches was the natural antidote 
to the grey of the granite, and’ 
their perfume, no doubt, was equal- 
ly the antidote to the other pér- 
fumes of the place. For, in addi- 
tion to being grey and to being 
serious, the village also, unfortu- 
nately, was very highly scented, 
and not exclusively with the breath 
of flowers. It smelt of fish in 


every shape, and also, alas! in 
every stage; of fish cooked, un- 
cooked, and cooking ; of fish plump 


and lean, flat and long, fresh-caught 
and stale. It smelt also of nets 
hung up to dry, of wet boots put 
out to sun, of boats pulled on to 
the beach, of a great many square 
yards of wood and wool and leather, 
which had been saturated, and 
thrice saturated, with sea-water. 
Floundershayle had a church 
with a square tower, it had a 
post-office, and it had also an 
inn. This inn stood at the upper 
end of one of the steep streets, 
which up to that point was very 
narrow, like all the Floundershayle 
streets, but widened there abruptly, 
leaving a free space in front of the 
inn, a sort of sandy slope, where 
three or four old boats lay, keel-up- 
permost—boats which would never 
put to sea again, and now appeared 
to have no other object in existence 
than to serve as convenient lounges 
for the gossips of the place. In 
each of the inn windows which 
flanked the front door there was 
. P N . 
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stuck a paper, once white, now 
yellow by the action of the salt 
air. On one of these papers it 
was announced that hot coffee was 
to be had within on the shortest 
notice; on the other, in the same 
handwriting, and, as it were, in 
the same. tone of voice, wooden 
coffins were promised, also at the 
shortest notice. 

Considering the very frequent 
occurrence of violent death upon 
this coast, the advertisement of 
the coffins really required no expla- 
nation ; but to the mind of a super- 
stitious traveller there would ap- 
pear to be some depressing connec- 
tion between the two announce- 
ments in the two windows, as if the 
requirement of the second article 
was a simple and natural result 

‘of the consumption of the first. 

It was in this inn that Maud, in 
charge of little Hal and his nurse, 
found, herself installed. The nurse 
was in despair at everything, begin- 
ning with the coffee and ending 
with the mattresses; and the cor- 
ners of Hal’s mouth went down a 
little when he discovered that the 
beach was of rock and not of sand, 
and that his wooden spade would 
not dig holes in granite ; but Maud 
complained of nothing. Her curi- 
osity had reached a pitch that was 
almost fever-heat, or would have 
been fever-heat had the hot-headed 
Maud not been resolutely kept 
under by the cool-headed Maud. 
It was the cool-headed Maud who 
determined that one whole day 
should be devoted to resting from 
the fatigues of the journey; calmly 
reviewing the situation, and cau- 
tiously making inquiries. 

“Samuel Foote?” said the land- 
lady, when questioned—“ it’s him 
we call.the outlandish bootmaker. ” 
Why was he called so! The land- 
lady really was not very sure, 

except that it might be he had 
come from some outlandish parts 
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when he settled in the country 
some ten or twelve yearsago. No 
one denied that he was crazy, but 
for all that he made fishing-boots 
that stuck together in the sea- 
water longer than any that were 
made for miles and miles.around, 
and therefore, despite his incon- 
venient position, he never lacked 
customers. “But if it’s giving 
him an order you're after, miss, you 
might as well spare yourself the 
trouble, for he'll not take it.” 

“Why not?” asked Maud in 
surprise. 

“ He'll neither make nor mend 
a shoe for any woman, be she old 
or young, foul or fair ; it’s just one 
of his crazy ways.” __ 

“So there’s no mistake about the 
woman-hatred,” thought Maud to 
herself, in considerable amusement, 
and with an increased thrill of 
interest, for the idea of a woman- 
hater tallied most admirably with 
that of a rejected lover. “Is 
that why he lives so far away by 
himself ¢” she inquired. 

“That’s it, miss; he can’t abide 
the sight of a woman’s face. He's 
got better days and worse days. 
Sometimes, maybe, when a girl 
comes along with her father’s 
boots to be patched he'll snap a 
few words at her, though mighty 
sharp ones; but oftener he'll turn 
his back and play the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, whatever you 
may do or say, and ‘once he gets 
that fit, red-hot pincers wouldn’t 
get a word out of him.” 

Presently Maud succeeded: in 
discovering that the spot where 
Samuel Foote lived was the spot 
of what had once been one of 
the mines worked by the Bevan 
family. It stood on Gullyscoombe 
ground, and was distant several 
miles, The name of the old mine! 
The name of the old mine was 
Wheal Tally-ho ; it had been shut 
up years ago. The stolid: but 
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civil landlady was quite sorry to 
have to remember how many years 
ago it was. ‘“Wheal Tally-ho,” 
repeated Maud to herself,—where 
had that name got a place in her 
memory? Then it came back to 
her: the glass case in the library 
at Kippendale, and Lord Kippen- 
dale, with civilly repressed im- 
patience, explaining to her aboat 
the different copper-samples. Yes, 
she remembered now quite well. 
Wheal Tally-ho was the old copper- 
mitie which had come to grief, as 
Lord Kippendale expressed it, just 
about the same time that his 
brother Ronald had come to grief. 
It was the mine that had grown so 
poor that the propriety of work- 
ing it further had become an open 
question, when, again in Lord 
Kippendale’s words, half-a-dozen 
yards of. roofing had mercifully 
fallen in, and thus had settled the 
question in favour of abandon- 
ment. : 

Upon this day of voluntary ‘in- 
action there followed two more 
days of enforced inaction — en- 
forced, alas! by the rain, which 
boisterously pelted the inn win- 
dows, and which, no doubt, was 
doing exactly the same to the 
windows of Gullyscoombe House, 
over at the other side of the bay. 
Maud could not help wondering 
how her friends were spending 
these dismal hours. She hoped, 
she hardly knew why, that she 
would not meet. any of them be- 
fore the question of Samuel Foote 
was settled one way or the other. 
But she had no objection to listen- 
ing to what the landlady had to 
say about them, and the landlady 
had a good deal to say, for the 
subject was naturally one of very 
vital interest in this neighbour- 
hood. By the evening of that 
third day, Maud was in posses- 
sion of a very fair collection of 
particulars concerning what the 


Bevan family had said and done 
and looked since their advent in 
those parts. “Shall I be merciful 
and pass them on?” said*Maud to 
herself, with a smile, that night 
after Hal had been packed into 
bed, and she sat alone in the little 
primitive sitting-room ; and then, 
perhaps because she had nothing to 
do, perhaps because she so very dis- 
tinctly remembered that last look 
she had seen on Mr Carbury’s face, 
she pulled the inkstand towards 
her, and, almost before she was 
aware of it, had ‘covered three 
pages with her first imperfect and 
not over-cheerful impressions of 
the country. “If Gullyscoombe 
is one quarter as bad as: its 
des¢ription,” she wrote, “it is. no 
wonder that, despite their high 
spirit, they have begun to mope 
already, and that poor Lord Kip- 
pendale has aged a year for every 
week of his exile,” And then, for 
decency’s sake, something was said 
on the fourth page about a pair of 
gloves that were to be strong and 
cheap, and regarding which she 
would be very grateful, &c. 
Next day the sky was still of a 
hardened hopeless grey; but the 
rain had ceased to fall, and Maud 
resolved to delay no longer. De- 
spite the landlady’s warning, she 
carefully wrapped a pair of old 
shoes in paper: whether they 
were accepted or not,.they would 
do equally well as a means of 
‘ntroduction. Having established 
Hal at a window from which he 
could watch the string of men 
that were carting sea-weed on the 
beach —for the tide was out— 
Maud, with her parcel under her 
arm, a map of the country in her 
pocket, and a few general direc- 
tions as to the road carefully 
stored in her memory, sallied 
forth on her voyage of discovery. 
Turning her face away from the 
sea, she threaded her way between 
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the little close-packed grey houses 
until the path was waradk which 
led her past the little grey church. 
Beyond the church there stood one 
or two solitary huts and some 
square enclosures, used for the 
cattle at night, and consisting of 
low loose walls of stone, kept only 
from crumbling down entirely by 
the bramble and furze which over- 
grew them. A gap in the wall, 
and the scattered stones beside it, 
ready to be built into their place 
when the cattle should have en- 
tered, was all the gate that could 
be afforded in this country of much 
stone and little wood. A little 
farther on Maud passed some of 
‘the cows themselves, lifting their 
legs rather disconsolately from be- 
tween the prickly furze, and look- 
ing very much, poor beasts, as 
though they had been fed upon 
something about as nourishing as 
‘that everlasting grey granite from 
which there seemed no escape. 

The path had now become a 
sort of steep lane, sunk between 
high stony sides. Some thin- 

wn furze-bushes on the top of 
the walled banks showed almost 
black against the sky ; long loops 
‘of bramble, stripped of all but 
their very last leaves, straggled 
down from the ground above ; out 
of the chinks between the stones 
bunches of dead fern hung down 
straight as cords, their stalks 
rotted black by the damp, their 
necks broken by the wind. By 
degrees, as the path mounted, the 
banks lowered; but it was not 
until she had been walking for 
fully half an hour that “Maud 
emerged at last into the open, 
and was able to judge of the sort 
of country she was traversing. 

A naked line of hills confronted 
her; their crests jagged into a rocky 
outline, as forbidding as battle- 
ments and as sharp as teeth, their 
flanks scattered over with granite 
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blocks, savagely piled or wildly 
strewn. The summer blaze of 
furze-blossom had long since been 
quenched—all but a few yellow 
flames that lingered to crest a 
ridge or touch a hollow. For one 
bush in bloom there stood a hun- 
dred that were flowerless, or rust- 
ling with bleached remains, the 
ghosts of a fire that has burnt 
itself to ashes. Here and there, 
at great intervals, there was some- 
thing that would have liked to be 
a tree, if only that tyrannous sea- 
breeze would consent; but these 
were all twisted and curiously 
contorted by the action of the 
wind; and the only leaves that 
grew to normal size -were. those 
that were turned towards the 
land. Every bush was thus but 
half developed, kept under by the 
knife of the gale where’ it stood 
exposed, which gave to them all a 
curious one-sided look. Seen from 
afar, these widely scattered trees, 
all leaning in one direction, all 
with their backs to the sea and 
their faces to the land, with their 
knotted branches and crazy trunks, 
appeared like a scattered band 
of fugitive cripples, hunchbacked, 
lame, and dwarfed, hobbling away 
on their sick legs from the enemy 
behind them, but condemned by 
an unkind fate to hobble for ever 
on the same spot, and to stretch 
their arms in vain towards the 
shelter which they so sorely need, 
but which it is their destiny never 
to reach. Presently the path which 
Maud was following changed its 
character once more. It had be- 
gun by being a road, it had then 
turned into a lane, it had now 
become a path, and soon no more 
than a thread or a shadow of one, 
scarcely discernible as such except 
where looking some way ahead the 
darker green of the crushed grass 
caught the eye. All this time it 
had been steadily mounting, and 
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soon Maud ‘found herself in the 
midst of the scattered stone-blocks 
which she had seen from afar, and 
for the first time experienced the 
oppressive desolation of a granite 
moor. And now the hillside ‘be- 
gins to assume the appearance. of 
a vast graveyard, with a grave- 
yard’s mournfulness, but without 
a graveyard’s peace, These reel- 
ing slabs, these tottering pillars, 
these monumental piles, rudely 
thrown down and recklessly scat- 
tered, all seem to speak of tombs 
desecrated and broken repose. If 
the Choughshire giants of old do 
indeed sleep under these tumbled 
headstones, as it is hard to believe 
they do not, it is quite clear, at 
any rate, that they do not sleep 
well. Neither is their memory 
cherished, nor are their resting- 
places tended ; only the bramble 
with its thorny branches clasps 
the stone, only bitter berries drop 
upon it: for epitaph these much 
neglected giants have but the 
scars graven by the beating rain ; 
and for mourner, the white sea- 
bird that flits moaning over the 
rock. 

As Maud’s eyes roamed from 
side to side, her heart seemed to 
stand still in face of this strong 
desolation. There was nothing 
living in sight, nothing that seem- 
ed to speak of life having ever 
been there, unless it were that 
shadowy thread of a path on ahead, 
and a tuft of sheep’s-wool caught 
upon the thorns of a furze and 
fluttering in the wind. How long 
she wandered on thus Maud never 
exactly knew, nor how often she 


made up her mind that she had 


lost her way, nor how feverishly 
she consulted her map. She knew 
only that when her anxious eyes 
were at last rewarded by some- 
thing that stood out boldly against 
the sky—something that was too 
tall for a tree and too straight for 
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a pile of boulders—she gazed at it 
for more than a minute incredu- 
lously, and almost. refused to be- 
lieve that this was really a mine- 
chimney. But, once having con- 
vinced herself of the fact, she left 
the path without hesitation, and 
took what seemed to be the 
straightest road across country. 
It was the hot-headed Maud who 
was the author of this move, and 
very soon the cool-headed Maud 
was regretting it ; for the soil here 
was of a more boggy nature, as 
was betrayed by the broad ribbons: 
of the sedges, now withered to a 
brilliant yellow, and by the bronze 
or gold-tipped rushes, bowing with 
such a feathery ripple before the 
wind, Pools of water, framed 
in close-grown bushes and shining 
like deep-set mirrors, broke up the 
ground in. a distressing manner. 
Of some of these. round pools 
there remained but the setting, 
the closely knit bushes bending 
over the little hollow like the 
frame of an old mirror without 
the glass; but the moist green 
blades at the bottom showed that 
the glass had been there but lately, 
and would be there soon again. It 
was with soaked feet and panting 
chest that’ Maud.at length 

beside the old mine - buildings. 
The ground which they o¢cupied 
was comparatively level, but at a 
few hundred paces off a new — 
of hill rose at so decided an angle 
as to present what was. apparent- 
ly a wall of rock curtained and 
fringed by tangled overgrowth. 
It was only now that with a 
qualm the question arose, Is it 
the right place after all? At first 
sight the engine-house alone, with 
its granite chimney, appeared to 
have escaped ruin, There was an 
open shed or two with a certain - 
amount of roof remaining, and 
there were several large uneven 
mounds of rubbish, the mining 
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* deads” of former days, now half 
buried in weeds. The place had 
evidently been dismantled years 
ago, though, to judge from the ex- 
tent of its ruins, it had once upon 
a time been a large concern. All 
the window-frames and:doors had 
been ‘torn out, though the walls 
had been left to stand, for wood 
was so precious in this country 
while stone was so cheap. “This 
is the wildest of all wild-gooso 
chases,” reflected Maud, as she 
picked her way among the weeds 
and rubbish ; “a shoemaker here, 
indeed!” She had scarcely said 
it when, on turning a corner, she 
caught sight, of a curl of smoke, a 
row of beehives, a band of flowers, 
and,a blue sign-board with the 
portrait of a wonderful sort of 
boot, for which the requfsite sort 
of leg would still have to be in- 
vented, and the following inscrip- 
tion, “Samuel Foote, Man Boot- 
maker”-— this written so large 
that he who might chance to run 
here could certainly not fail to 
read.. The door over which the 
blue board hung was closed, and 
evidently in working order; and 
there were panes, very much crossed 
with strips of paper but still panes, 
in the window beside it. It was 
clear that this one little. corner of 
the deserted buildings had been 
made habitable ; there was even a 
rough stone fencing round the band 
of flowers, composed evidently of 
stones dragged together from the 
ruins around. By the side of the 
patched-up building stood. a pile 
of dead furze, neatly stacked and 
carefully -weighted with stones. 
Finding herself so near the attain- 
ment of her object, actually face 
to face with the veil which shroud- 
ed the mystery, Maud ‘stood still 
in a sort of dismay.*~ It rushed 
- ‘over her that what she was going 
- to do was no less than putting her 
own fate and that of the house 
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of Bevan to the touch. The 
idea which had been for the last 
fortnight the mainspring of her 
actions had never appeared to her 
so insanely far-fetched, so pitiably 
improbable, as it appeared at this 
moment. If she stayed her hand 
before lifting the veil; it was not 
because she was afraid of the mys- 
tery that lay behind; rather it was 
because she was afraid that there 
was no mystery there—that, after 
all, this old shoemaker was just an 
old shoemaker and nothing more, 
and that she herself would within 
the next ten minutes be proved 
the dupe of her own ingenuity. 
But it was too late to retreat, 
With resolute steps Maud ap- 
proached the door. A row of 
wooden boot-shapes leant against 
the wall, with the leather stretched 
over them for drying, looking 
rather like amputated legs. The 
beehives wore iron collars round 
their necks, and being securel 
tethered to the walls, -could no 
doubt stand their ground in the 
teeth of the fiercest blast. Among 
the overblown flowers the bees 
were busily murmuring. Within, 
also, there was a sound—some one, 
whistling in a shrill, sharp, melan- 
choly tone.’- Maud rapped boldly 
vith her umbrella against the door, 
and the whistling at once turned 
into a plaintive grumbling which 
gradually approached the door, 
accompanied by shuffling steps. 
Then a little old man, a curiously 
hideous, little old man looked out 
upon Maud. Everything about. 
him was crooked, beginning with 
his mouth, which went down at one 
side as though he had just swallow- 
ed a spoonful of unadulterated 
vinegar, and his nose, which inclin- 
ed one way more than the other, 
and ending with his feet, which 
appeared to be of different sizes, a 
much worse match than any boots 
he had ever made—at least, it was 
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to be hoped so for the sake of his 
customers. His shoulders also 
were of different heights, and no 
one of his fingers appeared to be 
in the slightest degree related to 
any of the nine others—scarcely, in 
fact, to be on bowing terms with 
them. Altogether, Maud, as she 
saw him, felt reminded. of those 
grotesquely contorted trees which 
she had noticed in her upward 
walk. To make this general in- 
equality complete, he was one-eyed. 
The remaining eye was small and 
grey ; if he had ever had another, 
most likely it had been black or 
blue, so obstinately did Nature ap- 
pear to have made up her mind 
that nothing about this unlucky 
creature should match anything 
else. “Iam not in the least sur- 
prised at Molly not having taken 
this one,” said Maud to herself, as 
she surveyed the figure of fun before 
her. The queer littlé shoemaker 
had come to the door holding a 
half-finished boot in one hand, but 
at sight of Maud he dropped it, and 
stood regarding her in ar attitude 
of petrified consternation. 

“T have brought a pair of shoes 
to be new heeled,” began Maud in 
a clear and decisive tone. 

The shoemaker glared for about 
a minute longer, with his sour 
mouth going down at the. one 
corner, and his solitary eye dilating 
with what looked like a mixture of 
alarm and suspicion. ‘Then, slowly 
disclosing some half-dozen teeth, 
each of a different size, shape, and 
colour, he turned his misshapen 
head over the lowest of his two 
shoulders. “Did she read the 
sign?” he observed, in a voice as 
full of cracks and fissures as an old 
fiddle-board. ‘It is written plain, 
and it is written big. Shall I have 
to write it bigger?” He did not 
seem. to be speaking to Maud, but 
to somebody in the interior of the 
room. 
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“Well,” said Maud c-lmly, 
“will you mend my shoes?” 

“Will I mend her shoes ?” said 
the shoemaker, speaking just as 
before. ‘They haven’t asked me 
that question these ten years. I 
thought the women-folk knew me 
— it’s time they did; ha! She had 
better read the sign.’ 

Maud was much taller than the 
old man, and, peering over his 
shoulder, she could catch a glimpse 
of the room within. It seemed to 
be at least as funny as Lady Baby 
had described it, very small and 
very full, and papered apparently 
something: on the principle of a 
scrap-screen. What puzzled her 
most wag the silence which met 
Samuel Foote’s remarks. Orane 
her neck as she might, she could 
catch no glimpse of any person 
within. 

“Well, whether you mend them 
or not, I cannot possibly walk 
back without a reasonable rest,” 
said Maud, and, coolly putting the 
shoemaker to one side, she walked 
past him into the room. She 
found herself standing in a little 
square space, very close and very 
stuffy, with a smell of flowers, of 
leather, and of grease, and yet, 
at the same time, as scrupulously 
neat as a box of toys. There were 
boots finished and half finished 
standing on the table, pieces of 
leather just shaped, mere silhou- 
ettes of boots, packets of soles and 
whole skins still untouched. Pots 
of grease and bobbins of thread 
were ranged in long rows upon 
shelves on the wall. Walls and 
ceiling were papered entirely with 
a mixture of printed matter 
and pictures. Most of this was 
large-typed advertisements, often 
illustrated, and proclaiming gene- 
rally some shoemaker’s requisite, 
such as “the indestructible iron 
thread,” or, “the best waterproof 
patent ready-made soles, in packets 
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of a hundred dozen.” At the bot- 
tom of one of these papers Maud’s 
eye ‘caught the word “ Philadel- 
phia” ; and going nearer in some 
surprise, she proceeded to examine 
it. She then perceived that the 
papers on the wall were almost 
exclusively American, but most of 
‘them of very old date. ‘So these 
are the ‘outlandish parts’ he has 
come from?” thought Maud. Let 
us say he fled broken-hearted to 
America at the time Molly be- 
stowed her hand on Adam. Oheer 
up, Mr Detective ; so far, so good ! 
Even the chimney-piece was cov- 
ered with these papers. It was to 
the chimney-piece that Maud next 
directed her particular attention. 
There was a great variety of orna- 
ments there. There were branches 
of sea-weed stuck in glasses, and 
there were shells and crab-backs 
arranged in symmetrical rows, like 
the bobbins and the pots of grease. 
It seemed as if the little crooked 
shoemaker had a vague idea of 
making up for the want of sym- 
metry in his own person, by a 
passion for putting everything 
around him in rows and lines 
and precise shapes. But Maud’s 
piercing eyes had instantly noted 
that among the miscellaneous 
ornaments there was nothing re- 
sembling a copper-cairn, neither 
were there any forked twigs 
hanging anywhere on the walls. 
“ Better and better,” was Maud’s 
comment, as she noted this distinct- 
ly suspicious circumstance. “ He 
has had a fright, and no mistake.” 
But though there were no copper- 
cairns on the chimney-piece, there 
was another very curious ornament 
there, an ornament which proudly 
graced the centre, and whith for a 
little time puzzled Maud’s ingeni- 
ous guesses. Finally she came to 
the conclusion that it was a shoe, 
clumsily made of cloth, with some- 
thing almost prehistoric about its 
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shape; obviously very old, and 
yet apparently having been little 
worn, for the inside was in the 
same condition as the outside, It 
stood on a little square of nicked- 
out leather, and had once ap- 

tly been shaded by a glass 
globe, of which there now only 
remained the rim and a few 
fragments—the letter of the law 
without the spirit. Despite the 
laborious tidiness, a want of com- 
mon-sense betrayed itself here and 
there in the disposition of the 
things,—something that spoke of 
incongruity in the mind that had 
planned it all, 

Everything in the room was un- 
expected and puzzling, even this 
that no second occupant was 
visible—nothing but a large white 
tom-cat sitting on the table among 
the half-finished boots, with long 
silky fur that seemed to have been 
spun of snowflakes, and a pair of 
enormous round eyes, as brilliantly 
blue as two freshly gathered marsh 
forget-me-nots. 

Samuel Foote meanwhile had 
partially recovered from his con- 
sternation ; with a gesture of feeble 
resignation and a shrug of his 
highest shoulder, he picked up the 
boot he had dropped and went 
back to work. Maud’s decision 
had evidently overawed him, but 
his face might be likened to that 
of a holy monk who sees the sanc- 
tuary of his cell invaded, so much 
disgust, so much horror was there 
written there. 

“ And: now,” said Maud, stand- 
ing by the chimney-piece and ‘sur- 
xeying him sharply through her 
narrowed eyelids —‘“‘and now I 
want to know what possible rea- 
son you can have for grudging me 
a pair of new heels and a handful 
of nails for fixing them with.” 

“So they be not the nails 
in her coffin,” said the shoemak- 
er, without looking round, “she 
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shall not have them.” Again he 
seemed not to be speaking ¢o her 
but speaking at her, through the 
medium of some invisible person- 
age. Decidedly this was not one of 
the outlandish. bootmaker’s “ good 
days,’ as indicated by .the land- 
lady. . 

‘You seem a little put-out, 
Mr Foote,” said Maud ; “is that 
boot not getting on?” 

He turned his eye suspiciously 
upon her, as if he doubted her in- 
tention in putting the question. 

“T have been a little put-out 
for the last thirty years,” he re- 
plied ; then, appearing to recollect 
himself, he withdrew his gaze. 
“Do you hear her speak, New 
York?” he said. ‘My work to 
be done before sundown, and a 
woman chattering at my elbow. 
Do you hear her talk ?” 

This time Maud saw that he 
was looking straight at his cat. 

“ What is it you call your cat?” 
she asked. 

“New York,” said Samuel 
Foote. 

“ What ?” 

“New York,” said the shoe- 
maker again, quite calmly. Maud 
thought it was a good deal for a 
cat to be called, but Samuel Foote 
apparently did not think so, nor 
did New York itself, to judge 
from the air of perfect satisfaction 
with which it curled its feathery 
tail over its velvet toes, neither 
oppressed nor embarrassed by the 
vastness of its title, 

- “T suppose you brought him 
with you from America?” sug- 
gested Maud. 

“Who says I’ve been in ‘ Mer- 
iky’?” snapped Samuel Foote over 
his shoulder. 

“Well, your wall-paper seems 
to say so, for one thing.” 

The old man threw a malignant 
glance at his walls, and then, with 
an uneasy grunt, settled back to his 


work: It was not until Maud had 
repeated her question in’ several 
different that she remem- 
bered the landlady’s wofds, and 

ised one of those attacks of 
silence which, according to her 
informant, were deep enough and 
dogged enough to defy anything 
short of red-hot pincers, ‘ Evi- 
dent discomfort at mention of 
America,” went down immediately 
in Maud’s intangible note-book,— 
“circumstance to be further in- 
vestigated at convenient moment.” 
In the meantime she wisely 
dropped the point at issue, and 
made some harmless remark about 
bees and flowers, which drew a 
grudging reply from the shoe- 
maker. In this way a sort of 
lame conversation was carried on 
for a little time, Samuel Foote 
either not answering or addressing 
his replies exclusively to his cat ; 
Maud cautiously putting out 
ceelers in the shape of personal 
questions, then hastily snatching 
at the first subject that came 
uppermost when she perceived 
that alarm had raised another of 
those blank walls of silence, She 
very soon discovered that, al- 
though the blank wail was not to 
be knocked down by pressure, it 
was easily circumvented by strata- 
gem, a diplomatic change of topic 
being all that was wanted. But it 
was a slow process, and at the end 
of ten minutes she did not seem to 
have gained much ground. It was 
during the fifth or sixth of these 
silent fits that Maud found her- 
self obliged, for want of a rousing 
topic, to fall back upon that of her 
heel-less shoes. 

“"Twould have saved some 
trouble,” grumbled Samuel Foote, 
‘‘if she’d used her eyes instead of 
her tongue. What made her not 
read the sign it’s writ big enough : 
‘Samuel Foote, Man Boot- 
maker.’” 
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‘And yet Samuel Foote must 
once upon a time have been a 
ladies’ shoemaker,” said Maud,— 
“at least, if he made this,” and as 
she spoke. she touched the curi- 
ous cloth slipper which graced the 
centre of the chimney-board. 

“Don’t touch it!” shrieked the 
old man suddenly. ‘Don’t touch 
it! It is a poisonous thing—it 
burns, it smells.” 

“Smells?” said Maud in sur- 
prise. “No, it doesn’t.” 

“Yes, it does; it smells of bad- 
ness and cruelty and falseness, of 
all the wicked women in the world. 
But it is neatly made,” he added, 
in the same breath; “it is as 
neatly made as a shoe need be, and 
yet she said it did not fit.” The 
last words were quavered out in a 
tone of profound aggrievement. 

‘And the second shoe,” asked 
Maud—“ the fellow of this one? 
Where is it?” 

“At the bottom of the sea,” 
said Samuel Foote, promptly ; and 
then, perceiving all at once that 
he had been addressing himself 
directly to Maud, he turned sulkily 
Away, and with the handle of his 
big scissors poked the ribs of the 
white cat. “New York” had 
been disposing himself to slumber 
among the half-finished boots, but 
feeling himself appealed to in this 
very tangible manner, he sat up 
drowsily. No doubt he was used 
to the various eccentricities which 
marked his master’s “bad days.” 
He seemed to be a cat of a phleg- 
matic disposition, perfectly satis- 
fied with his personal appearance, 
otherwise indifferent. to the world 
at large. 

“ At the bottom of the sea!” 
repeated Maud. ‘“ Was _ she 
drowned?” “ 

There was no answer. Samuel 
Foote’s back remained steadily 
turned, his head bent low over the 
boot in his hands. It seemed to 
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be a tough job, to judge from his 
heavy brea 

. «Was she drowned?” repeated 
Maud, but with the same result, 
The dogged fit was on again. 

With the true detective’s in- 
stinct, Maud had come here with- 
out any fixed plan in her mind, 
trusting to the circumstances of 
the moment for the shape which 
her cross-examination was to take. 
Opportunities never fail to those 
who know how to make them, and 
Maud, seeing her opportunity here, 
did not hesitate for a moment. 
Moving round to where she could 
get a view of the shoemakér’s bent 
face, she observed in: the most 
matter-of-fact tore ‘in the world, 
“Then the shoe was—not Molly’s. 
after all?” 

“ And wherefore not?” said 
Samuel Foote instinctively, his 
one-sided mind evidently so taken 
up with the question itself that 
the oddness of its being put at-all 
did not at once strike him. 

“Why? because Molly was not 
drowned,” said Maud, speaking 
quite as quietly as before, though 
her excitement was steadily 
at this fresh support of her cher- 
ished theory. 

“Tt’s a pity it wasn’t so,” mut- 
tered Samuel Foote, still lost in 
his own train of thoughts ; “ it’s a 
sad pity indeed that every worth- 
less hussy in the world that drops 
her shoe into the water doesn’t 
tumble after it herself.” He 
grumbled on fora minute more, ob- 
livious of Maud’s personality, and 
answering her words as though he 
were answering his own random 
recollections. 


* And so it was Molly wno said 
that it did not fit,” Mand observed. 
“That was unkind.” 

“She always was unkind,” said 
Samuel Foote, with a whimper 
that sounded almost like tears; 
and at that moment, as he groped 
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for his scissors, they slipped to the 
ground with a clatter. Picking 
them up, he met Maud’s eyes, and 
instantly she saw that the spell of 

+ memories was ‘broken, and 
that he was once more consci- 
ous of his surroundings. First 
there came a look of hopeless 
bewilderment into his one eye, 
turned upon the tall figure beside 
his work-table; then very swiftly 
there followed a gleam of terror. 

“Tt’s a lie,” he groaned, writh- 
ing on his bench. ‘“ Who says I 
ever set eyes on the giddy slut? 
It’s a lie.” And bending over his 
work, he once more settled down 
into that attitude which Maud by 
this time recognised as the certain 
symptom of the silent fit. Maud’s 


patience had lasted very well till 
now, but at this point it gave 
way. To have got almost within 
touching distance of the very 
kernel of the mystery, and then 
to be brought up short by another 


of those blank walls, was rather 
too maddening even for a detec 
tive. Walking straight up to the 
chimney - piece, she observed, ab- 
ruptly, “ Where have you hidden 
away your little ¢copper-mound ? 
I hear it was so nicely gummed.” 

The blank silence came to an 
end instantly and rather noisily. 
Samuel Foote dropped not only 
his scissors this time, but also his 
boot; while New York, obviously 
annoyed by the disturbance, moved 
disdainfully to one side with an 
expression which seemed plainly 
and plaintively to ask whether 
there really was no spot at all 
on this table where a respectable 
cat might hope for five minutes’ 
peaceful slumber. 

“Tt’s another of them!” cried 
Samuel Foote, seizing his head 
between his hands and rocking his 
body from side to side. “I might 
have known it was another of 
them, an@ they’re all after the 
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” He broke off with a 
shriek, and suddenly tearing off 
hig leather apron, darted towards 
one corner of the room and flung 
it over some object which stood 
there half lost in the shadow: 
Maud, utterly taken by :surprise, 
had just time to note that this 
object appeared to be a sack, or 
two sacks, filled with what might 
have been apples or potatoes, 

Samuel Foote, having shrouded 
them in his apron, faced round to- 
wards Maud. “ You're another of 
them, aren’t you?” he panted. 

“ Another of whom ?” 

“Another Bevan?” he quavered, 
abjectly ; “ there was one here the 
other day, and you're another, 
aren’t- you?” 

“T am not a Bevan,” said Maud, 
quietly. The most acute shade 
of dismay faded out of the shoe- 
maker's face. “But I ama 
friend of theirs—a great friend.” 
The uneasiness returned. With 
one eye Maud was aware of this, 
while with the other she was curi- 
ously measuring that muffled heap 
in the corner. Behind that piece 
of leather there must, almost of 
necessity, be concealed sonie vital 
element of the secret; pcrhaps even 
the key to that labyrinth in which 
she found herself wandering with 
an ever-growing excitement, but 
also an increasing bewilderment. 
It was not only because she was a 
detective, it was also because she 
was a woman, that. Maud irrevo- 
cably resolved not to go back to 
Floundershayle that night without 
having ascertained the contents of 
those questionable sacks, For one 
minute she seriously contemplated 
the idea of making a rush for it, 
and trusting to her superior agility 
of movement for baffling Samuel 
Foote. ‘But it was only for a 
minute. A hand-to-hand scuffle 
with the shoemaker would 
have been rathér too heavy & 
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to pay, even for the satis- 

ion of this devouring curi- 
osity. From the shrouding apron 
she turned her eyes to the apron- 
less shoemaker, and a very bricf 
survey of his attitude and expres- 
sion suggested to her another 
course of action. From his bench, 
to which he had himself 
back, Samuel Foote was hungrily 
intent upon the momentous corner. 
His eye dilated towards it; the 
hands with which he had vaguely 
clutched his work were nervously 
jerking, and the fingers were clos- 
ing and unclosing themselves upon 
the leather with a grip of mean- 
ingless violence. He sat on the 
extreme edge of the bench, as 
though strung to the most ex- 
treme pitch of readiness, and his 
trembling tongue passed once or 
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twice across his lips with an ac- 
tion that betrayed the very agony 
of impatience, : “He’s all but 
ready to jump out of his skin to 
be at it,” reflected Maud; “ he’ll 
be at it before I've well shut the 
door behind me.” She regarded 
him steadily for a minute longer ; 
then, with an excellently simulated 
yawn, she picked up her parcel, 
and proceeded to observe that the 
afternoon was getting on, and that 
since Mr Foote’s heart remained ro 
obstinately hardened against her 
unlucky heels, she supposed she had 
better be getting back to Floun- 
dershayle. And with this, and 
with a friendly nod, she step 

briskly to tho door, and without 
so much cs once turning her head, 
proceeded to pick her way among 
ths rvins towards the open hillside. 


CHAPTES XXVIIl.—A TRIUMPH. 


Having reached the other side 
of the first convenient bit of wall, 


Maud stood still. “I will givo 
him five minutes,” she said, draw- 
ing out her watch; “and in tho 
meantime, let us review the situ- 
ation. To begin with: how far 
have we got? What are the 
strongest points of our case? 
First, the strong presumptive evi- 
dence that this man has a secret ; 
second, the equally strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that there is 
some copper mixed up in this 
secret ; third, the all but absolute 
proof that this man with the ob- 
viously coppery secret is indeed 
one of the victims of the Destroy- 

Angel, from whom it is con- 
ceivable that he may hold his 
knowledge.” 

So far her theory held well, 
thought Maud, as she checked off 
the different points on her fingers. 
But at number four she paused 
pnd shook her head. The one fea- 


turo of tho case that baffled her 
was this insensato and obviously 
genuine terror called up by the 
name of Beven. How was she to 
account for this extraordinary, 


inconvertible, and apparently iso- 


lated circumstance of the case? 
Until she had succeeded in making 
it fit in somewhere, it was plain 
that she had not got the “hang” 
of thething. The eleme~ts indeed 
were there, but they would not 
mix; the links were there, but 
they would not join. 

When Maud had set out for the 
Tally-ho mine that day, her hopes 
had not soared to the point of 
coming home with the answer to 
the riddle in her pocket. A favour- 
able start on the highroad to dis- 
covery had been all she had con- 
templated. Had it not been for 
the lucky chance of those sacks‘in 
the corner, her visit of to-day would 
probably have been nothing more 
than the first of a series ; and it is 
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certain that, even in her most san- 
guine moments, Maud had never 
been prepared for the exceeding 
rapidity and conclusive demonstra- 
tion of the events which were now 
about to follow. 

The five minutes being con- 
cluded, Maud began to pick her 
way back again towards Samuel 
Foote’s shop—not indeed retracing 
her former steps, but taking. a 
direction which led hér to the fur- 
ther side of the building, which he 
inhabited. There was no window 
at that side, and cautiously creep- 
ing along the wall she sharply 
turned the corner, and without a 
pause or a knock raised the latch 
of the door. To her surprise, she 


found herself confronted by nothing 
but the sleek and dazzling counte- 
nance of New York, who still sat 
squatted in the centre of the table. 
Of Samuel Foote there appeared in 
the first instance to be no trace ; 
but as she slowly advanced into 


the room, Maud noticed an open 
door which she had not before ob- 
served, probably owing to its being 
papered like the walls, while from 
some lower region, apparently a 
cellar, sounds came up which told 
her that the shoemaker was rum- 
maging about down there. “ His 
secret is a heavy one, at any rate,” 
thought Maud, “from the way he 
is panting and dragging. Suppos- 
ing, after all, it is only his potatoes 
for the winter!” At that moment 
she perceived that the apron was 
flung on the floor, that one. of the 
sacks had been removed, but that 
the other still stood in the corner. 
Maud walked straight up to it, 
undid the fastening, and, looking 
the magnificent New York steadily 
in the face, plunged her hand in 
and drew out a handful of small 
shiny fragments, which she in- 
stantly recognised as rough copper- 
ore. She carried them to the light 
and examined them more carefully 
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tq make sure, but she ‘really had no 
doubt whatever, nor did she ex- 
perience the smallest surprise, 
Perhaps she had. not clearly. teld 
herself that she expected to’ find 
copper-ore in those sacks, but there 
is no doubt that she would have 
been mightily taken aback if she 
had found potatoes. 

With the copper in her hand, 
she went and took up her position 
beside the fireplace, and by the 
time she heard the shoemaker pant- 
ing upwards, her plan of action 
was laid. 

He came up slowly, as though 
exhausted, until his head reached 
the level of the floor ; then at sight 
of Maud he cleared the remaining 
steps with one bound, slammed the 
papered door behind him, and flat- 
tened himself breathless against it, 
in a way which made him look 
almost like one of the grotesque 
advertisements pasted there. 

Maud surveyed him with a glance 
of pitying contempt. 

“‘ Has ‘nobody ever pointed out 
to you what a waste of trouble it 
is to lock the stable-door after the 
horse’ is gone, Mr Foote?” she ob- 
served presently. ‘You've for- 
gotten the second sack.” 

“It’s —it’s provisions,” gasped 
Samuel Foote ; “it’s prunes,—it’s 
hazel-nuts.” 

“ Yes, exactly,—hazel-nuts ; but 
rather hard to crack, as I per- 
ceive.” 

The shoemaker, in ‘dead silence, 
remained flattened against his wall. 

“‘ Since you are so fond of prunes 
and hazel-nuts,” she went on, “I 
wonder that you don’t put yourself 
in the position of laying in larger 
stores of such delicacies. Do you 
know how many sackfuls of hazel- 
nuts you could buy with a hundred 
pounds in sterling cash?” 

There was no answer. 

“You can read, I suppose?” 
said Maud, impatiently. 
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A feeble nod seemed to say yes. 

“Then you must have read the 
acvertisement sent out by Lord 
Kippendale, offering a hundred 
pounds reward for information 
respecting ‘Swan’s Copper’; what 
has possessed you not to claim it? 
Does shoemaking pay you so very 
well that you.can afford to turn up 
your nose at a hundred pounds? 
If so, I shall take to shoemaking 
to-morrow.” 

Samuel Foote gazed vacantly ; he 
seemed to be keeping to the wail 
for the sake of its support.. His 
face had become a sort of greenish- 
grey, which was probably his man- 
ner of turning pale. 

“ May the Heavens strike me 
dead,” he began, “ if—— 

“You may spare ourself the 
trouble of invoking Heaven any 
further,” interrupted Maud, “ for, 
after all, you might be taken at 
your word ; and I don’t want any- 
body to strike you dead until you 
have told me where you got these 
from,”—and, ‘stepping up to him, 
she unclosed the hand with the 
copper fragments, and held them 
before his face. 

“ Let us not have anything more 
about the old mine-shaft,” went on 
Maud, very quietly. “I will under- 
take to say that they did not come 
from there, though I will not 
undertake to say where they did 
come from. But, for the matter 
of that, we shall soon, with the 
help of an engineer—and perhaps 
a policeman—settle that point as 
- well.” 

In the next instant, to her hor- 
ror, the shoemaker let go his hold 
of the wall, and, without a.warn- 
ing of what was coming, collapsed 
straight on to his knees, _ Olutch- 
ing the folds of her skirt, he tried 
to . but for the moment got 

ser than an indistinct gur- 
grimace, Maud 
ear that she had baffled 
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her own object: by frightening him’ 
into temporary imbecility. By the’ 
fashion in which he cowered she 
could see that the clue must be 
under her hand, and yet this mo- 
ment was the one in which she felt 
herself most unable to conjecture 
the| nature of that clue on which 
her fingers had all but closed A 
chaos of formless ‘possibilities was 
beating about in her brain, but 
nothing of it all appeared upon her 
face, as she gazed down at the 
shoemaker’s upturned and grimac- 
ing physiognomy. To reassurd 
him, at least to the point of re- 
gaining his voice, appeared to be 
the first obvious necessity. As 
far as she had been able to judge, 
it had been the word “ policeman” 
that had sent him down on his 
knees, and for this reason she now 
hastened to assure him that there 
was no limb of the law at her heels 
just then, nor even waiting round 
the corner; and to hint that the 


appearance or non-appearance of 
any such individual on the scene 
depended entirely upon the truth- 
fulness or untruth‘ulness with 
which Mr Foote should see fit to 
answer certain questions which she 


was about to put to him, “To 
begin with,”—she rapidly opened 
the interrogatory — “you. have 
lived in this part of -the country 
before?” It was'more an asser- 
tion than a question, and made 
with a sort of stony decision, 
which not only crushed all resist- 
ance, but also most bravely masked 
the insecurity of her own position. 

Samuel Foote, quite past resist- 
ance by this time, signified with 
his head that it was so. 

“You lived here at the time of 
the late Lord Kippendale ?” 

Samuel Foote made no attempt 
to deny that this also was the 


“And you were at that time 
acquainted with a young woman 
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of the name of Molly Benson?” 
pursued Maud. 

“Yes,” said the shoemaker, with 
an oath, “I was.” 

“ And you also came in contact 
with a man of the name of Adam 
Armstrong, who afterwards be- 
came that young woman’s hus- 
band ?” 

There was another oath, and 
another affirmative. 

“And likewise with another 
man of the name of Ohristopher 
Swan?” 

There was no answer this time. 
The shoemaker, still crouching on 
the floor, now sank back slowly 
on to his heels, and, with a return 
of the imbecile expression, stared 
up helplessly into Maud’s face. 

“Answer!” said Maud, im- 
patiently. “You cannot have 
known the others without know- 
ing him ; a one-eyed man who had 
to fly the country for robbery, and 
was then drowned at sea.” But 
as she was in the very act of say- 


ing it, a light broke in upon her.- 


Suddenly, without preparation, 
the truth presented itself to her 
mind—not dimly or in pieces, but 
entire and unmistakably distinct, 
admitting of no doubt, and bear- 


ing with it the instantaneous con- 
viction of an inspiration. 

“T see it now,” she cried, al- 
most joyfully,—“TI see it all; the 
diamond robber was not drowned, 
and you are Christopher Swan !” 

The old man scrambled to his 
feet and staggered against the 
table; and at that moment, gaz- 
ing into his distorted face, Maud 
remembered *that. there was pro- 
bably not another human being 
within a circle of five miles 
around, What if this madman, 
driven to bay, should. throw him- 
self ypon her? He had many and 
sharp instruments at hand. 

But if Maud was frightened, it 
was only for a moment. Though 
her wrists were as slender as those 
of a child, her nerves were as 
strong as those of aman, Under 
her steady gaze the little shoe- 
maker’ was shaking like a leaf. 

“T have not got them,” he 
groaned,—*T have not got the 
diamonds: it was for her I took 
them — it was to her I gave 
them.” , 

-Then Maud’s last doubt van- 
ished, and she knew that she had 
found, not only “Swan’s Copper,” 
but Christopher Swan himself. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE SHOEMAKER’S STORY. 


“ Fiend, with an angel’s face 
And heart of stone.” 


Ohristopher Swan, the son of a 
poor shoemaker at Floundershayle, 
owed his first acquaintance with 


the Gullyscoombe household to the- 
late Lord Kippendale’s pity for 


the poor misshapen object, whom 
Fate, as-well as his fellow-men, 
seemed never tired of persecuting. 
From his unlovely infancy up- 
wards, Christy’s life. had been a 
tissue of larger and smaller mis. 
fortunes, which lay unfailingly in 
wait for him whichever way he 


might turn, and whatever occupa- 


:tion he might adopt. The enter- 


prises of the miner Christy suc- 
ceeded no better than those of 
the fisherman Christy, or of the 
labourer Christy. Down to the 
depths of the very lowest “level,” 
and out to the full length of his 
very longest. voyage, his bad luck 
would faithfully dog him. If a 
blast-hole exploded, it was sure 
to be in Christopher’s face ; if a 
fishing-mast toppled over, it was 
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be on Christopher's 
One of these accidents had 
im his eye; the other, it 
affirmed, had cost him the 
best part of his wits. Even those 
wits that remained to him were 
unevenly developed, being stunted 
in some directions and abnormally 
sharp in others. In the one mat- 
ter of the discovery of minerals, 
Christopher had acquired for him- 
self a reputation which Flounder- 
shayle and its neighbourhood loved 
to ascribe to the “dowsing:rod,” 
but which, in point of fact, rested 
on nothing but a certain natural 
aptitude for the pursuit, so marked 
as almost to amount to instinct, 
and developed by close and cun- 
ning observation. It may have 
been the love of these researches, 
or it may have been the drop of 
vagabond blood which he undoubt- 
edly had in his veins, which would 
send Ohristy in his “ out-of-work ” 
days wandering by himself over 
the hills, or making mysterious 
experiments in the valleys. At 
Floundershayle it was an article 
of faith that Christy, though he 
was mightily secret about it, 
knew what was hidden under 
every yard of ground of the 
Gullyscoombe estate, just as 
plainly as other folks could see 
what was growing on it. As for 
the mines at work, he was a 
privileged intruder into every 
one of them, and there was not 
one of them that he did not know 
‘as intimately as his own coat- 
pocket. . 

Lord Kippendale’s charitable 
pity was not without a certain 
measure of reward. A convenient 
kind of handiness was 
soon discovered about Christopher 
Swan, acquired by the mixture of 
his occupations, and fitting him 
most admirably to the post of a 
domestic Jack-of-all-trades. Whe- 
ther it was to wash dishes, or 
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carry water, or brush clothes, 
Christy, with his crooked but 
nimble fingers, and his general 
propensity for being “sat upon” 
by his fellow-servants, never came 
in amiss. Soon it became Lord 
Kippendale’s established custom to 
send for Ohristopher Swan when- 
ever he came down to “ rough it” 
at Gullyscoombe. As he rose in 
favour his duties grew more varied, 
for now he was no longer only 
kitchen-scullion, but he was also 
partly valet and also partly post- 
boy. The nearest post - office 
(Floundershayle) was three miles 
off by land, and not much more 
than half that distance by cutting 
across the bay in a boat; there- 
fore it came in conveniently that 
Christy should be used to ‘the 
manipulation of oars. 

Strolling one evening by the 
sea, when his miscellaneous duties 
of the day were over, Ohristopher 
happened to become attracted by 
the print of a very small bare foot 
on the sand. He began to follow 


‘it, at first indolently, but gradually 


with a sort of fascination. It 
wound in and out among the 
rocks, occasionally with a com- 
paratively great interval, followed 
by a deeper print, as though she 
of the small feet had cleared some 
clump of sea-weed with a bound. 
At last he found her: she was 
sitting on a stone, with her bare 
feet in a pool of water, bending 
forward and gazing at them, as 
though in admiration of their 
beauty. She might well gaze, 
thought Christopher Swan. He 
had never seen anything like those 
feet before ; they looked like two 
precious objects put under 

for inspection. He almost felt as 
though he ought to have paid a 
penny for the sight. But when 
she looked up he thought it was a 


bg ba thing that her face was 
to be seen without paying for it, 
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for it seemed to him that all the 
pennies in the world would never 
be enough to pay for that vision. 
It was as delicate es the lining of 
a sea-shell, and her hazel eyes 
danced like the sea itself. Ohris- 
topher stood stupidly staring and 
stupidly wondering how it was 
that he had never seen her before. 
He had indeed heard about old 
Mat Benson’s niece, who had come 
to live with him at Flounder- 
shayle because of her recent orphan- 
hood, and he had likewise caught 
some rumour about her beauty, 
and of the wholesale desertion of 
sweethearts which her advent had 
caused amongst Floundershayle 
youths. But it had never occurred 
to him that she would be as beauti- 
ful as this ; and, even at this mo- 
ment, it struck him that this was 
more.of a laughing sprite than of 
a mourning orphan. Small won- 
der, indeed, that serious Flounder- 
shayle should be so grievously 


dazzled. So was poor Christopher 


in ten minutes more, What they 
had talked of he never even pre- 
tended to remember, but there 
had been a laugh for every word 
and a glance for every laugh, and 
a good deal of splashing of the 
small feet in the water, and a very 
distracting rearrangement of the 
flaxen braids that had got loosened 
with the wind. ‘ There’s a girl at 
Floundershayle who ties her hair 
with a blue silk ribbon,” she in- 
formed Christopher ; “ but it cost 
sixpence.” And she sighed, and 
added very prettily that she wished 
she had a sixpence. That sigh 
somehow reminded Christopher 
that he had a spare sixpence at 
home. Before the end of the 
interview he had been coaxed in- 
to the promise of a yard of blue 
ribbon. A, timely pedlar, one of 
the “Johnny Fortnights” of the 
country, provided. the ribbon and 
carried off the contents. of Ohris- 
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topher’s purse. Christopher did 
not mind the emptiness of his 
purse so long as he saw the blue 
ribbon in its place, mingled with 
the braids of Molly’s silken hair, 
But scarcely a day passed and the 
blue ribbon had vanished, and a 
brilliant green ribbon was binding 
Molly’s head—a ribbon which he 
knew, too, for he had seen it in 
Johnny Fortnight’s box, only it 


‘was a superior article, with a scal- 


loped edge, and quite above his 
means. Christopher looked gloomy 
when the blue ribbon disappeared, 
and, oddly enough, Adam, the 
Scotch groom, then a spruce per- 
sonage of thirty, looked triumph- 
ant when the green one appeared. 
Bug the foolish, one-eyed youth 
mPbsoon coaxed back into good- 
himour, for the siren had fallen 
a-wishing again. Ah! and could 
he ngt guess what her wish. was 
now? And the hazel eyes sank 
down to the delicate feet that first 
entranced him; and if: it was 
really true that they entranced 
him, how could he wish. that they 
should go on bruising themselves 
against the stones,. and@ cutting 
themselves upon’ the? shellss A 
pair of shoes? -Yes, that'.was the 
latest wish of her heart Poor 
His own heart‘ was 
full, but for the moment his purse 
was empty. He hadi hopes; in- 
deed, that it would not be empty. 
for long ; he had a secret which he 
had been hugging to his heart for 
weeks past, and on which he con- 
fidently expected to build! his 
future prosperity. It, was. that 
same secret of. which he subse- 
quently boasted to Adam, in. a 
conversation which, in Adam’s 
words, has already been described. 


‘But, as he affirmed to, Molly, it 


was a secret which absolutely re 

quired time to ripen it ; not very 

much time—only a few weeks. in 

all probability. “But a few: weeks 
0 
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more of shoeless existence did not 
at all fall in with Molly’s desires ; 
and Christopher, in deep distress 
of mind, and egged on by the in- 
genuity of love, began to consider 
whether, though he could not buy 
the shoes, it were not possible to 
make them? He was a shoe- 
maker’s son, and though he had 
never learnt the trade, he had 
seen his father at work ; and so, 
with borrowed tools, and with a 
piece of cloth begged from the 
overseer’s wife, Christopher set to 
work in the dark hours of the 
night, and, after three days’ hard 
labour, had turned out a pair of 
flat and shapeless articles, some- 
thing of a cross-breed between a 
slipper and a bag. But the shogs, 
after a brief triumph, went 4 
way of the ribbon, and there ca 

a day when Christopher met the 
bewitching Molly in a pair of shop- 
made red-morocco shoes, which 
evidently caused her great discom- 
fort, but also boundless delight. 
At the same time the victorious 
smile reappeared on Adam’s face. 
That smile and the morocco shoes 
taken together were too much 
even for Christopher. There was 
@ scene, and this time Molly had 
some little trouble in bringing her 
slave back to her feet, but it was 
nevertheless done. 

Soon after the reconciliation 
Christopher saw his master receive 
~, packet of a peculiar shape, and 
*hat same evening, while acting as 
valet, he had a glimpse of a glit- 
tering necklace, the wedding-pres- 
ent which the Earl had ordered 
for his betrothed. Christopher 
had never seen diamonds before, 
and he dreamed of them that 
night. 

Next day, as an evil chance 
would have it, he met Molly, and 
with the recollection of those 
glittering stones in his head he 
spoke of them to her. It was the 
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fatal mistake of his life. 
know till now that there was any- 
thing in the world that shone so,” 
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he said. “It was fire, I thought ; 
and then I thought it was water. 
I don’t know what other way to 
put it; they seemed to burn and 
they seemed to melt. Just fire 
and water—that’s what they are.” 
Fool! he might have taken warn- 
ing by the way her eyes were 


-glittering, as she listened to his 


description. Idiot! to talk of 
diamonds taat were not his; before 
a woman who had the brains of a 
kitten, the giddiness of a butterfly, 
the heart of a pebble, and the 
vanity of a peacock ! 

Molly grew very thoughtful, and 
another wish was the result. This 
time really such a little thing and 
such an easy thing, quite simple 
and quite safe, only to bring her 
the necklace in secret,—for ten 
minutes, she hastened to explain, 
only just to look at it, touch it, 
perhaps (oh, supreme bliss!) just 
once to clasp it round her neck. 
She had a moral conviction that 
to have felt those diamonds on her 
neck for once would shed an un- | 
dying lustre over the rest of her 
existence. And the moment was 
so favourable. The Earl was going 
to Scotland for a few days; the 
necklace would be in the safe, the 
key with the overseer, and Chris- 
topher had a thousand opportuni- 
ties for purloining that key—only 
for ten minutes ! 

Christopher hesitated, but in the 
midst of his hesitation came the 
reflection that this time, at least, 
Adam would not be able to outdo 
him. He knew his rival’s honesty 
to be incorruptible, and he was 
convinced that Adam’s fidelity to 
the family would. never permit 
him to tamper, however innocent- 
ly, with a family safe, even for the 
sake of Molly’s smiles; and for 
the matter of that, Molly knew 
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not. She spoke the simple truth. 
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it too, and had calculated her 
chances. 

So he hesitated, and she pouted 
and coaxed, and looked so lovely 
in her eagerness, that at last Ohris- 
topher plumped out with the ques- 
tion as to whether she would be his 
wife? Yes, she would ; but only 


' on condition that he brought her 


the diamonds to revel in, to gloat 
over, to belong to her—for ten 
minutes. 

The Earl went off for three days’ 
hunting in the north, and Chris- 
topher, fired by the promised re- 
ward, watched his opportunity and 
accomplished the deed. In haste 
and flurry he possessed himself of 
the diamonds ; then, leaving the 
iron door open in his agitation, off 
he hied to the boat, and rowed wild- 
ly along the coast and into the nar- 
row creek which cut inland, and 
close by the side of which stood 
the house of the old fisherman 
who was Mclly’s uncle. The tide 
was high, and floated him up almost 
to the window where she was in 
wait. The diamonds were handed 
up. Molly received them with a 
scream, and disappeared with them 
from the window, while Chris- 
topher, in an agony, waited to have 
them back again. Five minutes 
passed, then the allotted ten, and 
she had not reappeared. His ter- 
ror was growing unbearable. He 
called to her but she did not hear 
him, for she was clapping her hands 
and dancing about with joy before 
& broken glass. When at last she 
came to the window, the diamonds 
were on her neck, flashing in the 


‘ moonlight, and there was a look of 


reckless wildness in her eyes. Give 
back the diamonds! She could 
not—it would kill her. She did 
not care what might happen to 
him or to her: they might cut 
off her head to get the diamonds 
off, but part with them she could 
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In point of fact, she had not meant 
to keep them, but she had never 
seen such things before, and they 
had upset the small amount of 
common-sense she had ever pos- 
sessed. Her brain was too weak 
to stand such strong stimulants as 
this. The girl was simply drunk 
with diamonds. 
From prayers Christopher 

to threats, and claimed his promise, 
but she was far beyond the point 
of being reasoned with. He could 
not betray her without betraying 
himself, and besides, she al- 
ways found him ridiculous, and 
could not seriously be expected to 
marry a man with one eye; and 
the blue ribbon had been flimsy, 
and the shoes were frightful and 
several sizes too large, and didn’t 
fit at all,—she would have nothing 
further to do, either with them or 
with him,—there! one, two, — 
they came flying through the win- 
dow, number one splash into the 
water, number two bump into the 
boat. And then came a last word 
of warning through the chink of a 
closing pane—“ You had better 
row hard, for they are movi 
already.” ae 
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had been toiled over so lovingly 
by him, it represented so much 
burning of the midnight oil, that 
even now he could not bring him- 
self to think of it.as anything but 
precious. ‘“ And yet she said that 
it did not fit,” he sighed, as he 
carefully stowed it away in his 
pocket, with perhaps some obscure 
idea of future. revenge dawning 
dimly in his brain. When day- 
light came, he was out of. sight 
of land and faint with hunger. 
Too weak to row, he drifted about 
for another day and night, and on 
the evening of the second day 
lost consciousness. When he re- 
covered his senses he was on board 
a big steamer—a transatlantic 
boat, which had picked him up; 
and New York being this steam- 
er’s destination, it consequently 
became his. He set foot on the 
American continent without a six- 
pence in his pocket; but, thanks 
to his universal handiness, he did 
not starve. After a time of rough 
and hand-to-mouth existence, he 
even got into comparatively smooth 
water ; and now he set himself to 
realise a dream which had haunt- 
ed him ever since he had found 
the cloth shoe at the bottom of 
his boat. He had treasured it re- 
ligiously—half in tenderness and 
half in bitterness ; and often, when 
his day’s work was over, and he 
sat alone in the garret or the cel- 
lar which just then happened to be 
his lodging, he would bring out 
the shoe from its hiding-place and 
sit. gazing at his rejected handi- 
work with a look of injured pride 
and sore perplexity. “And yet 
she said that it did not fit,” was 
the remark with which he invari- 
ably capped his reflections. Even 
in his brightest days poor Ohris- 
topher had never been much more 
than half-witted; and ever since 
that terrible night of the diamonds, 
it seemed as if all his remaining 
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senses had left his head and taken 
refuge in his fingers. In propor- 
tion as he grew more queer and 
crotchety, he also grew more won- 
derfully neat-handed. Two ideas 
now governed his life: one, a mor- 
bid and insane woman-hatred ; the 
other, a fanatical desire to prove 
to the faithless one that Christo- 
pher Swan cox/d make shoes, and 
shoes that did fit, though never— 
no, never again—shovuld they be 
made to fit her feet, those wicked 
white feet which had trampled the 
life from his heart and the joy 
from his world. It was with this 
idea that he apprenticed himself 
to a shoemaker, and worked at his 
trade with frenzied zeal, There is 
no saying whether in his most san- 
guine moments Christopher, who 
now called himself Samuel Foote, 
did not seg visions of the future, 
in which Molly on her knees con- 
jured him for a pair of shoes of 
his own world-famed workmanship 
while he sternly and bitterly re- 
fused. Most probably, also, it was 
some lurking and crazy dread of 
being trapped into working for the 
traitress Molly that had been the 
first origin of his repugnance to 
making or mending a woman’s 
shoe. In time it crystallised into 
a fixed idea. 

After an absence of close upon 
twenty years, ‘‘Samuel Foote” re- 
turned to Europe, home-sick. The 
dread of being tracked as the 
diamond-robber still occasionally 
haunted him; but stronger than 
this dread was the fascination 
which led him back to the scenes 
of his unhappy youth. Can the’ 
man with the hidden treasure ever 
be quite content away from it? 
Samuel Foote had a hidden trea- 
sure, and one from which he had 
been forced to fly, without raising 
so much as one pennyworth of it ; 
one from which prudence had com- 
pelled him to live widely severed 
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for very many years, but one which 
nevertheless he dwelt on daily. In 
proportion as his terror of the law 
wore off, the longing to revisit his 
treasure grew strong within him. 
A thousand questions tormented 
him ; was it still Ais treasure, and 
his alone? Or had others chanced 
upon it as he had done? Did. the 
precious copper still glisten in that 
hidden place as he had seen it glis- 
ten on that fortunate day of his 
discovery, and as it glistened now 
so often in his weary dreams; or 
was it all torn from the rock, gone 
up “to grass,” backed and dressed 
and smelted and dispersed through- 
out the world? When he thought 
of his treasure as thus falling a 
prey to another pick than his own, 
Samuel Foote’s eye would roll and 
his mouth would water, like the 
mouth of a dog who has to stand 
and look on from afar while another 
dog is disinterring his most highly 
cherished and most scientifically 
buried bone. It was this pursuing 
thought which closed in upon him 
year by year, and which finally, like 
an ever-tightening cord, drew him 
back to Ohoughshire. 

} The treasure was intact, as he 
very soon convinced himself, to his 
immeasurable joy; and from that 
moment he felt that he was chain- 
ed to Gullyscoombe ground. In 
the solitary position he had chosen 
he believed himself safe from recog- 


hition ; and now his attachment to ° 


the spot which, for years past, had 
been more of a sentimental feeling 
than anything else, began to assume 
a more practical, or, to speak truly, 
a more than ever unpractical shape. 
His ambition was nothing less than 
to secretly trade with the copper, 
and to trade with America, as he 


instantly decided. Ever since his 
return to the country, he had been 
patiently and laboriously amass- 
ing what was to be his first cafgo 
to the New World, to be conveyed 
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thither in some manner not jet 
matured in his mind, At the 
time of Maud’s appearance on the 
scene, the little hole below his work- 
shop, which he called his cellar, was 
all but blocked up with sacks filled 
with the lumps of rouzh ore, In 
the extraction of the ore from the 
rock, in that hidden place which 
he alone knew of, he used every 
imaginable precaution,—never vis- 
iting the spot by daylight for fear 
of detection, and cleansing himself 
with the most elaborate care from 
every stain of ‘that treacherous red 
iron-earth, which would have been 
almost as fatal to his secret as a 
blood-stain might be to that of the 
murderer. And yet his caution 
was, in fact, nothing but a mixture 
of morbid cunning and reckless im- 
prudence. The defence which he 
put up with the one hand he knock- 
ed down with the other. While 
he was cautious enough to hedge 
round his mining operations with 
the darkness of night, he was at 
the same time incautious enough 
to display the pick of his specimen 
ores as chimney-piece ornaments in 
the broadest glare of day. Terri- 
fied though he was of being identi- 
fied as Christopher Swan, he yet 
fell’ back unconsciously into his old 
habit of cutting hazel twigs and 
hanging them up on his wall, as he 
had done in the days of his dowsing- 
rod celebrity, though here again he 
would make crooked attempts to 
undo the effects of his own incau- 
tion by talking of the magic sticks 
as “unholy,” as was the fashion 
just then among the more bigoted 
inhabitants of the country. This 
hanging-up of the divining-rods 
was one of the distinct flaws in his 
otherwise exaggerated caution,— 
vacuums, 80 to say, which corre- 
sponded with the startling pecu- 
liarities in the symmetrical but 
senseless arrangement of his room. 
But the most curious feature in the 
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room, symbolical of the most mor- 
bid twist in his mind, was that shoe 
which throned proudly in the centre 
of the papered chimney-piece, like 
& monument put up to female in- 
gratitude. That shoe had been the 
mainspring and talisman of Chris- 
topher’s life,—the source which 
diligently fed his woman-hatred, 
which kept undyingly fresh the 
memory of his betrayed love. But 
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even here the want of proportion 
which existed in his mind stepped 
in ; and when, in ths midst of his 
work, the glance of his one eye 
strayed towards the chief ornament 


of his chimney-piece, Christopher 


did not say: “She was false to me, 
—she broke my heart!” he simply 
shook his head and muttered, 
“And yet she said they did not 
fit !” 
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He hears dim voices in the void 
That call to his fine sense within: 

He sees high visions unalloyed 
With any. mystery of sin: 


Faint forms from out the parted lands, 


That seek redress from human laws, 
Stretch forward supplicating hands 
And bid him labour for their cause: 


He walks neside God’s hidden streams ; 
He muses on Man’s Right and Wrong; 

Of all the wide World’s worth he dreams: 
He wakes, and gives them back a Song. 


Cuarues Sayie. 
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CAMPED OUT UNDER THE CUILLINS. 


A REGION OF DESOLATION. 
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NowueErzE else in the British Isles 
is there such a mountain-group as 
that which is to be met with in 
the southern part of the Isle of 
Skye. The region [ refer to is 
bounded to the eastward by Strath 
Suardal, on the west by Glen 
Brittle, north and south by the 
sea. It contains within it the 
series of “ Red Hills,” as they are 
commonly called, composed mainly 
of granite; the range of Blath 
Bheinn ; and, incomparably rug- 
gedest and gloomiest of all, the 
Cuillins. These two last are alto- 
gether different in colour, mineral 
character, and structural aspect, 
from the adjacent Red Hills; and 
are invested, more especially the 
Cuillins, with a peculiar savage- 
ness that ‘can hardly fail to im- 
press itself on any one who sets eyes 
on them. Moreover, they enclose 
in their iron grip the water of the 
famed Loch Coruisg, which some 
of our best modern artists have 
essayed to paint, and the great 
“Wizard of the North” was moved 
to celebrate in song. Many tour- 
ists, English, Scotch, Irish, Ameri- 
can, find their way annually along 
the beaten roads of this wild tract 
of country, and catch sight at time: 
of the crests of its darksome emi- 
nences, byt not a man in a hundred 
ever attemp's the ascent of any 
one of those scarred up-towering 
heights, which at every end and 
turn of his rambles in these parts 
he sees overshadowing him. Still 
less would one in a thousand of 


those’ who betake themselves to 
Ooruisg by the usual routes think 
of scaling the tremendous spires 
and precipices which immure its 
waters. 

It fell to me quite recently in 
the course of professional duty (not 
for the first time) to have to spend 
a few days climbing these peaks for 
topographical purposes ; and with 
the aid of the notes of a diary 
kept during the work, I propose 
to take the reader with me to 
some of the more remarkable spots 


I visited. 


The month was August. From 
the wilds of Ross-shire I found 
myself transplanted to Skye, and 
bundled bag and baggage out of 
the coasting steamer into the ferry- 
boat which puts one ashore at 
Broadford. Here the well-known 
comfortable inn served as @ con- 
veriient headquarter for the first 
two or three days, whence to ex- 
plore within practicable driving 
or walking distance. After wait- 
ing a couple of days in enforced 
idleness, while every hill great and 
small in the neighbourhood was 
wrapped nearly to its foot in a 
white shroud of mist, and the rain 
fell almost unceasingly, I got 
away to the nearest of the “ Red 
Hills,” that which culminates in 
Beinn-na-Oailleich old wife’s 
mount). The way I took for the 
ascent is, I think, as good as any. 
Keep to the highroad towards Tor- 
ran along Strath Suardal, the 
old ruined chapel Oill Chriosd 
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(Christ Church) and the sedgy lake 
of like name hard by, and so on till 
the wooded clump surrounding the 
parsonage of Kilbride is seen on 
the left. Here, before mounting 
the hill, let us take note of another 
primitive religious site, type of a 
class so frequent in the Scottish 
isles ; a spot where were unearthed 
some years since the old church 
font and sancte-bell. An ancient 
place this, with its memories of St 
Bridget, its venerated well, its 
traditional stone; while not a 
hundred yards away once stood 
one of those prehistoric pillar- 
stone circles which, with the 
rudely scarped rock - mounds 
(“duns”) scattered about the ad- 


joining country, mark the handi- 


work of an archaic race. From 
this point up the heathery slope 
to the Raven’s Knob (“ Cnoc nam 
Fitheac”) is a-stiffish climb, but 
you soon reach the stony ledges and 
scant herbage of Beinn Dearg 
Bheag (little Red Hill), the south- 
ern spur of the range, and thence 
proceed along the narrow ridge 
that here runs like a backbone, as 
along all these mountain-chains. 
From the top of Little Beinn 
Dearg, there is a steep descent over 
broken rocks to a “bealach” or 
pass between two corries, and here 
one of the most remarkable optical 
effects of foreshortening I can call 
to mind strikes the eye. For, as 
one looks towards Great Beinn 
Dearg, its face has. all the sem- 
blance of a perpendicular cliff, in- 
accessible anywhere to man or 
beast. All hill-slopes of bare 
débris have this deceptive appear- 
ance more or less when seen front- 
wise, but here it was so marked it 
appeared impossible to ascend the 
cliff till I got actually up to it; 
then it turned out to be very steep 
but perfectly practicable. I men- 
tion this in case any of my readers 
should hereafter try this climb. 
From the Great Beinn it is plain 
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sailing along the ridge, over rocky 
ups and downs, for the rest of the 
way to the summit of the range; 
and if only the day be fairly clear 
of mist, the whole walk is magnifi- 
cent. Deep lonesome corries on 
cither hand, streamlets seen emerg- 
ing from the grey stony mountain- 
side, and thence threading their 
zigzag course along, too far below 
you for their babbling to be heard. 
Standing on the crest of the top- 
most Beinn, one saw the grand 
stately profile of Blath Bheinn and 
the long jagged line of the Cuillins 
shooting up into the sky, this day 
without a cloud on them ; the sea- 
board of the Scottish mainland 
from Ross-shire Applecross to Ard- 
namurchan, broken at intervals by 
the great fiords, Lochs Carron, 
Duich, Hourn, Nevish ; the isles 
of Eig, Rum, Canna, Muck, Lewis, 
and the Uists in the distance; the 
whole of Skye and its off-lying 
tributary islands ;—all these spread 
out as in an isometric map before 

ou. There was nothing to break 
the spell of the spot but the midges, 
which, oddly enough, were only to 
be found at the very top of the 
mountain, and, having got so far 
heavenward, by a sort of irony 
made the spot a place of torment. 
A solitary blackbird had also 
worked his way up here, and flitted 
about as if utterly lost and forlorn 
at this great height above the level 
of trees and gardens. 

The descent down the north-east 
shoulder of Beinn-na-Cailleich is 
very rough and troublesome; a 
long steep declivity of loose granite 
boulders requiring ironclad boots 
and much circumspection to avoid 
breaking a leg or turning an ancle. 
But so it is with a hundred other 
Scottish hillsides. Here, as else- 
where, however, once the naked 
shifting boulders are passed, and 
scanty strips of vegetation begin 
to appear, one makes for the latter 
as you would pick out stepping- 
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stones in crossing a bog or water- 
course, and there is no further 
difficulty in the descent. 


I must now transport the reader 
to Sligachan and its comfortable 
inn, wiich stands at the mouth of 
the great glen so named, and 
whence the long day’s tramp I am 
about to describe can be conveni- 
ently taken. Follow a charming 
little stream, “ Allt Daraich ” (the 
oak rivulet), with a deep-wornrocky 
bed and many brawling waterfalls, 
which rises under another Beinn 
Dearg. Cross a black peat-moss, 
doubtless thick-sown with the dead 
remains of the ancient trees that 
gave the name to the brgok inter- 
secting it, and then begins the 
heavy collar- work up the great 
mountain promontory which forms 
the heart of “ Lord Macdonald’s 
Forest,” a deer-run so called from 
the family of the “Lords of the 
Isles,” its possessors. As you near 
the top, the grand cone of Glamaig 
uprears itself to the north, with 
an intervening “saddle” or pass. 
The backbone of the range reached, 
it is fairly easy walking along it, 
on to the southern extremity or 
pass of the Ben (Ciche na Beinne 
Deirge); then a stiff scrambling 
descent over a jumble of débris to 
a saddle (Mam a’ Phobuill) ; and 
soon you are skirting round the 
stately isolated rock - pyramid, 
Marsco, whose nobly sweeping 
outlines are so conspicuous from 
Sligachan Inn. Here I disturbed 
a fine herd of red-deer—I counted 
nine-and-twenty — headed by a 
noble stag, and followed by another 
that went a little lame. Away 
they trooped down a spur between 
two corries, with their heads to- 
wards Loch Ainort, and on at an 


easy canter about two miles before 
they came to a halt, and settled 
down in peace again. It was per- 
fectly easy, on this bare trackless 
waste, to watch their devious 
course from the height above the 
whole way, till the reddish-dun 
bodies became mere moving dots. 
Another pass at the head of a 
corrie, with the romantic name 
“ Coire nam Bruadaran ” (hollow of 
the dream), where the outlying 
Red Stack (Ruadh Stac) starts up 
into view, and then we mount the 
steep craggy shoulder of Garbh 
Beinn (Garven), thé northernmost 
peak of the grandly picturesque 
Blath Bheinn .(Blaven) range. 

Here let us pause a moment and 
look round. Near the apex, the 
dorsal ridge of naked rock (gab- 
bro)? is so sharp that one can 
literally sit astride of it, as though 
it were the weatherworn ridge-tile 
of the roof of some Titanic building 
in ruins. The scene from here is 
inexpressibly wild. Vast horse- 
shoe-shaped corrie-basins, scooped 
out of the mountain-sides; one 
great spur or claw, so to say, 
“ Belig,” stretchingaway north-east- 
erly ; another, “Sgirr nan Each,” 
jutting out with its tremendous 
precipices like a huge flanking bat- 
tlement ; further on, the notched 
line of hummocky pinnacles cul- 
minating in the crest of Blath 
Bheinn, over 3000 feet high ; and 
westward, across the great glen 
which separates Macleod’s terri- 
tory from Strathaird (Strathnar- 
dill), the still wilder labyrinth of 
mountains— 


“Where Coolin stoops him to the 
west. ... 

These are the savage wilds that lie 

North of Strathnardill and Dunskye ; 
No human foot comes here.” ? 








7 A mineral closely allied to ‘“‘hypersthene,” the name by which the gabbros 
and dolerite rocks of the Blaven and Cuillin hills have been more generally 
designated. 

2 Lord of the Isles, canto iii. 
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As I watched the extraordinary 
coup dail from this spot, there 
suddenly rose out of the cliffs a 
fine pair of eagles, which soared 
high above Blaven, and then sailed 
majestically away. 

One thing I particularly noted 
in this day’s walk was the 
abundance of frogs all along the 
hillsides, which raised the query 
in my mind a naturalist could 
perhaps settle—how do they get 
up there, and what do they feed 
upon ? 

In exploring great mountain 
features like these, the persevering 
climber reaps the reward of his 
toil whence once he has surmounted 
the main vertebra or watershed, 
and sticks to it. The whole 
country on both sides is then in 
view as he advances ; for, to use a 
military expression, he is working 
along “inner lines,” the great 
sloping declivities which are visible 
from below radiating away from 
him in all directions. Only in this 
way can one ever achieye a real 
knowledge and mastery of a moun- 
tain tract. 

At the saddle nearly midway 
between Garven and Blaven, fur- 
ther advance is barred by an appar- 
ently impassable rock-turret. So, 
having scaled the latter peak a day 
or two before from the southern 
end, and the day being far spent, 
I scrambled down the precipitous 
crumbling hillside at this point, 
the only practicable one hereaway 
for descent ; and kept alongside the 
tumbling runnel that wines its 
way inte the big valley by the little 
loch “an Athain,” under the seamed 
ramparts of the Red Stack. From 
here a walk of some half-dozen 
miles along an apology for a foot- 
track, which in places loses itself 
in morass, brought me to the wel- 
come hostelry as the darkness was 
closing in, after a tramp of just 
twelve hours. 


“Aug. 


I shall now take the reader to 
a small encampment at the oppo- 
site end of the long valley which 
stretches from sea to sea between 
the inlet of Sligachan and the bay 
of Scavaig. Picture a little 
plot at the edge of a pebbly sea- 
shore, and by the mouth of a river 
with a deep-cut rocky bed. The 
valley is about a mile wide here, 
and comparatively level, but shut 
in except to seaward by grim 
mountain-barriers more often than 
not part-hidden in mistand funereal 
gloom. One solitary farmhouse is 
to be seen near the further end of 
the flat, looking out upon the deep 
bay. The camp consists of a small 
marquee, bell-tent, and cooking 
caboose. Memories of a renowned 
magician haunt the spot, for it 
was here that the “Great .Un- 
known” landed to wander up the 
glen, and catch his first inspiration 
“ Of Skye’s romantic shore.” 

In the camp I took up my quar- 
ters for a few days, and from here 
was enabled to climb the peaks of 
the Cuillins. The first evening 
before getting under canvas had 
been most unpromising,—every- 
thing soaking wet, the streams 
swollen (one I had to wade to my 
middle), the mists brooding low 
down the hills. But by next 
morning all had changed. After 
a dip in the cold salt water, and 
breakfast of excellent porridge and 
trout, my assistant (Mr C ) and 
I started off at eight o’clock for our 
day’s work. The river had first to 
be forded, O obligingly taking 
me on his back; then we turned 
our steps up its right bank to Loch 
na Creitheach, a fine lake about a 
mile inland, of which more anon. 
Thence, skirting the long craggy 
spire “Sgirr an Fidhne,” we 
ascended it near where the rough 
track from Sligachan to Coruisg 
crosses it, and, when at the top, 
looking back saw a marvellous 
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pictorial effect. There, across the 
great glen, was the morning sun 
shining upon the patches of rock 
along the great fissured face of 
Blaven, giving the appearance as 
of innumerable glistering white 
spots of large size, reflected in the 
lake below, whose waters were 
dead calm. No artist, however 
skilful, could, I believe, have so 
rendered this mottled effect of 
dazzling silver ab to make it in- 
telligible in a picture. Yet there 
it was, a momentary but passing 
strange phase of nature. 

“Druim na Ramh” is indeed 
laborious walking. If any future 
Skye tourist is ambitious to try 
the stoutness of his boots, the 
soundness of his lungs, and the 
toughness of his sinews, I can 
honestly commend to his notice 
the ascent of the Ouillins vid this 
formidable spur. Toiling upward, 
one finds the way blocked by im- 
mense parallel outcrops or ribs of 


the bossy gabbro rock, running 
transversely athwart the ridge, 
of the dark-chocolate or blackish- 
brown hue which gives such a 
sombre forbidding aspect to this 


chain of mountains. Water-pools 
lie between these ribs, which stand 
many feet high, so that one has to 
pick one’s way round them in a 
peculiarly circuitous course that 
adds enormously to the labour of 
the ascent. As you advance, the 
gulfs and precipices are something 
fearsome to look down,—nature 
everywhere in a colossal, savage, 
uncouth garb—enormous sheets of 
almost perpendicular rock walling 
in the two great caldron -like 
valleys on either side. Near. the 
summit of the main Cuillins, one 
tremendous cleft in the ridge stops 
the way; but by creeping round 
the crags, and clinging to project- 
ing bits of them as best you can, 
an uncertain foothold is afforded, 
more suitable for ibex or chamois 
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than for human being. A alight 
slip of the foot here, a grip of the 
wrong piece of the cliff, and noth- 
ing could save you. ‘“ Mind your- 
self, sir!” was.the warning call of 
my companion (a wary Aberdo- 
nian); “one false step will land 
you in. eternity.” And this was 
literally true. But what was one 
todo? What man worth his salt, 
having got; up so far—at the pen- 
ultimate of his goal, with the 
crown of several hours’ hard toil 
in sight just ahead—could go back 
thwarted ? 

The chasm is passed; so is the 
vast lumpy horn which towers 
above it. Thence a further 
scramble with hand and _ foot 
along the precipices, and the 
central mountain-spine is at last 
reached at the “Gorge of the Great 
Valley” (Bealach na Glaic Moire), 
just under “Sgirr na Mhadaidh” 
(the dog’s scaur), whence you look 
down the western steeps of the 
mighty range into Glen Brittle. 
From this point the main Cuillin 
chain curves northward to “ Bruach 
na Frithe,” and thence eastward to 
“Sgirr nan Gillean”; southward, 
round two sides of the great rect- 
angular trough, Coruisg,—a series 
of tremendous and mostly inacves- 
sible spires or skewers of rock, as 
their names imply—all Sgarrs, one 
of them, “Sgirr nan Each,” over- 
looking the awful dark depths of 
the Rough Corrie (Garbh Coire), 
a spot especially dreaded by the 
‘solitary shepherd who may have 
at times to enter it. Welly indeed 
might the great poet-romancer put 
into the mouth-of the kingly fugi- 
tive, who is presented to us as gaz 
ing up into these terrible, heights 
the words that broke from him :— 
‘* A scene so rude, so wild as this, 
Yet so sublime in barrenness, 

Ne’er did my wanderings footsteps 
press.” 
Nor could any one who has been 
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in this region of volcanic upheaval, 
gloom, and desolation, fail to real- 
ise the vividness of the next de- 
scription :- 

“Seems that primeval earthquake’s 


sway 
Hath rent a strange and shattered 


way 
Through the rude bosom of the hill, 
And that each naked precipice, 
Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 
Tells of the outrage still.” 


But now, rest we a few minutes 
and look around from the crest of 
this Scaur “na Mhadaidh.” Asplen- 
did golden eagle rises slowly, as did 
his kindred twain on Blaven, and 
flaps away along the black ram- 
parts of the nearest cliffed amphi- 
theatre till he is lost in their re- 
cesses. Surely a congenial home 
this for the prince of birds, where 
any number of eyries could be hid- 
den away out of ken of shepherd 
or forester. And what a view 
away yonder westward, of remote 
Hebridean isles ; Uist and Lewis, 
their peaks alone visible, the rest 
blotted out by a sea of warm haze, 
above which a few fleecy cloudlets 
float ;— while all around to east- 
ward, on the side we had ascended, 
is a chaos of rifted rock-stacks, 
funnel-shaped corries, gullies, and 
cascades! 

About five o’clock we began our 
descent down the steep face of 
Glace Mhor, at the head of the 
Coruisg basin, sliding and. mean- 
dering, now over loose débris, now 
across protuberant slanting masses 
of the intensely hard gabbro that 
almost defies hammer to break it. 
From the foot of the slope it is 
two miles or more along the course 
of the stream to its junction with 
the lake. From this point we kept 
along the southern shore of the 
loch, constantly overpassing more 
of the monotonous dark - brown 
rock-bosses with rounded surface, 
which have very much the appear- 
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ance of so many leviathan whales 
partially buried in the ground, and 
turned into stone. At the farther 
end of Coruisg lake the river had 
to be waded, and here, albeit the 
evening is gathering in, let us 
stay a moment and try to recall 
something of the weird picture 
which the poet-artist painted for 
us at or near about this very spot. 

There, to the left, is the short 
reach of rapid river, which con- 
nects the far-famed fresh-water 
lake with the sea (Scavaig Bay), 
bending sharply round the bluff 
promontory, “ Meall na Cuilce.” 
Call to mind that the galley bearing 
the royal Bruce and his two com- 
panions had “moored in Scavigh 
bay,” — 


‘*Then each took bow and bolts in 
hand, 
Their row-boat iaunched and leaped to 
land, 
And left their skiff and train, 
Where a wild stream, with headlong 
shock, 
Carne brawling down its bed of rock, 
fo mingle with the main.” 


The awed astonishment that fell 
upon those wanderers when they 
reached the shore of Coriskin 
(Coruisg) must surely be ours 
standing on this desolate spot, if 
only we have the seeing eye and 
the hearing ear :— 


**¢ This lake,’ said Bruce, ‘ whose bar- 
riers drear 
Are precipices sharp and sheer, 
Yielding no track for goat or deer, 
Save the black shelves wetread. ... 


And yonder peak of dread 

That to the evening sun uplifts 

The grisly gulfs and slaty rifts, 
Which seam its shivered head.'” 


Nothing could describe the scene 
better, just as we saw it that even- 
ing on our return to camp. In- 
deed, some of these descriptions of 
the Ouillins are masterpieces of 
that faculty of felicitous nature- 
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painting which Sir Walter Scott 
ed in so high a degree. 
Turn again to the narrative of the 
m. Yonder, we can picture the 
meeting with the five caitiffs of the 
clan Dugal of Lorn, “ of evil mien, 
down-looked, unwilling to be seen,” 
the jutting crag overhanging the 
rude -canvas shelter- booth, the 
slaughtered deer, the slender figure 
of the disguised Edith, and all the 
accessories, Next, the separate 
feast, the watch by turns by the 
flickering fire, till “over Coolin’s 
eastern head the greyish light be- 
gins to spread,” and the luckless 
page taking post as sentinel. 
Then, as— 
‘On Coclin’s cliffs the mist lay furled, 
The morning breeze the lake had 
curled, 
The short dark waves, heaved to the 
land, 
With ceaseless plash kissed cliff or 
sand,”— 
we suddenly hear the shriek of the 
maiden, see the steel glimmer 
above the slumbering Allan, the 
justant awakening of Lord Ronald 
“de Insulis” and the king, their 
avenging onslaught on the ruffian 
crew, and so on to the meeting 
with Edward Bruce. Finally, we 
listen to the wail of the pibroch, 
the while 


“ Coriskin dark and Coolin high 
Echoed the dirge’s doleful cry,” 


and watch the corpse of the poor 
murdered stripling, “ young heir of 
Donagaile,” as it is borne solemnly 
down alongside the rushing river 
tothe sea-shore. All this it is easy 
to picture to the mind’s eye as we 
linger here, under the spell of the 
poet, beside 
‘That dread shore 
That sees grim Coolin rise and hears 
Coriskin roar.” 


And, indeed, gazing up into the 
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blackness of this desolate mountain- 
trough, shut in by its towering 
walls of lurid rock—all spikes, 
knobs, and pyramids—one might 
fancy the jnky waters of the tarn 
an Avernian lake, and that here 
was the portal of the “Inferno,” 
with the pillars thereof. 

But now, yet a moment, having 


contemplated the poetic and pic- 


turesque aspect of the spot, let us 
open another page of its history. 
Geologically, according to the latest 
lights, this colossal rock-caldron, 
Coruisg, part filled with water,! 
is the sepulchre of a great glacier, 
which again was a component of 
the vast ice-sheet that in an 
archaic epoch covered the bulk of 
the Scottish mainland, stretching 
over the highest mountain-chains 
and filling up the valleys.- The 
footprints of the. glacier are here 
visible upon the naked rock, 
marked out by many a grooved 
and seamed and smoothened sur- 
face, wrought by the great icy 
incubus as it ground its siow way 
down the basin to the sea, And 
these enormous boulders which are 
seen lying about in every direction, 
many of them poised along cliff- 
edges or surmounting rock-bosses, 
are the relics the glacier de- 
posited as it gradually shrank and 
dwindled away. Most graphically 
has this been told by an eminent 
authority. The rock-tarn of Cor- 
uisg, he says— 


“is almost surrounded by an array 


of the blackest and most jagged preci- 
pices in Britain. The he irom bro) 
of which they consist is of volcanic 
origin, and is endowed with singular 
toughness and durability. Along the © 
crests and upper parts of the cliffs it 
has been split by the weather acting 
along its joints and dykes, until it 
presents a notched and splintered 
sky-line to which there is where 
no equal within these islands. But 





1“ Goir-uisg,” hollow, basin, or cup, of water. 
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lower down, where the ice that once 
filled the corry has been able to act 
upon its sides, this obdurate rock has 
been und smooth, polished, and 
stria Its very obduracy, which 
must have made the task of the glacier 
a more than usually laborious one, 
has enabled it to retain the impress 
of the ice-work with a freshness and 
perfection truly astonishing. Dome 
rises above dome, hummock beyond 
hummock, so smooth and shorn that 
it is difficult to realise that the ice 
has long since. vanished from them. 
Polished surfaces of rock form the li 
of the basin, and their grooves an 
strie, rising out of the dark sullen 
tarn, tell as plainly as words could do 
how “the glacier that once filled the 
corry pressed its way up over that lip 
and out into the fjord beyond. Scores 
of huge hlocks, which, loosened by 
the winter frosts, fell on the surface 
of the ice and were carried onward, 
still rest where the ice left them—some 
perched on the brink of a crag, and 
thereby showing how gently, as the 
ice melted away from them, they 
settled down into their places. Im- 
pressive, therefore, as Coruisk is, con- 
sidered only from the scenic point of 
view, it inspires still fuller wonder 
and admiration when the eye can 
both enjoy its picturesqueness and 
mark how marvellously it recalls the 
later aspect of the long Ice Age.”! 


From this we notice one thing, 
which is that the world - famed 
romancer was not quite accurate 
in his mineralogy. It was as 
finely conceived as strictly true 
that here in Coruisg— 

** All is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of 

stone ;” 
but of “huge terraces of granite 
black” in among these trappean 
rocks there are none, the nearest 
granite being, as we have seen, that 
in the neighbouring Red Hills. 
But this is a small matter, which 
it may savour of hypercriticism 
to point out. 
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Let me not forget to note’one 
outward and visible sign of the ~ 
great master’s presence, which 
surely he himself would have em- 
phatically deprecated, if not im- 
precated. Blazoned in huge 
painted letters along a rock-face 
on the opposite shore of Loch 
Scavaig, he who runs may read 
the name (or initials, I forget 
which), of Walter Scott, stuck 
there, I suppose, by way of com- 
memorating the place of his land- 
ing. O tempora/ O mores/ It 
calls to mind a certain hill of 
crags and caves, the natural 
beauty of which was’ marred and 
vulgarised by a plague of adver- 
tising placards posted upon. every 
conspicuous rock and stone, an- 
nouncing where, in the adjacent 
big town, you might buy some- 
body’s best superfine hats! ‘Quid 
nos dura refugimus #tas, quid in- 
tactum nefasti liquimus ?” 

And now it is high: time to 
hurry along on’ our way to 
camp, for there are yet a good 
three milés to be ‘done, reckon- 
ing the windings of the track, 
and a rugged nasty piede of walk- 
ing too. Descending a narrow 
gap, and clambering over more 
rock-sheets, one reaches the Sea- 
shore at a little cove, “Port Sgaile” 
(shadowy or ghostly bay), and then 
begins the task of skirting round 
the base of Sgirr na Stri (not ‘in- 
aptly named, Scaur of Strife), the 
precipitous promontory which in- 
terposes between the two arms of 
Loch Scavaig. Here, as elsewhere 
in this extraordinary region, the 
mountain-side is simply a series of 
ledges or stairs of bare rock slant- 
ing at an inclination so steep that, 
but for the strips and tufts of 
vegetation precariously clinging to 
them in places, it would be an im- 





1 The Scenery of Scotland, by Arch. Geikie, F.R.S., Director of the Geological 
Surveys of the United Kingdom.—-P. 229. Macmillan: 1887. 
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ibility to scramble along. One 
spot and one only, in-what is rather 
the. spectre of a path than its 
reality, need I particulaziso. which 
has to be passed very soon after 
leaving CUoruisg. It has been 
locally anglicised into “The had 
step,” otherwise. with a tine touch 
of irony, “The Ladies’ Step.” 
Climbing along, you are compelled 
by the exigencies of. the ground to 
a point where it is as if the way 
were absolutely barred :—upwards. 
level- wards. downwards, there 
seems to be no possibility of mov- 
ing on. A great bare smooth 
rock-slab, the actual mountain-side 
itself, here slants down sheer into 
the deep sea at a slope impossible 
for human foot to tread. But, ona 
close scrutiny, a gaping cleft, a few 
inches wide, is seen. where the 
rock-face has split open and the 
under portion fallen the least 
thing away. And it is aloug the 
lower lip of this crevice in the 
rock, narrowest conceival)le of foot- 
ledges, that one has to creep or 
sidle along for some yards, at the 
end of which there is a sudden 
drop into a bouldered recess. To 
any one coming the opposite way, 
that is, éowards Coruisg, the spot 
when reached is a veritable puzzle 
to overpass; indeed, for a great 
part of the so-called track round 
this promontory, the ordinary 
tourist would almost require a 
“Fair Rosamond’s” clue to guide 
him on his way. 

I cannot advise the average 
visitor to these wilds to attempt 
this landward approach to Loch 
Coruisg from Camasunary. Fortu- 
nately, it was not our first time 
of traversing it on the day I have 
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been describing, or we should have 
fared badly. For it was on the 
stroke of nine o’vlock and almost 
dark when we caught sight of the 
welcome glimmer of the tent- 
lights, and recrossed the little 
river we had left behind us 
thirteen hours before. So ended 
a day long to be remembered, 
and an exploration of what is 
beyond doubt a tract of moun- 
tain scenery absolutely unique in 
the British Isles, 

And we were only just in time, 
for soon the mists came lowering 
down the great peaks, and by the 
time the last consolatory pipe be- 
fore bed was smoked, the walls of 
my tent were flapping and bulging 
with an ominous sound ip a gale 
of wind that Ly next morning had 
risen to a furious tempest, roaring 
and raging against the marquee 
canvas in its exposed situation 
as though the whole fabric must 
hodily collapse. 

The reader will have by this 
time perceived one characteristic 
of this Hebridean locality,—the 
unfamiliar garb in which nearly 
al] the place-names are dressed up. 
‘They are for the most part Gaelic 
(t.e., Scoto-Celtic) with some ad- 
mixture of Norse, due to the 
period when these islands were 
under the sway of the Norwegian 
kings, and formed -the battle- 
ground of many a Jarl and Viking 
and Celtic chieftain. And with- 
out some smattering of the ancient 
language, one can hardly decipher 
the topographical nomenclature in 
the maps of the Government Sur- 
vey, which are such invaluable 
guides to the tourist throughout 
the Scottish Highlands. ! 





1 No one interested in the wild tract of country here treated of should be with- 
out the set of special 6-inch maps lately issued in a revised form by the Ordnance 
Survey. They are five in number,—Sheets 38, 39, 44, 45, 46, marked “ Island 
of Skye, Inverness-shire.” Without being actually hill-shaded, these sheets, by a 
special mode of representation, delineate all the slopes, corries, cliffs, ravines, &c., 
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Before quitting this grimly fasci- 
nating corner of Skye, perhaps the 
reader may like to bear me com- 
pany in a couple of hours’ sea-trout 
fishing on the neighbouring lake 
already mentioned, Loch na 
Créitheach, which I had on the 
evening following the Coruisg 
tramp. All day the storm had 
continued, so that to us in camp 
it was perforce a dies non as to 
work ; but the evening cleared up 
enough to allow a start for the 
loch. I should explain that per- 
mission had been given: me for a 
day’s fishing in it; but strangers, 
so the shooting-tenant told me, 
are by no means particular abous 
getting such permission, appar- 
ently regarding the lake as a sort 
of “no nfan’s” water. On arrival 
with my rod at the loch-side, 
O—— and I found a rickety old 
boat -half-full of water, and a 

of sculls hidden away near 
by. The boat baled out, she was 
soon launched, and C having 
kindly volunteered to do the row- 
ing, I tried casting along the 
shores, but all to no purpose ; the 
wind had dropped, not a fin was 
stirring, and neither tinsel body 
nor varigated wing of any sort or 
kind had charm to raise a fish in 
the feebly rippling water. Then 
I bethought me of taking to the 
middle deeps of the lake, with a 
long line trailing out over the stern 
of the boat, and then the sport 
came. The rod and tackle were of 
the lightest, the former a slender 
single-handed one, bought for a 
lady. First, a biggish fellow—to 
judge by the rush and splash of 
him, about a couple of p.unds 
weight — went for the fly, and 
carried it off, casting-line and all. 
This was irritating ; but a new and 
stronger casting-line having been 


supplied with a fresh fly, we went 
to work again. Taut goes the 
line, down goes the rod-top dn 
violent jerks, and then the rapid 
click of the reel winding itself up 
as fast as fingers can turn the 
handle ; then a stop, and a whirr 
out again, and so on, till the fish, 
after many a leap and spin into 
the air, is wheedled up alongside 
the boat, and hauled in somehow 
or other. Thus we secured four 
or five fine white sea-trout, ranging 
from one to two pounds apiece; 
and lastly, a splendid fellow that 
held me in play full half an hour 
with my light gear. We had no 
net, or anything with which to lift 
a fish of his weight into the boat, 
so there was nothing for it but to 
row slowly into the shingly beach 
and float him ashore, ©: mean- 
while landing and seizing the prize 
just as he was flopping about at 
the edgo of the water. It was 
an exciting moment, and after- 
wards, when the fish was puié on 
the scales, he, just turned them at 
three pounds, 

As I put up the rod, and while 
the rotten old punt was being 
hauled up high and dry and secured 
by its rusty chain to a boulder on 


.the bank, the sun suddenly gleam- 


ed out through a rift in the clouds, 
and turned the topmost crags of 
Blaven into burnished gold, streak- 
ed with intense ultramarine in the 
shadows of the deep-furrowed clefts 
and crannies. Altogether, con- 
sidering the gear at command, 
those two hours’ sport, that still 
cloudy evening on this lonesome 


lake, dark with its majestic over- . 


hanging cliffs and their broad ever- 
deepening reflections, is another 
episode of that brief camping-time 
worthy to live in the memory, 
albeit the take was not salmon. 





in a wonderfully artistic and graphic manner, so that any one who can read a map 
articulation 


would understand from them the whole 


of these mountain-ranges, 
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For it needs not to tell the know- 
ing gmong the perusers of these 
pages of the delights of sea-trout 
fishing in a spot like this, nor yet 
of the corresponding deliciousness 
of flavour appertaining to these 
“spolia,” a flavour little inferior 
to that of their more illustrious 
kindred in the same waters. 

While on the subject of fishing, 
let me just note the abundance of 
sea-trout and salmon the Coruisg 
river has always been famed for. 
In the notes to his poem Scott 
relates how they swarmed where 
the rivef Scavaig discharged into 
the bay. I was told this had been 
for a long time past a great poach- 
ing- ground for stray yachts and 
light craft. These would run in 
to the little deep-water haven, 
often at night ; and in so solitary a 
place it is the easiest thing to slip 
ashore, and rod or net both the 
river and loch, without any one in 
the neighbourhood being a whit 
the wiser. 


There is not much more to tell. 
Another day in camp took us to 
the top of “Sgirr nan Gillean ” 
(3167 feet high, exactly the alti- 
tude of Sgirr na Banachdich), the 
best known of the Cuillin peaks, 
and much the easiest of ascent, 
though correctly described in ,the 
guide-books as “difficult.” Our 
route left the main bridle-path to 
Sligachan at Loch Dubh (black 
lake), crossed the river where it 
emerges from Harta Oorrie, and 
thence struck up the shoulder of 
the great eastern lip of that corrie 
till the sharp jagged watershed 
ridge was reached. Following this 
north-westerly, you are brought, 
after some pretty stiff climbing, to 
the summit of the Scaur, whence a 
wonderful] sight is obtained of the 
northern extremity of the mighty 
range, which here thrusts out its 
great spurred and spiked talons in 
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every direction. In tke pile of 
stones which caps the peak we 
found a bottle stowed away. con- 
taining one or two paper records 
of those who had climbed to the 
spot—three or four names in as 
many years, proof that this spire- 
like pinnacle is decidedly “ caviare 
to the general.” A couple of men, 
who appeared clambering up the 
cliffs with ropes and guides while 
we were there, and posed as past- 
masters in mountaineering, assured 
us they had tried most Alpine and 
other difficult ascents on the Con- 
tinent ; but that, altitude for alti- 
tude, they had never met with 
harder climbing than this. C—— 
and I added our names to the 
MSS. in the—let us hope—im- 
perishable bottle, and then had to 
hurry down to escape the threat- 
eniug mists which came rolling up, 
and might very soon have belat- 
ed us. 

And here a word of warning. 
Let no one attempt to search out 
the dark mysteries of the Ouillins 
alone, if it be possible to get a com- 
panion. The weather is at all times 
of the year most treacherous in this 
locality, and the vapour from the 
warm Gulf Stream which courses 
up these western Scottish coasts 
is perpetually passing into great 
cloud-wreaths, which ]oom up from 
the Atlantic, and descend in mists 
or rain down the inner slopes of the 
glens and corries. Not even the 
weather-wisest here can forecast 
the elements for many hours, and 
if a man be overtaken by the mist 
avywhere bigh up the rocky fast- 
nesses of the Cuillins, ten chances 
to one he has no choice but to stop 
where he is till the mist clears 
(which may be one, two, or more 
days), unless he is bent upon run- 
ning the risk of breaking his neck. 
Tn such circumstances, lucky is he 
who has a fair supply of food left 


in his pocket, good store of whisky 
P 
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in his flask, and a well-filled to- 
bacco-pouch. 

If, then, in summer the normal 

weather, and general sur- 
roundings of this Hebridean wilder- 
ness are such as I have described 
them, conceive what they must be 
in the gloom and dreariness of 
winter. It was told me that not 
a few of the tenants of the solitary 
farmhouse by our camp had in past 
times either “ gone off their heads,” 
taken to whisky, or otherwise come 
to grief, presumably from the appal- 
ling loneliness of the place. But, 
however that may have been, I 
can vouch that the farm occupants 
of a year or two ago, brothers and 
Lowlanders, had so far manifested 
no signs of deterioration. They 
were shrewd, capable, thriving men, 
the owners of many sheep, and 
they showed the camped-out way- 
farers in their neighbourhood no 
little civility. 

Sorry indeed was I when the 
time came to bid farewell to the 
camp on the shore of the “ Bay of 
Watching” (Camas Fhionnairidh), 
ard the last look had to be taken 
of the grand straight glen “ nan 
Leac,” issuing from the heart of 
(Blaven, and so conspicuous in the 
landscape with its grey stones and 
silvery waterfalls. As for the 
rugged: track which leads from 
Oamasunary to Strathaird House 
along a bleak hillside, it will always 
be memorable to the writer by rea- 
son of the ladies he had to pilot 
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over it on a certain occasion in the 
dark of nightfall, over many rocky 
streams and devious places. *So 
will the hospitable kindness they, 
wearied and soaking wet to the 
knees, met with at the shooting- 
tenant’s house; neither shall we 
forget the moonlight drive thence 
along the shadowy shores of Loch 
Slapin, with the mysterious dark 
profile of Blaven abreast of us,— 
a singularly perfect picture of a 
mountain-side. Nor must I omit 
to mention the hamlet of Torran, 
with its reminder of the discon- 
tented Skye crofters and their agi- 
tation, a great gaping hole in the 
middle of the road, which vexed 
the soul of my driver every time 
we drove by the spot,—the hole 
being left unmended because the 
crofters refused to pay the road- 
rate. 

And so, back to Broadford and 
aboard the passing steamer, away 
round through Loch Alsh and down 
theSound of Sleat with prow turned 
toward the Brighton of thé West 
Highlands. Again a _ glimpse, 
though this time a far-distant one, 
of the massive “ stern old Coolin ” 
and 

“His high and haggard head, 
That echoes but the tempest’s moan, 
Or the deep thunder’s rending groan.” 


Yet a little while more, 


“ And Coolin’s crest has sunk behind, 
And Slapin’s caverned shore.” 


T. Pitkineton WHITE. 
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We remember readiug many 
years ago, with infinite amuse- 
ment, a clever pamphlet on the 
* Art of Pedigree-making,’ by the 
Scottish Lyon-King-of-Arms, the 
enthusiastic successor of Sir David 
Lyndsay of the Mount. He select- 
ed for scarification an unfortunate 
gentleman who, having paid the 
'Heralds’ Office for sundry extrava- 
gant flights of faricy, had foisted 
on popular credulity a tissue of 
myth and fable ; and a terrible ex: 
ample he made of the offender. 
We all know how the sarcastic 
author of the ‘Snob Papers’ 
described the genealogy of Sir 
Alured de Mogyns, né Muggins, 
who traced his descent to 
the days of the Druids, and to 
the mighty Hogyn Mogyn of 
the hundred beeves. The art 
of pedigree- making will never 
fall altogether into disrepute, so 
long as self-made men, though 
they may have raised theinselves 
from the democracy, and get 
their galleries of family portraits 
from the Wardour Street deal- 
ers, foolishly aspire to ancestral 
honours, — though perhaps they 
are less foolish than they appear 
to be, and are rather content to 
sacrifice themselves nobly for the 
satisfaction of their children. 
The father of future generations 
is ridiculed, but people soon begin 
to believe what they read in 
‘Burke’; the son escapes with an 
occasional sneer from the well- 
informed. and the great-grandson 
may be said to be absolutely safe, 
unless old absurdities should be 
raked up in the heat of an election. 
But though legions of impostors 
have managed to pass muster in 
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the great army of gentlemen of 
blood and lineage, uevertheless 
there is a general suspicion that 
many pedigrees are more or less 
questionable. There is a» imwpres- 
sion that the ancestry of men who 
have made their money iv profes- 
sions or trades and received the 
honour of “ancient but decayed 
families,” should rank for the most 
part with the myths of the middle 
ages. No doubt the suspicion is 
tolerably well founded, though it 
may do injustice to individuals. 
That is the inevitable penalty of 
the really illustrious obscure, who 
had been content to swagger on 
the strength of their birth, and 
have never had the capacity to 
do much credit to their country. 
Moreover, there have been not 
a few men, and notably Scots- 
men, who have been content to 
keep pedigrees, and even ances- 
tra] titles, in abeyance, till they 
could reconcile prudence with 
family pride, in the enjoyment of 
an adequate income. Scott, speak- 
ing through the mouth of King 
James I. of England, made a sen- 
sible remark on the subject in the 
‘Fortunes of Nigel.’ Talking of 
a Scot emerging from a prolonged 
eclipse,— Out he pulls his pedi- 
gree,” said the King, “on he 
buckles his sword, gives his beaver 
a brush,.and cocks it in the face 
of al) creation.” That by the way; 
but when we rise above the long- 
neglected middle ranks, we pass 
from the licence of popular ro- 
mance into an atmosphere of rela- 
tive certainties. For good or evil 
the great families of England have 
written their names indelibly on 
the pages of history. Many of 
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the famous historic races were = 
tinguished long ago. Disraeli sai 
in ‘Coningsby’ that after the 
wars of the Roses a Norman 
baron was as rare as a wolf. 
But many survive in collateral 
branches, and not a few, not- 
withstanding Disracli’s sweeping 
dictum, are represented at this 
day by direct descendants. Many 
of them have left a memory be- 
hind, not merely in the records of 
their deeds of arms by the chron- 
iclers, but in the castles or man- 
ors to which they gave a name or 
from which they borrowed one. 
The biographical roll of those 
notable historical characters can 
hardly fail to be exciting reading. 
Though falsehoods and exaggera- 
tions must necessarily have crept 
in, on the whole it is founded on 
truth and facts. It describes 
in detail the growth of the king- 
dom, which, having lost by the 
fortune of war its vast Continen- 


tal possessions, has developed into 
the British empire with colonies 


in every clime. It paints to the 
life, although episodically and in- 
cidentally, the gradual emerging of 
a much-enduring society from the 
domination of the men of blood 
and iron. As for these men, their 
checkered careers were as full of 
sensation as their characters were 
strangely yet naturally inconsist- 
ent. From the highest to the 
lowest they made arms their trade ; 
ambition and martial glory were 
the breath of their uostrils. Yet 
the chivalrous knights who came 
over with the Conqueror. the 
nobles who fought at Neville’s 
Cross and Orecy and Agincourt, 
were, for the most part, the merci- 
less tyrants of their serfs and de- 
pendants. Sordid rapacity kept 

with reckless profusion ; and 
in the arbi exercise of their 
feudal rights they shrank from no 
form of oppressive cruelty. Their 
brutalities would have disgraced a 
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Jonathan Wild, and their crimes 
would seem scandalous in the New- 
gate Calendar. To do them ‘justice, 
they were as hard on their equals 
as on their‘inferiors, though from a 
point of perhaps egotistical punctilio 
they spared their equals the dishon- 
our of actual torture. The captive 
had neither comfort nor mercy to 
expect till he paid his ransom 
or was rescued by his friends. 
What stories of slow misery in the 
very shadow of death might be 
told by the dungeons that may 
still be seen beneath the founda- 
tious of such castles as Warkworth 
or Kenilworth! There the weil- 
nurtured knight, like Damian de 
Lacy in ‘The Betrothed,’ shackled 
and ironed, although there was no 
possibility of escape, was doomed 
to solitary seclusion on the coarsest 
and scantiest food. Fettered in 
the damp and the darkness among 
loathsome creeping things, he drew 
breath with difficulty in the foulest 
air; and it was fortunate for him 
that, like the cold-blooded toads 
which were his fellow-prisoners, 
undeveloped sensibilities saved him 
from insanity. The only access to 
those loathsome oubliettes was, as 
at Warkworth, through the trap- 
door opening in the roof. What 
must have been the tone of mind 
of the chivalrous lord of the 
castle, who could feast and carouse 
in the banqueting-hall above-stairs 
with such horrors and such suffer- 
ing beneath his feet! But what 
between hard fighting, free feast- 
ing, and deep drinking, the nobles of 
the middle ages seem to have kept 
conscience at arm’s-length, as they 
had become absolutely indifferent 
to the sufferingsof their fellow-crea- 
tures. ‘There were rare exceptions 
to prove the rule. Some princes 
and wealthy nobles were piously 
inclined and munificent. They 
gave liberally in their lifetimes, 
and made magnificent ecclesiastical 
foundations, But generally the 
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clergy, when they dared to preach, 
addressed themselves to deaf ears ; 
and the more earnest aud fervent 
mendicant friars were as men cry- 
ing in the wilderness. The monks 
of the neighbouring convent could 
afford to bide their time, for barring 
the probability of death in battle, 
they were very sure their time 
would come. When a Front de 
Beeuf lay dying on a bed of down, 
he was crushed under the accumu- 
lated weight of his crimes. The 
King of Terrors was never more 
terrible than when he came to the 
pillow of an impenitent sinner in 
all the horrors of unfamiliar re- 
morse. Then the mocker and the 
blasphemer would become the sub- 
missive suitor of the Church for 
the remission and absolution that 
were worth buying upon any 
terms. Then the shaven delegate 
of the Pope and St Peter would 
make his conditions for the Masses 
which might save a miserable soul. 
A bad look-out at best for the new- 
born Christian to be purified in- 
definitely in penal fires,and he knew 
medieval humanity far too well to 
trust anything to the piety of his 
heirs. It was in that mood that 
men were persuaded to make great 
grants of their ill-gotten gear to 
the Church, and so they bequeathed 
the consequences of their crimes 
to their offspring, who were em- 
barrassed and impoverished by 
those deathbed dispositions. 
Many a great family was brought 
to difficulties and driven in despera- 
tion into treasons by the ransoms 
that had been exacted for the 
souls of their “forebears.” © The 
frequent rebellions were seldom 
successful, for obvious reasons. It 
was the sagacious policy of the 
Norman kings to distribute the 
gifts of land with which they 
rewarded good service through 
counties lying widely apart, so 
that few of the great English 
feudatories had the power of th 
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greater Scottish chieftains, who 
often set the king successfully at 
defiance. In the event of defeat 
they could not withdraw into 
wildernesses made practically im- 
pregnable by lakes and hills. The 
isolated and artificially fortified 
strongholds of the English barons 
could be carried by storm or re- 
duced by siege. Powerful so long 
as they had the prestige of power, 
they exercised no patriarchal au- 
thority. Great nobles like the 
Dukes of Exeter and Somerset, 
as Lord Lytton remarks in the 
‘Last of the Barons,’ had often 
hunger2d for the beggar’s crust, 
while awaiting the next turn of 
Fortune’s wheel. Even an un- 
popular king, unless the forces 
combined against him were over- 
whelming, could always find friends 
who were zealous in the expecta- 
tion of favours to come. For 
failure was inevitably followed by 
forfeiture; there were lands and 


castles to be given away ; the titles 
and blood of the traitors were 
attainted, and their families, who 
were cold-shouldered by the time- 
serving, sank into obscurity. Of 
course the whirligig of time would 
sometimes bring revenge and com- 


pensation. When the representa- 
tives of rival families alternately 
filled the throne, as in the wars 
of the Roses, titles were revived 
and domains were restored to their 
respective partisans. That helped 
to make confusion worse con- 
founded, and those eras of swift 
and sudden changes had begun 
immediately on the death of the 
Conqueror. His succession was 
fiercely contested by his sons; and 
thé hot-headed Robert of Nor- 
mandy and the sullen Red King 
were equally ruthless. As almost 
all the Conqueror’s companions 
held lands both in Normandy and 
England, they were sadly per- 
plexed as to the choice of sides. 
They were suro to have bitter 
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reason to repent their mistake if 
they fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Perpetual captivity was 
the best they might expect; and 
Rufus in particular had an un- 
pleasant fancy for condemning his 
prisoners to the loss of eyesight. 
Death by the axe would have 
been far more merciful, but speedy 
execution was generally denied 
them. 

The romance of those stirring 
and troublous centuries has been 
brought home to us in the writings 
of chroniclers and historians from 
the contemporaries of the Con- 
queror down to Froissart and the 
comparatively modern Holinshed. 
But “ue chroniclers deal with spe- 
cial periods, and, with the excep- 
tion of Froissart, their writing, as 
a rule, is baldly matter - of - fact, 
though often impressively realistic. 
The chronicles are dry reading at 
the best, and in these days of busy 
bookmaking few dream of disturb- 
ing their accumulated dust. Con- 
sequently, from the literary and 
popular point of view, we are the 
more grateful to her Grace of 
Cleveland for the comprehensive 
biographical and historical con- 
tents of the three handsome vol- 
umes she has published under the 
title of ‘The Battle Abbey Roll.’ 
Had she taken experienced liter- 
ary advice, we suspect she might 
have spared herself much unneces- 
. sary labour; and her book would 
have gained by suppressions and 
omissions. But with the Roll of 
Battle for her theme, she has been 
indefatigable in investigating col- 
lateral authorities of all kinds ; 
andin bringing together and arrang- 
ing the fruits of her labours, she 
has spared even earnest students 
an infinity of trouble. Neither the 
Duchess nor her readers are sup- 
posed to assume tle veracity of all 
she records. It is to be taken for 
granted that, in a work founded 
largely on traditions or on chron- 
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icles flowing from tainted sources 
or compiled from rumour and im- 
perfect information, a vast amount 
of fiction must have been interpo- 
lated. We have been interested 
in the book, inasmuch as it repro- 
duces not only lively but lifelike: 
pictures of England in the middle 
ages, as illustrated in the rise and 
vicissitudes of families. But what 


pleases us most is its suggestive- 


ness. It throws the charm of his- 
torical and romantic association 
over places well known or obscure 
in all the counties of England. It 
revives our recollections of mem- 
orable battles, and reminds us 
of the successive lords of the fam- 
ous castles which were the ar- 
tificial bulwarks of the level 
midlands, or which rolled back 
the periodical tides of invasion 
from the Scotch borders and the 
marches of mountainous Wales. 
It records incidentally the growth 
of our constitution and our liber- 
ties, whether we are indebted for 
them to outbreaks of the sturdy 
democracy, or to clerical and 
knightly champions of the privi- 
leged orders extorting invaluable 
charters from reluctant kings, by 
threats of excommunication or at 
the sword’s-point; or to barons 
banded in open rebellion; or in- 
directly to the outlaws gathered 
together in the greenwood, setting 
at defiance the sanguinary forest 
laws and all forms of feudal and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. But these 
miscellaneous biographical records 
are far from being merely med- 
ieval and martial. A few of the 
oldest families still exist; and 
many more, whose names and 
memories may have wellnigh dis- 
appeared from the districts they 
once governed as petty princes, 
are still represented by descend- 
ants through the female line. The 
Duchess shortens or lengthens her 
biographies somewhat capricious- 
ly, and some of them are brougat 
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down’ to the present day. Oon- 
sequently there is much of modern 
interest in them, with reférences 
to recent domestic and political in- 
cidents, and innumerable allusions 
to scenes and events which have 
been sung and idealised by immor- 
tal poets. The volumes must in 
any case have -been instructive, 
but, fortunately, the author has a 
charming literary style, easy and 
simple, yet forcible and pictur- 
esque; so she has succeeded in 


making them. singularly fascinat- 


.. we are glancing at them in 
their romantic rather than in their 
historical aspects, we need not go 
into a critical examination of the 
authenticity of the sources whence 


the names are derived. Never-. 


theless, a word must be said in 
passing as to the famous Roll 
which is the foundation of the 
work, The fortunate mistress of 
two of the most intetesting resi- 
dences in England—the Abbey of 
Battle and ‘the Castle of Raby— 
has naturally made zealous inquiry 
into all that concerns Battle’s titles 
to fame. 

The Roll is said to have been 
drawn up by the command of the 
Conqueror, and in accordance with 
the terms of the charter which 
founded his abbey. The monks 
were to sing Masses in due season 
for the souls of all the knights 
who had helped to win him a 
kingdom. It is as certain that 
such a Roll once existed as it is 
that it has now disappeared. And 
according to the version of the 
story of its loss which the Duchess 
accepts as the most credible, it was 
in existence less than a century 
ago. According to tradition it 
had passed with the abbey into 
the possession of Sir Anthony 
Browne, Master of the Horse to 
Henry VIIIL., who received a gift 
of Battle in the genera] confisca- 
tion of Ohurch lands, His de- 
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ts ch their chief resi- 
on to S Cities ; the Roll is 
su to have been removed 
thither with the family title-deeds, 
and all were consumed in the great 
fire which destroyed Cowdray- in 
1793. Be that as it.may, the 
Roll is gone; but three copies re- 
main. They are incomplete, in- 
consistent, and very imperfect at 
best ; but the Duchess has done 
her utmost with unsatisfactory 
materials, by research, comparison, 
and ingenious speculation. It is 
admitted, indeed, that the Ai 
had from the very.. 
unscrupulously falsified. age 
now, men were ambitious and will- 
ing to pay handsomely for the 
privilege of having their names 
inscribed in the Norman Jibro d’oro. 
The monks on their side were by no 
means over - particular, charitably 
undertaking to correct suggested 
omissions, and thinking all money 
that flowed into their coffers to be 
sanctified by holy purposes; .so 
that names are to be seen in the 
copies which ought to be elimi- 
nated by all the rules of evidence. 
Then the quaint and extremely 
eccentric orthography throws stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of identifi- 
cation. In an unlettered age pho- 
netic spelling was in favour, and 
some of the Duchess’s attenipts at 
solving these orthographical enig- 
mas are, after all, but shrewd 
and plausible guesses, although 
occasionally she has succeeded 
in discovering conclusive collateral 
proofs. We may add that this 
noble and ailing Roll shows 
that the period of the Conquest was 
the golden age of the adventurer. 
Dugald Dalgetty could boast that 
he had been the favourite of kings, 
and sat as an honoured guest at 
the ceremonial banquets of princes. 
But he had rough fare, with miser- 
able pay often in arrear, and he 
had scarcely a crown in his pockets 
when he eonsented.to take service 
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with Montrose. Net a few of the 
companions of the Conqueror were 
of the meanest extraction. and 
their native obscurity was brand- 
ed upon them by the names they 
were condemned to bear. They 
might have. been hewers of wood 
like the Gibeonites, or like Ivo 
Taille-bois, one of the herocs of 
Kingsley’s novel of ‘ Hereward.’ 
But like Taille-bois, or like the 
Fitz-Scrib who is mentioned in 
Lord Lytton’s ‘ Harold,’ they mad 
their fortunes in the marvellously 
successful speculation of the Nor- 
man Duke. It was the most bril- 
liant, if not the first, example of 
the floating of a joint-stock com- 
pany (limited), for we do not for- 
get such mythical ventures as the 
quest for the Golden Fleece. But 
every soldier of distinction who 
fought at Hastings, and survived, 
had his share of the promised 
spoils of victory. Many of those 


lucky investors had no patronym- 
ics, but merely prefixed Fitz to 


the Christian name of their father. 
Many more fought under a nom 
de guerre; not a few had been 
nicknamed by their comrades from 
some striking physical peculiarity. 
There were others who were simply 
designated from the colour of their 
hair and complexion—such as Le 
Blanc and Le Brun, since trans- 
lated into Whites and Browns, 
But all who had shown themselves 
proper men of their hands, for the 
risking of their lives, had magnifi- 
cent rewards in the shape of a 
plurality of manors, apportioned 
as regarded soil and situation, 
with a due respect to their ser- 
viees and to Court favour. 
Oourtly connections count for 
much, but even they were over- 
ridden by considerations of capa- 
city, when claims came under the 
notice of the Conqueror. So it 
was sure to be, in a fighting age, 
when the best men came visibly 
tothe front. In reading the story 
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of the settlement of conquered 
England, we are struck by the 
uuinber of leading nobles who were 
near connections of William. His 
stem happened to be a fruitful 
one, and the bastard who had 
married a descendant of Charle- 
magne, always sought to consoli- 
date his position by marriages. 
The men who guarded the sea- 
gates of the Channel, to whom he 
delegated palatinate power on the 
borders of Wales, or on the distant 
frontiers of Scotland among the 
discontented and warlike Danes, 
were members of his own family, 
Such were Eustace of Boulogne,, 
whose hot blood in the reign of 
the Confessor had brought him 
into conflict with the popular Earl 
Godwin at Dover; and Hugh Lupus, 
the fierce Earl of Chester, who had 
practically all the privileges of in- 
dependent sovereignty so long as 
he could keep the savage Oymri at 
bay. But we must pass on to 
make a selection among illustrative 
passages and incidents, and the 
initial name of Aumale is char- 
acteristic as any other. 

We know that the title of 
Aumale had been latterly adopted 
by the Orleans family in France, 
and it is familiar besides to the 
readers of Shakespeare. Trans- 
muted by English mouths into 
Albemarle, it had been taken, 
according to the Duchess, from 
the Norman fief of Aumale, with 
its frontier fortress on the bor- 
ders of Picardy, which is a 
corruption of the Roman Alba 
Marla. The Aumale of the 
Norman Conquest had married a 
half-sister of the Conqueror. She 
had already been the wife of a 
son of the Count of Ponthieu, 
whose seizure of Harold when ship- 
wrecked on his coasts, led to the 
fatal complications of the oath 
sworn on the relics. Otto, calling 
himself D’Aumale in right of his 
wife, had been dispossessed of the 
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paternal inheritance of the Duchy 
of Champagne. After Hastings he 
received by way of recompense the 
swampy territory of Holderness in 
Lincoln and Yorkshire ; but as he 
grumbled that there was no pos- 
sibility of growing grain there, so 
that he might “feed his young 
son with wheaten bread,” he was 
subsequcntly gratified with more 
fertile domains. On the death of 
his royal kinsman and patron, he 
was one of the nobles who were 
driven into desperate straits as 
to choosing between the claimants 
to the succession. We have already 
made mention of the melancholy 
fates of the victims of such ugly 
dilemmas. He had been foolish 
enough to plot against Rufus, with- 
out having put the Channel between 
him and danger. He fell into the 
hands of the king, who made him 
a signal example. For thirteen 
years the half-brother of the Con- 
queror lay forgotten in a dungeon, 
till death brought him the release 
which his royal nephew had re- 
fused. His brother Stephen was 
the first to bear the English title 
of Albemarle. As liberally gifted 
as his senior with lands, he was 
one of the. rare nobles who even 
in their lives were piously or super- 
stitiously regardful of their latter 
end. Perhaps he had been brought 
into a serious frame of mind by a 
very narrow escape from the ven- 
geance of Rufus. He seems to 
have had a positive mania for 
founding monasteries; and if. he 
did not ruin himself by his generous 
donations, it is a proof that liber- 
ality pays even in this world. But 
his personal piety outstripped his 
discretion. He rashly committed 
himself to a vow to make a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 
But he had “ waxed fat and gross,” 
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and consequently desired to back 
out of his promise. The Church 
came to the rescue of a faithful 
son, and showed him a way out of 
the dilemma. A worthy monk 
went on an embassage to Rome, 
where, in an interview with the 
Holy Father, he obtained absolu- 
tion for Lord Albemarle, on con- 
dition of the founding of another 
monastery. Nevertheless, the 
monks were hard on him, for 
after casting about among his 
fair Yorkshire domains, they de- 
cided to turn him out of his 
favourite retreat of Meaux. Al- 
ready, as we see, the Norman in- 
vaders had been imposing their 
family names on the English soil, 
for Meaux had been rechristened 
after Sir John de Meaux. This 
pious Lord Albemarle was like- 
wise the founder of Woburn Abbey 
and of Kirkstead, in Lincoln. We 
need not follow the successive 
revivals of the ancient Norman 
title, in Monk the taciturn king- 
maker, and in Keppel of naval ce- 
lebrity. 

We have spoken of constant 
references to the men and the 
places immortalised by the poets. 
We are almost as often remind- 
ed of Scott as of Shakespeare. 
D’Aincourt and Argentoune fol- 
low Aumale,.and we are straight- 
way transported in the spirit to 
the Argyleshire stronghold of the 
Lords of the Isles and to the 
plain of Bannockburn. It was a 
D’Eyncourt who fell before Stir- 
ling in the preliminary skirmish, 
when Randolph redeemed his 
negligence by the fiery charge 
that emptied the saddle of the 
dashing English leader. The first 
of the race who settled in Eng- 
land had sixty manors in the 
eastern shires, and the chief place 





1 It should be noticed that along with the English earldom there was con- 
currently a French countship held by the houses of Castile, Dammartin, Har- 


court, Lorraine, in succession. 
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in his barony was Blankney, now 
the seat of Mr Ohaplin. The 
Laureate claims descent from the 
D’Eyncourts, and one of his kins- 
men assumed the name as the 
condition of succeeding to lands 
in the eastern counties, All that 
Scott has sung of the feats and 
fame of the illustrious Giles 
d’Argentine appears to be strictly 
historical, though we may doubt 
if he ever feasted on the shores 
of the Sound of Mull. He wasa 
knight of Rhodes, and before he 
came to the fatal field where he 
fell, he had been fighting abroad 
under the banner of the German 
Emperor. The once illustrious 
house of Adgillam—“ D’ Aiguillon” 


—held what is now the archiepis- 
copal manor of Addington in 
Surrey, on the tenure of serving 
a certain dish at the royal table. 
Cooks were held in high con- 
sideration by monarchs, who were 
generally either gowrmands or glut- 


tons, and Addington had been 
given by the’ Conqueror to his 
gifted chef, in recompense for an 
inspiration which, if we may trust 
tradition, was literally a “ mess,’ 

and abominably indigestible. Talk- 
ing of tenures, a more chivalrous 
symbol of fealty brings us back 
once more to Scott. The Mar- 
mions were hereditary champions 
of England, in virtue of which they 
bad the manor of Scrivelsby in 
Lincoln, and “Tamworth towers 
and town.” The abbess in ‘ Mar- 
mion’ reminds “ proud Henry’s 
favourite peer” how one of his 
own ancestry had driven the 
monks forth from Coventry. As 
a matter of fact, he seems really to 
have turned the nuns out of their 
Abbey of Polesworth, whose do- 
mains lay temptingly contiguous 
toTamworth. But the sacrilegious 
baron did not escape scot-free, and 
he found himself compelled to 
make prompt restitution. Within 
twelve months he was passing a 
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restless night, probably after a 
heavy supper and hard drinking- 
bout, when the patron saint of 
Polesworth paid him a visit. She 
not only assured him of everlast- 
ing perdition, but dealt him so 
sharp a stroke with her crosier 
that he “cryed out aloud,” and 
was brought to penitence by the 
warning and the smart of the 
blow. Scrivelsby and the cham- 
pionship passed by the marriage 
of a co-heiress to the Dymokes, 
who. are still hereditary challen- 
gers. It was a Dymoke who 
threw down the glove, when it 
was picked up by Lilias Red- 
gauntlet; and a Dymoke per- 
formed the duties for the last 
time at the grand pageant at the 
coronation of George 1V., which 
must have suggested to Scott, who 
was present, the striking scene in 
‘ Redgauntlet.’ 

The Lucys are indissolubly as- 
sociated with Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth. Thanks to Justice 
Shallow and the /prosecution for 
deer-snatching, the Warwickshire 
branch is the better known. The 
greatest of the Lucys was High 
Justiciary of England under Henry 
II., and headed English armies in 
theinvasions of Scotland. Another, 
who took holy orders, was one of 
the abbots of Battle. But the 
chief seat of the most power- 
ful barons of the name for many 
centuries was in Wordsworth’s 
“ Rocky Cumberland.” They had 
built their castle on a steep, sharp- 
topped hill, which consequently 
took the name of Aigre-mout. 
Thus the boy of Egremont was the 
heir of the Lucys, though his 
mother had married a royal for- 
tune-hunter, a prince of Scotland, 
and a grandson of Malcolm Can- 
more. Thousands of tourists an- 
nually visit “the Strid,” and pic- 
nic on the rocky banks of the rush- 
ing Wharfe by the sceno of the 
tragely. But probably few know 
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that it happened so far back as the - 
g of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The tradition has got some- 
what “mixed ” in the course of cen- 
turies. It is getierally agreed that 
the tragical incident did take place, 
and that the greyhound hanging 
back on the leash, drowned the lad 
who was leading him, in the seeth- 
ing whirlpool. But the eldest son 
and heir—whether he called him- 
self Lucy or Romilly—who is said 
to have been the victim, seems to 
have survived his death for fifty 
years, and set his seal to the deed 
of gift of the abbey, which was 
founded in his own memory. The 
northern estates went by marriage 
to the Percys, with the three 
silver luces of “the old coat”; 
the younger and Warwickshire 
branch: had better luck, and are 
still settled in the noble Eliza- 
bethan mansion in their beautiful 
park of Charlecote ; although they 
became extinct in the direct male 
line towards the end of the last 
century. The Lucys, like many 
other families — the practice was 
perhaps more common in Spain 
than elsewhere—bore allusive or 
“canting” arms. They carried the 
silver luces or pikes, of which 
Shakespeare irreverently made Par- 
son Evans remark, that the louses 
do become an old coat well; as the 
Arundels, for example, had their 
hirondelles or swallows. 

The Mowbrays or Moribrays 
likewise settled in the north. 
They rose to greater power than 
the Lucys; there are even more 
melancholy tragedies in their fami- 
ly annals, and, like the Lucys, they 
are still represented by a younger 
branch, settled in Fife, on the 
northern shore of the Firth. One 
of them, the Bishop of Coutances, 
bore arms at Hastings, like Odo 
of Bayeux, the Conqueror’s trucu- 
lent half-brother. It was un- 
canonical, as Lord Lytton tells us 
in ‘Harold,’ for a churchman to 
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strike save strictly in self-defence. 
But if he chose to thrust himself 
forward in such a mélée as Hast- 
ings, it is clear that some chance 
stroke in the combat would soon 
et him free from the trammels 
of church etiquette. The Bishop’s 
elder brother, the Sire de Moubrai, 
received vast grants of land in the 
north, and his son was the first 
Norman Ear] of Northumberland. 
A daring leader, and almost a 
king to the north of the Humber, 
he headed an unsuccessful rebel- 
lion against Rufus. “He was 
thrust into the dungeon-pit of 
Windsor Castle, and there, for 
thirty-four dreadful years, lived in 
the dumb darkness of a noisome 
vault.” To all intents and pur- 
poses he was dead: it is sugges- 
tive of the irrevocable nature 
of the terrible sentence, that his 
“widow” by Papal dispensation 
was released from her wedding 
vows, and actually married another 
husband. One of his Yorkshire 
possessions, by the way, was the 
fief of Front de Beuf. The fate 
of another Lord Mowbray, if less 
painful, was more ignominious. He 
was hung at York after the rout 
of Boroughbridge, and his body 
was gibbeted in irons like that 
of a common highwayman; for 
though nobles generaily perished 
on the block, their knightly sus- 
ceptibilities were not always con- 
sidered, when personal malignity 
embittered feudal strife. But if 
the stem was often subsequently 
blighted by misfortunes, and lopped 
of its limbs by ruthless attainders, 
it repeatedly revived and flourished 
again. The fortunes of the family 
never stood higher than before 
the memorable meeting of Nor- 
folk and Bolingbroke in the lists 
at Ooventry — perhaps the most 
dramatic of the dramatic scenes 
in Shakespeare’s historical plays. 
Historians have never got satis- 
factorily to the bottom of tho 
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arbitrary sentence which sent the 
proudest peer in England on a 
lifelong exile, to die either of -the 
pestilence or of a broken heart. 
After a series of attainders, re- 
versals, and executions, the lands 
and ancestral honours of the 
Mowbrays were‘vested in a baby- 
girl. Medieval suzerains were 
seldom over-scrupulous in disposing 
of the heiresses who fell under 
their wardship. But history re- 
cords nothing more ludicrously 
shameless than the dealings of the 
fourth Edward with the little 
Lady Anne Mowbray. The pro- 
fuse monarch, who borrowed freely 
from his friends the London mer- 
chants, may have caught the con- 
tagion of gteed from his wife’s 
kinsfolk the Woodvilles. The 
Woodvilles married mere children 
or venerable matrons, regardless 
of everything but their dowers 
and their rent-rolls. Lady Anne’s 
match was suitable enough in 
point of years, for when she was 
married at five to Richard of York, 
he was of the same age as herself. 
When he was smothered in the 
Tower six years afterwards, she 
had predeceased him, and the 
murdered prince was already a 
widower. The Howards, by the 
way, are descended from a co- 
heiress of the Mowbrays. 

The Bertrams are another fato- 
ily that poetry has made famous. 
We are inclined to agree with Dr 
Johnson in his estimate of “The 
Hermit of Warkworth.” But 
there is,no doubt that Bishop 
Percy’s ballad has found innumer- 
able admirers, and it has conse- 
crated the beautifully wooded 
reach of the Ooquet, where it 
circles between the Hermitage 
cliffs and the castle. An enchant- 
ing spot it is in the early summer, 
when the Northumbrian banks are 
blazing with the yellow broom ; 
and ketween the cooing of the 
cushat and the leaping of the 
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‘trout, the hermit .could hardly 


have found a sweeter spot to 
soothe his remorseful agonies. His 
romantic story is too well known 
to need repeating. The Bertrams 
had crossed with the Conqueror, 
and they married the heiress of 
the Saxon Mitfords, and have re- 
mained at Mitford ever since. Our 
readers may remember the charm- 
ing description of Mitford given 
by Howitt in his ‘ Visits to Re- 
markable Places.’ He saw suc- 
cessive epochs of the history of 
England in the three adjacent 
residences of the family. There 
was the gigantic ruin ot the Nor- 
man keep, crowning the precipitous 
cliff and moated on_one side by 
the Wansbeck. There was the 
crumbling Tudor manor-house, not 
altogether unprotected, but only 
embattled against surprise or some 
chance act of neighbourly violence. 
And finally, there was the mod- 
ern gentleman’s mansion, marking 
the progress of refinement and the 
development of taste, when he 
once more climbed the crest of his 
hills for a home, but for the sake 
of the view and not for security. 
No history is more full of in- 
spiration for dramatic poetry and 
sensational fiction than that of 
the Cliffords. Bardon Towers, 
which latterly became the seat of 
the family, lies in Wharfdale and 
close to Bolton Abbey, on the 
skirts of the scenery of the “ White 
Doe of Rylstone.” Wordsworth 
nevur wrote 2 more popular poem, 
because with the fire of the old 
ballad-makers of the north, for 
once he condescended to be objec- 
tive rather than subjective. Ina 
warlike age, there was no more 
warlike or turbulent race than 
that of the Cliffords, It was their 
boast that of half a score of suc- 
cessive barons, only one had been 
unhappy enough to die in his bed. 
The Cliffords are scarcely recog- 
nisable in the Abbey Roll, where 
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they figure as Pounce or De Pons. 
Another form of the spelling was 
Poins—the patronymic of the com- 
anion of Prince Henry’s frolics. 
They first did good service in the 
marches of Wales, where they 
came to change their names as 
being castellans of Clifford Castle 
in Herefordshire, which was built 
by the Conqueror. One of them 
married the heiress of the De 
Viponts, who brought him four of 
the frontier strongholds of West- 
moreland. Thenceforward, when 
they were not “ fighting in France” 
or in civil broils, they were inde- 
fatigably occupied in “quelling 
the Scot.” One of them married 
a daughter of Hotspur, and figures 
repeatedly in Shakespeare. His 
son faced the mighty king-maker 
Warwick in the field of St Albans. 
His grandson is branded in history 
as the bloody, the black-faced, and 
the butcher, who gained an infam- 
ous notoriety in a- ruthless age, by 


striking his dagger to the heart of 


the helpless Rutland. The cold- 
blooded cruelty of the father was 
visited on his innocent child, and 
his son was the famous Shepherd 
Lord of “The Feast of Brougham,” 
—though Wordsworth, in the lay, 
does but scanty justice to his energy 
and inborn genius for war. The 
shepherd-bred youth, after a long 
lifetime passed in studious tran- 


quillity, was roused in age by the - 


call to arms. He was followed to 
Flodden—where he showed him- 
self a brave and sagacibus captain 
—by the sturdy dalesmen who are 
chronicled in the spirited staves of 
the old ballad— 


“From Penigent to Pendle Hill, 

From Linton to Long Addingham, 

And all that Craven Courts did till, 
They with the lusty Clifford came,” &c. 


The son of this martial philoso- 
pher paid little heed to his wise 
father’s counsels. He ran into 
debt through all manner of dissipa- 
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tion. Nevertheloss, he was not 
devoid of common-sense. In- © 
stead of having recourse to the 
money-lenders, he mustered a band 
of outlaws and betook himself to 
the highways. He pillaged the 
country, sacked the villages, and 
tried a shorter method with the 
monks than even his sovereign 
bluff King Harry, for, under threats 
of summary slaughter and fire-rais- 
ing, he laid them remorselessly 
under contribution. We are as- 
sured by credible traditions that 
he ‘was the hero of the matchless 
ballad of “ The Nut-brown Maid” ; 
and he came to a happier end than 
he deserved or might have been 
expected. For this passionately 
amorous maid was no other than 
the Lady Margaret Percy, and she 
brought her husband seventy miles 
of fair country, stretching from 
Skipton to his castle of Brougham. 
Outlaws and the merry greenwood 
remind us of Robin Hood. The 
Duchess dismisses as a fable the 
popular story that has made him 
out to be the outlawed Earl of 
Huntingdon. But Robin was un- 
doubtedly of noble blood, —see 
Ritson and other authorities, — 
and she prints a pedigree which 
traces his descent from Waltheoft 
the Saxon Earl of Northumber- 
land on the one side, and “ Glou- 
cester’s stout Earl,” Richard Fitz- 
Clare, on the other. His real 
name was Fitz Otes or Fitz-ooth— 
“QOoth” being supposed to have 
been corrupted into Hood,—and 
he was the direct representative of 
the Conqueror’s goldsmith, who . 
had been charged with making 
William’s monument in his Abbate 
aux Hommes at Caen. We see that 
in those days certain privileged 
craftsmen had their entries in “ the 
best society,” and might form the 
highest connections. A son of 
the hereditary goldsmiths and en- 
gravers married a De Beauchamp, 
the heiress of the Lords Bedford ; 
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and a daughter married the Lord 
Bottetourt. who is bracketed with 
the gallant Sanzavere in Scott's 
Homeric description of Bannock- 
burn. As for Robin Fitz-ooth, 
Love Peacock follows the most 
probable facts known about him 
in “ Maid Marian,” which contains, 
by the way, some of the most 
spirited and seductive metrical 
snatches in the language. 

The three great families ‘of the 
north were the Cliffords, the 
Percys, and the Nevilles. The 
greatest of the three were the 
Nevilles. For more than one 
generation they over-shadowed 
England, and no man vould hope 
to thrive beyond the shadow 
they cast. The present mistress 
of the castle of the “honour 
of Raby,” which is perhaps the 
noblest and most perfect speci- 
men of feudal architecture in the 
island, is naturally inclined to 
glorify her husband’s predecessors. 
She boasts that the hearth-fire has 
never gone out in Raby Oastle ; 
and the grand banqueting-hall, 
upwards of 90 feet in length, 
could comfortably have accommo- 
dated the 700 knights who aie 
said to have paid suit and service 
to the Earls of Westmoreland. 
But “ Westmoreland” was only 
one of the titles of the Nevilles, 
and fast as the princely tree threw 
off vigorous shoots, the younger 
branches made rich marriages and 
were raised to the peerage. Great 
as they were, it shows the greater 
power of the Church, that Raby 
was held for long from the See 
of Durham, and consequently its 
lords paid homage to the Prince 
Bishop of the Palatinate. ‘“ My 
cousin Westmoreland,”—whoon the 
morning of. Agincourt wished for 
**But one ten thousand of those ~en in 

England 
Tnat do no work to-day,”— 


was twice inarried,—the second 


[Ang 


time to one of the daughters gf 
John of Gaunt. He left no fewer 
than twenty-one children ; one of 
them was the lovely Rose of Raby, 
His eldest son by the Lancastrian 
princess married the heiress of the 
‘Montacutes ; Ais eldest son, the 
king-maker, in whom the power of 
the family culminated, married the 
heiress of the Beauchamps, who 
brought him his title of Warwick, 
and -the badge of the Bear and 
Staff. The revenues of 
“the last of the barons” were 
immense, and it is no wonder that 
he could strike hard and quickly, 
since we are told by the historians 
that 30,000 mouths were daily fed 
in his castles and manors. No 
wonder that the proud and sus 
ceptible King Edward regarded 
him with more fear than grati- 
tude ; and that the politic Glouces- 
ter, though he had been the Earl's 
pupil and favourite, felt it would 
be well to get the king-maker out 
of his way. The great Earl died 
a soldier’s death at Barnet, leav- 


‘ing only daughters, who were richly 


dowered. But the collateral line 
of the Earls of Westmoreland 
came to an end in a catastrophe 
as dramatic and more disastrous, 
Men with so much to lose never 
rushed upon a madder enterprise 
than that in which old Richard 
Norton mustered “the eight tall 
sons who stood by their sire on 
Clifford Moor,” to ride to the aid 
of the good Earls in the fatal 
“ Rising of the North.” Then, in 
the words of William Howitt, 
“The banners of the Crescent and 
the Dun Bull were seen flying to 
gether.” The Orescent was to wax 
again in undiminished lustre, but 
the Dun Bull sank never to rise. 
Both Earls sought a refuge on the 
Scpttish side, among their old en- 
emi Northumberland, as is well 
re oan was infamously betrayed 


by the any | of-an individual 


traitor. But it is much to the 
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honour of tho Kerrs of Ferniherst, 
that though in cn honest way they 
might shift for their living, they 
could be moved neither by threats 
nor by bribes to give Westmore- 
land over to Elizabeth’s vengeance. 
He was spared to escape abroad, 
where he died in advanced age 
and great poverty, a pensioner on 
the parsimony .of the Spanish 
sovereign. . 

The house’ of Percy, though it 
has kept the Norman name, should 
twice, to all intents, have changed 
it. The males of the old Norman 
line had died out in 1168, when 
the daughter of the last of them 
married Josceline de Louvain, 
brother of Adeliza, the Queen of 
Henry I., and a son of the Count 
of Brabant. ‘Though the bride- 
groom came of the blood of Char- 
lemagne,” the bride compelled him 
to choose between taking her name 
or her arms. He preferred the 
former alternative, declining to 
part with the azure lion of Hain- 
ault, which has since with their 
srescent been the crest of the 
Percys, and was one of the most 
familiar features of central London 
before the melancholy demolition 
of Northumberland House. It 
would be a tedious story to tell 
how the Northumbrian estates 
came in 1744 to vest in the wife 
of Sir Hugh Smithson of Stanwick, 
the head of a respectable York- 
shire family, who received - his 
dukedom twenty years afterwards. 
Now, we believe the Northumbrian 
rent-roll is nearly £100,000 ; or at 
least it was so before the agricul- 
tural depression. But when the 
division was made in 1744, North- 
umberland was very much wild 
pasturage or uncultivated waste, 
and the more valuable half of 
the Percy estates passed to the 
Wyndhams. 

We have lingered in the north, 
partly because there seems to be 
more characteristic incident and 
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vicissitude in the stirring careers 
of the northern nobles, and because 
for that reason, or for the. greater 
sublimity of the scenery, they have 
been the favourite themes .of the 
poets and the ballad-makers. But 
heaven knows there was no lack 
of picturesque and historical in- 
cident in the length and breadth 
of feudal England, everywhere 
between the Solway and the 
Straits of Dover. We are tempt- 
ed to loiter in the Midlands with 
the Ohandos, the Talbots, or the 
Ferrers, who furnished captains 
to armies in many a fiercely con- 
tested battle at home and abroad. 
The Fitz-Olares, the De Lacys, the 
Bohuns, the De Montforts, and 
many another family which had 
mated with princesses, were ex- 
tinguished by death or sweep- 
ing proscription when apparently 
at the very pinnacle of power. The 
monarch, when he carried feudal 
sympathies and popular sentiment 
along with him, almost invariably 
asserted his supremacy in the 
end: though it was but natural 
that the petty feudal princes, 
hurried away by their passions 
and flattered by their dependants, 
should often miscalculate the 
chances of revolt. We should 
gladly follow the changing fortunes 
of the great Normans who so hotly 
contested the Scottish crown—the 
Bruces and the Baliols, and the 
powerful Cumins, who, closely con- 
nected and leagued with the Mac- 
dougalls of Lorn, were special 
objects of the animosity of. “the 
good King Robert.” There is 
much to be said about the Sey- 
mours, the Somersets, &c. But, 
making a bound from the north 
to the south-western angle of 
England, we may bring a dis- 
cursory article to a close with a 
brief notice of the story of the 
Grenvilles. Down to yesterday, 
when the last Duke of Buckingham 
died, they had held a foremost place 
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in the peerage since the days when 
the chivalrous race was ennobled. 
Distinguished as warriors and ad- 
venturers in the olden time. they 
subsequently asserted their ascen- 
dancy in the national councils. A 
graphic sketch of their original 
settlement among the West Angles 
is given by Kingsley in his ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ They took their name 
from a fief in the Cotentin. The 
companion of the Conqueror re- 
ceived gifts of land in the county 
of Buckinghem and on the northern 
borders of Cornwall and Devon. 
The Devonshire branch gave birth 
to two popular heroes. Readers of 
Kingsley are familiar with Richard 
Grenville, of the lion-like port 
and voice, who was confessedly 
primus inter pares of the Devon- 
shire worthies of his time. The 
favourite of Elizabeth, too nobly 
independent to stoop to be a 
courtier, was valued by the Virgin 
Queen as she valued Cecil and 
Walsingham. He was the loftiest 
type of the men who colonised 
new continents like Raleigh, who 
“singed the King of Spain’s 
whiskers” like Drake, and who 
“bartered English steel for Spanish 
old” like the wild buccaneers 
who followed the Morthams and 
the Bertram Risinghams. His 
heroic death became his dauntless 
life. He fell, covered with wounds, 
on the deck of his ship the Re- 
venge, which has been handed 
down to fame with Nelson’s Vic- 
tory. Against fabulous odds he 
fought the Spanish fleet off the 
Azores, and his guns were only 
silenced when his powder - maga- 
zines had given out. His de- 
scendant, Sir Bevill, “the Bayard 
of England,” took the part of the 
king in the civil wars ; cleared-his 
own counties of the Parliamentacy 
forces, marching at, the head of 
his Oornishmen from victory to 
victory, till he fell, covered with 


wounds and glory, in the memor. 
able charge at Lansdown Hill. 
One of Sir Bevill’s sons was 
created Earl of Bath: another. who 
served undur Sobieski against the 
Turks, was made a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Then the 
Baths bestirred themselves in poli- 
tics, and one of them may boast 
the doubtful reputation of being 
the ablest manipulator of the 
rotten Cornish boroughs. One 
branch, as we said, had settled 
in Buckingham at the Conquest. 
We had fancied that the Gren- 
villes’ Buckinghamshire seat of 
Stowe had been named after the 
romantic domain of Sir Richard, 
which Kingsley has so graphi- 
cally described in his ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ when Amyas Leigh 
and Will Cary paid the knight a 
morning visit. In reality the simi- 
larity of names seems to be only 
a remarkable coincidence. The 
Buckinghamshire Grenvilles, like 
the Hapsburgs, had been singu- 
larly fortunate in their marriages. 
Stowe was brought to them by the 
heiress of the Temples of Stowe, a 

lady who claimed direct descent 
from Leofric of Mercia, the hus- 
band of Godiva. The third Earl 
Temple espoused the heiress of the 
Irish Earls of Nugent. His son 
made a far wealthier match, for 
he married the only daughter of 
the last Duke of Chandos. He 
had already been advanced to the 
honour of the Marquisate, and 
thenceforth, with his new assump- 


tion of names, his style was Temple- | 


Nugent - Brydges - Chandos - Gren- 
ville, When he was created Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos, 
“these: last additions made up the 
astounding sum of eleven different 
titles of honour granted to the 
descendants of Hester, Countess 
Temple, within seventy years of 
her death.” But once more we 
have a crowning and most strik- 
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ing example of the vanity of 
human ambitions. The long- 


coveted Dukedom died out the. 


other day, and the family, pheno- 
ménaglly -prosperous for so long, 
Yad been ruined in the former 
generation. It-was greatly to the 
credit of the late Duke that, de- 
clining to shelter himself behind 
provisions of entail, he resigned 
almost the whole of what should 


have been a splendid -inheritance’ 


to satisfy the claims of his father’s 
creditors. 

Such are a few examples select- 
ed almost at random from the 
stories or traditions suggested by 
the Roll. From the romantic 


point of view, the interest seems’ 


inexhaustible. There are tragical 
elements in every variety for am- 
bitious dramatists who dare to 
follow in the footsteps of Shake- 
speare: as the novelists who take 
liberties with historical incidents 
will find endless inspiration for 
characters and plots without any 
severe strain on the imagination. 
The three massive volumes pub- 
lished by her Grace, which cover 
an immense extent of ground, 
might nevertheless have been 
almost indefinitely expanded. It 
is fortunate that she became. ab- 
sorbed in the fascinations of a 
task where each fresh line of 
inquiry was apt to lead her far 
afield, often branching away into 


numberless ramifications. In the 


course of her researches -she came 
incidentally on many curious facts. 
Many noble Norman names, for 
example, under forms more or 
less corrupted, are still common 
among the peasantry of particular 
districts. Within her own know- 
ledge, De Venoix, which has disap- 
peared from the peerages and the 
Lonclon red and tue books, trans- 
muted into Veness, is a frequent 
patronymic of the Sussex labourers 
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near Battle. While De Vesci, 
modernised into. Vesey’ or Vasey, 
is borne by many of the Durham 
colliers in the neighbourhood of 
Ret>. In Kent, as we hap- 

mn to know, not a few of 
the oldest county names are pre- 
served in the hamlets and cottages 
of some limited locality, though 
they have long ceased to be asso- | 
ciated with the occupants of the 
castle or the hall. -Setting aside 
the probable offspring of illegiti- 
mate connections, it stands to rea- 
son that after the bloody civil and, 
foreign wars had ceased to make 
provision for superfluous younger 
sons, and when the epidemics of 
plague and contagious maladies had. 
become less frequent and less viru- 
lent, the penniless younger children 
of prolific old stocks must have 
sunk into the class of small tenants 
on the patrimonial estates, and, 
from that through ,succeeding 
generations into the still humbler 
order of labourers. Before taking 
leave of her Grace, we must ex- 
press oir gratitude, not only. for 
thé great pleasure she has given 
us, but for much future enjoyment 
which we promise ourselves in 
striving to elucidate many matters 
of interest which are left more or 
less speculative or obscure. It is 
but simple justice to say that she 
has .a singularly charming style, 
and few people could have writ- 
ten so brightly and fluently when 
the flow of thought must have 
been perpetually . interrupted by 
the necessity for consulting autho- 
rities and verifying names, and 
facts, and dates. She has very 
happily blended -poetry and ro- 
mance’ with the prose of her 
histories, as ‘she has the art of 
treating picturesquely anc dra- 
matically the events which always 
strike her in their most effective 
aspects, : 
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THE PLANTER’S BUNGALOW. 


I was spending a month on the 
Neilgherry Hills for the benefit of 
my health ; and I had strolled out 
" one morning from the comfortable 
Glenview Hotel at Coonoor intend- 
ing to enjoy a view of the ghaut 
from Lady Oanning’s seat, and to 
return to breakfast at half-past nine 
o'clock. .I had smoked a trichy 
whilst lazily watching the fleecy 
clouds brushing the summit of the 
Droog opposite, and. was pre- 

ring to walk back to Coonoor 
by the path I had come, when a 
thought struck me to vary my 
constitutional by finding out a 
new way home. I knew exactly in 
which direction the hotel lay; so, 
taking the bearing of the sun with 
the Droog and other landmarks, 
I climbed the ridge of hills at my 
back, intending to sep along th: 
crest and so pick my way back. 

On reaching the top I found the 
‘fleecy clouds which I had observed 
on the other side of the valley 
were also skimming the ground 
where I then stood. Prudence 
should have warned me to regair 
the beaten track at once; but as 
the clouds were very light, and did 
not more than momentarily ob- 
scure my vision of the sun, I dis- 
regarded any impulse to return, 
and taking my bearings once more, 
I set off at a fair pace. 

After going a short distance I 
came to a pretty deep nullah,! into 
which, of course, I had to descend 
and ascend on the opposite side. 
I was not in very robust health, 
and the climbing somewhat took 
my breath away; so it. was some 
little time before I finally struggled 
to the top of the other bank, and 


I then found the clouds had settled 
down and that I was enveloped in 
a thick mist. At first I thought 
very little of the matter, expect- 
ing the sun, as the day advanced, 
would dissipate the vapours. I 
therefore lighted another cheroot, 
and continued walking on in what 
I felt sure was the right direction 
—going cautiously, however, as I 
knew there were some frightful 
precipices in the neighbourhood, 
notably one having a perpendicular 
face of some 600 feet, over which 


‘Tippoo Sultan was credited with 


hurling sundry prisoners, as he 
similarly massacred some captives 
on the Droog. 

But the clouds, instead of lift- 
ing, grew much denser, and pres- 
ently I felt rain. I knew enough 
of the Neilgherries to realise at 
once that there was no immediate 
prospect of the weather improv- 
ing, and I began to feel somewhat 
uncomfortable; and not without 
cause, for I had no longer any 
idea of which direction to follow— 
in fact, I was lost. . I had nothing 
with me in the shape of food, 
having had chota hazree? at seven 
o’clock, before starting from the 
hotel, when, of course; I did not 
contemplate any. necessity for 
further refreshment until break- 
fast; but now an uncomfortable 
feeling of emptiness under the 
belt made me consult my watch. 
It was twelve o’clock. . 

I had a stout walking-cane, which 
I found of .great service in helping 
me over the rough ground, which 
was covered with the stiff bunchy 
grass peculiar to the Neilgherries. 
I dare not remain still, as I was 





1 Nullah, a ravine. 


2 Chota hazree, or little besnhinat, conslate of a, op of ton.cr elles and.g aval 
slice of toast with perhaps a plantain or a mango when in season, 
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wet through; and had I got a 
chill, fever ‘or dysentery would 
have been pretty certain to have 
followed. At the same time, the 
increasing density of the mist 
made walking very dangerous. 
There was also the possibility of 
encountering some wild animal— 
though that was not a very serious 


risk, as in ninety-nine cases out: 


of a hundred a wild beast acknow- 
ledges-the dominion of man, and will 
make off if it can. ’ Still instances 
are on record of soldiers from 
Wellington, who have been out 
butterfly-hunting, being carried off 
by a tiger or mutilated by a boar 
—pigs being numerous and sav- 
age on the slopes of the “blue 
mountains,” _ 

I had plodded on for several 
hours, when I heard the sound of 
a waterfall; and on reaching the 
stream, I eagerly availed of the 
opportunity for having a drink. I 
found the water was much warmer 
than at Qoonoor, so I rightly 
judged I had been walking down- 
hill all day ; and what was really 
alarming was the reflection that I 
must have reached a sufficiently 
low elevation to bring me within 
the fever zone—to sleep in which, 
in my wet condition, would be 
certain death, and I felt no hope 
: finding my way again that 


But things were not yet at their 
worst, for presently ‘the distant 
roll of thunder warned me that a 
storm was coming; nor had I to 
wait long before it burst overhead. 
The crash of the thunder was 
appalling, and the lightning seemed 
to strike the earth close to me. 


It cleared the mist away, but the. 
rain fell in such torrents that it 
was impossible to see anything 
fifty yards off. I walked dejected- 
ly along the stream when a vivid’ 
flash of lightning revealed some- 
thing to my sight which caused me 
the greatest satisfaction. It was a 
field of coffee ; and by the method 
of cultivation I knew it belonged 
to a European’s estate. . I at once 
struck into the plantation, and 
presently came in sight of a white 
hut, for which I headed without 
loss of time. In response to my 
knocking an East Indian writer 
came to the door, and informed 
me I was on Mr Wetherall’s 
tote. I was conducted to that 


gentleman’s bungalow, where I re- 


ceived the hearty welcome for 
which Southern Indian«.planters 
are proverbial; and after I had 
partaken of “sudden death,” *? and 
some excellent curry and rice; my 
host promised to lend me a fat, 
and to send a coolie to guide me 
back to Glenview. : 

The storm, however, increased 
with such violence that my depar- 
ture was perforce postponed , and 
we had drawn our chairs together 
to enjoy a chat and a cheroot, 
when the sound of horses’ feet 
galloping‘up the road to the bun- 
galow struck our ears. Presently: 
two riders drew rein before the 
verandah ; and flingirig the bridles 
to their syces, who ran up almost at 
the same time, dismounted. One 
of the new-comers was evidently 
known to Mr Wetherali, who 
advanced and greeted him with, 
** Glad to see you, doctor.; walk in.” 
The doctor introduced his compan- 





1 Tote—anglicised from a Tamil word—totum, a garden. 

2 “Sudden death” in Indian gastronomical parlance is a broiled chicken, a spateh- 
cock, When a guest or traveller arrives unexpectedly, the handiest repast to serve 
is & chicken; which, strutting about in the compound, at, say 1 P.m., is caught, 


decapitated, plunged 


in boiling water, plucked, singed, ‘split, broiled, and sent to 


table by 1.15 P.m.,—which is sudden death with a vengeance, 
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ion, a merchant from the plains, 
who was staying with him for a 
change of climate. 

It appeared they had been to 
visit another planter, whose estate 
lay some four miles off; but on 
returning they found the wooden 
bridge over the stream (the same 
I had, come to) had been carried 
away by the storm; and that the 
river was impassable. They had 
therefore sought shelter at Mr 
Wetherall’s bungalow, and he 
gladly bade them make themselves 
at home. 

After they had ‘refreshed them- 
selves, and we had all dried ow 
clothes, we grew more communi- 
cative; and as the storm con- 
tinued to rage with unabated fury, 
it became evident we could not 
resume our journey for some hours, 
perhaps not even that night. I 
therefore proposed that each of 
us should relate a story or some 
adventure in order to pass the 
time ; and my idea meeting with 
general approval, it was resolved 
I should break the ice. 

“Gentlemen,” said I, “I fear 
my. own life has not been suffi- 
ciently eventful to enable me to 
give you any interesting narrative 
from its pages, but I will relate 
how my friend Captain B—— be- 
came a great slikaree, and I will 
call my story— 


‘“ Smatt BEGINNINGS AYD GREAT 
ENDINGS. 


“ B—— came out as an ensign 
in the —th Fusiliers, and his ‘regi- 
ment was stationed at Bangalore. 
Before leaving home, a fond maiden 
aunt had made him a present of 
a very handsome breech-loading 
gun, and B—— was burning with 
anxiety to prove the merits of his 
Westley - Richards, Never did 
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_come to India with his 
head filled with wilder dreams and 
imaginings than B For hire 
a tiger, or at deast a. cheetah, 
lurked behind every rock ; beneath 
each cushion was coiled a deadly 
snake ; whilst harmless flying-foxes 
grew to horrid vampires in his 
excited brain. 

“ Shortly after his arrival, B—— 
went out one morning in search of 
sport, accompanied by his servant, 
Mohamed Hoossain. He had been 
told by a friend there were plenty 
of snipe in the paddy-fields ;! and 
though he had but a very hazy 
notion of what sort of winged 
creature a snipe was, he deter- 
mined to make a heavy bag. Had 
he been compelled to trace his con- 
ception of this fearful wild fowl 
upon paper, the resulting picture 
would have been a mixture of a 
pheasant, a turkey, and an eagle: 
probably some vague recollection 
of the description of a bustard was 
floating in his brain, but he always 
confounded a bustard with a buz- 
zard ; and such unclean poultry as 
brahminy kites or their cousins- 
german, he knew could not be 
delicate eating. 

““ As there was no knowing what 
might turn, up, B thought it 
would be well to be provided 
against. sudden emergencies. Ac- 
cordingly, with his No. 8 car- 
tridges for the snipe, he took a 
few ball-cartridges for any of the 
larger fauna which might present 
a target to his deadly aim. ‘Who 
knows,’ he remarked, ‘ but that a 
hyena might break out from some 
culvert, or a black panther might 
be crouching in a palmyra tope/ 
it is always well to be ready.’ 
So, as it would not be much extra 
weight to carry, he put a loaded 
Colt’s navy revolver into his belt on 
one side, and in the other he stuck 





' Paddy, rice in the husk, 
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a shikar knife, a genuine blade by 
Arnachellum of Salem. He had 
fought more than one imaginary 
hand-to-hand combat with. tigers, 
bears, wolves, and other beasts of 
prey in his own quarters with that 
shikar knife; and in pulling back a 
wounded sambhur’s! head by its 
antlers with his left hand; whilst 
with the right he drew his trusty 
steel across its throat, he was ab- 
solutely perfect—theoretically. 

“ Mohamed Hoossain was armed 
with a sword-stick, and a boar- 
spear, ‘In case, you know, a jdngli 
suar® should happen to charge us 
in the -sugar-cane fields,’ B 
explained. Thus equipped, and 
presenting an appearance which 
reminded: one very forcibly of 
Robinson Crusoe and his man 
Friday, the pair set out in quest 
of game, feathered or furred. They 
soon reached the paddy-fields, and 
there on the very first bund stood 
a yellow-legged bird, with grey 
wings, white breast, crested head, 
and long bill. ; 

“<Snipe?’ interrogatively mur- 
mured B , under his breath, 
at the same time laying his finger 
on his lips to enjoin ‘profound 
silence, while he began to steal 


- forward after the manner of a 


stage - villain, his gun on full 
cock. 
“*Kuchh nahin, sahib/’? re- 


* sponded Mohamed Hoossain,— 


‘kuchh nahin!’ 

“* Aha!’ replied B ‘véry 
knowingly, and. having crept up 
to twenty yards of the unsuspect- 
ing biped, he fired, and rushed 
triumphantly forward’ ,to secure 
his quarry. There was no need 
to hurry, as the game was dead 
as nail in. door, its head” being 
literally blown to atoms. 
Mohamed Hoossain was not en- 
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thusiastic about the result of the 
first shot, and did not seem to care 
about even carrying the trophy. 
But now and then he would grow 
more excited as a bird about the 
size of a thrush would rise with a 
scream and a whirr, flying off zig- 
zag, and being lost to sight ere 
B could bring his gun to his 
shoulder. 

“<Ishnéff, sahib/’ Mohamed 
Hoossain would exclaim, 

“<Bother the snipe,’ growled 
B , ‘they are always off before 
I am ready.’ 

“This was manifestly unfair of 
the ‘becassines ; but if he could not 
manage the snipe he was death on 
the other birds, and in the course 
of a couple of hours they returned 
with a bag of eight or nine. 

“<Well, ‘what luck have you 
had, old man?’ inquired the feb 
lows in the anteroom, when B—— — 
came in for bréakfast. ‘Got any 
snipe %’ 

“‘No, replied ,B—— airily; 
*the snipe were very wild—fancy 
they have been pretty well pep- 
pered lately—though I knocked 
over three, but lost them in the 
paddy—ought to have had a dog 
with me yous know. ‘But.I got 
four or five brace of kuchh nahins.’ 

“¢What the deuce’is' a kuchh 
nahin ?’ 

“Qh, I’ don’t. know ; but that 
is what my man called them. I 
fancy they must be good eating.’ 

‘© Mchamed~* Hoossain was sent 
for and interrogated, and ordered 
to produce the spoils of the chase. 
He wished to_'screen his master 
from. ridicule,, and vowed that 
pariah dogs had run off with the 
birds. . But B—— insisted. upon 
his skill in shooting being estab- 
lished by the exhibition of his bag, 
and Mohamed Hoossain was forced! 





* Jangli suar, wild pig. 


1 Sambhur—if not the true elk, it 13 @ difference without a distinction, 


3 Kuchh nahin, sahib /—It is nothing, sir! 
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to produce the mangled carcasses 
of—nine paddy-birds. 

“It was four or five years after 
his exploit with the kuchh nahins 
before I saw B again, I having 
been home for two years, and 
B having joined the staff 
corps and gone into the police in 
the interval. Hoe was then Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Coimbatore 
district, and I was passing through 
that station on my way to Ootaca- 
mund, when we met. He told me 
he was going out the next day to 
search a village some fifteen miles 
distant, where some dacoits' were 
reported to be in hiding, and his 
intention was to pounce down on 
the place at three o’clock in the 
morning and surprise the ruffians 
asleep. I offered to anaeny 
him, to which he assented. 

“We started on horseback at 
twelve o'clock that night, and 
reached the village at half-past 
two.in the morning. A Brahmin 
inspector had preceded us with 
six constables, and all being ready, 
we surrounded the dutty or ar- 
rack distillery, where the felons 
were reported to be quartered. 
But the birds had flown: there 
had been treachery, bribery, collu- 
sion, what you will, but it did not 
alter the fact that the regues had 
escaped for that time. 

“ B——— and I were intending to 
ride back at once, when the vil- 
lage munsiff, knowing B to 
be fond of shooting, came ‘and re- 
spectfully informed us there weré 
a good many partridges in the 
prickly -pear wastes around the 
‘village, and that he would order 
a posse of beaters to flush them 
for us. 

“We accepted the offer and 
found very’ good sport, and had 
walked about two miles from the 
village to a bit of stiff bamboo 
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jungle which lay by a water-course 
at.the foot of one of the spurs of 
these hills, when sudden exclama- 
tion from B—— brought me 
quickly to his side. ‘Here is 
luck,’ said he, pointing at the 
same time to a couple of tiger 
cubs lying in a lair among the 
tall grass; ‘Jamrach will give 
something handsome for these.’ 
But the little beasts objected fierce- 
ly to be touched, and spat and 
swore in good earnest, making us 
laugh heartily at their infantile 
viciousness. However, B—— was 
not going to lose them, so he 
ordered half-a-dozen of the natives 
to muffle the cubs in their turbans 
or langooties,? and to~convey them 
with all speed to the village we 
had just left. The Hindoos needed 
no second bidding to be gone, and 
I urged B to follow their ex- 
ample, as the tigress would be 
sure to return ere long—and when 
she missed her cubs, she would 
be a mother to be avoided; be- 
sides, the tiger might very proba- 
bly be with her. So I counselled 
discretion: as the better part of 
valour. 

“ But when I mentioned the pro- 
bable early return of the tigress, 
B remarked, very coolly, 
‘ that is just what I am counting 
on. I shall wait here for her lady- 
ship. I have a Snider carbine be- 
sides my breech-loader, and I shall 
give a good account of her. But 
you have only got your shot-gun. 
Climb up this tamarind-tree; where 
you will be out of-all danger: put 
a couple of ball-cartridges into 
your piece, so as to have a shot 
reedy if needed; but do not firs 
unless absolutely necessary.’ 

“T would still have advised prompt 
flight, but B said it was now 
too late to’ think of that course. 
The sun was getting hot, and the 





1 Dacoits, highway robbers. 


2 Langooty, waist-cloth, 
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tigress would be coming home from 
her prow] in quest of food: she 
would soon track us dowu: and if 
she overtook us in the open plain. 
we should have no chance against 
her in her fury. Whereas by re- 
maining Where he was. B—— 
meant to shoot ler in the first 
moneut of surprise when she re- 
turued and nrissel her cubs. I 
did not scorn the safety offered by 
the tree. and I had uot long settled 
myself so as to command a fair 
shot if needed, when Mrs Stripes 
returned. 

“T am not particularly partial 
to tigers and similar animals of a 
cruel nature; but the piteous, de- 
spairing howls of that poor brute 
smote me to the heart, and if I 
could have given her back her 
whelps, and cried quits, I would 
have done so. 

“ However, the contest between 
man and brute had begun by 
B—— deliberately stepping for- 
ward and shoWing himself. He 
held his Snider carbine in his 
hands, and had leaned his double- 
barrelled gun against the trunk of 
a peepul-tree at his.right hand. 

“Thump, thump, went . my 
heart most audibly as the tigress, 
lashing: her sides with her tail, 
crouched for her spring. But cre 
she left the ground, B—— threw 
his rifle up to the shoulder, and 
the next instant the beautiful 
beast was. writhing in the grass 
with her back broken. Still, such 
is the vitality of these animals, 
she might yet have destroyed her 
enemy had he rashly ventured too 
near. He begged me to remain 
quiet, and possessing himself of his 
other gun, stood by ready to shoot 
if needs be, but unwilling to spoil 
the skin mozo than could be avoid- 
ed. Nosecond shot was required, 
however, and B——, feeling he 
had donc enough for one day, did 
not wait for the tiger to appear on 
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the scene ; indeed it was doubtful 
whether he would return until 
nightfall, as the sun had attained 
great power by this time. We 
therefore returned to the village, 
and had the tigress fetched in at 
once on a bullock-cart, and her 
skin went home in the same vessel 
as bore her cubs to London, whers 
they realised a very respectablo 
sum. What becawe of the tiger 
T did not hear: probably, like 
many human widowers, he soon 
married again. 

“ B—— is a great sportsman, 
and has trophies of ibex-heads shot 
on almost inaccessible peaks of the 
Koondahs and Annamullays, and 
tiger-skius in abundance. If you 
visit him in the coo] season you are 
sure to get plenty of snipe at his 

table; and he thoroughly enjoys 

being asked if kuchh nahins are 
plentiful: for if he began in a 
small way he has ended greatly.” 

My reminiscences of my friend 
B——’s shikarry experieuces were 
very favourably received ; but my 
companions were of opinion that 
in not relating any adventures in 
which I was the chief actor, I was 
influenced by too much modesty. 
They therefore hegged me to re- 
count some personal incident ; and 
as they would take no denial, I 
gave them an account of how I 
once spent Christmas Day at Coro- 
mandel, and the delights and perils 
of 


Batuixe Ix THE SuRF, 


“Donald Smith, master of the 
good ship Glenavon, was as fine 2 
type of the British sailor as you 
could wish to meet: and, Jike most 
Scotsmen, was a good liker or 
disliker as the case might be. 
There were no half-ineasures with 
him; and if you were not a 
favourite of his, he would svorn 
to affect any other sentimeut than 
aversion. But he and T *cottoned’ 
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at once, and many pleasant hours 
we passed together at my chwm- 
mery, and on board his ship. 

“One Christmas Smith and I 
determined to go to Coromandel, 
up the Northern Oanal, and have 
a good day’s shooting, and keep 
the festival in unrestrained free- 
dom. Our preparations were soon 
made by my sending my ‘boy’ to 

a couple of flat-bottomed 
boats at the ‘basin’; one for Smith 
and myself as a sleeping-boat, the 
other as kitchen-boat for my ‘boy’ 
and the cook. And here I may 
intercalate the advice not to take 
a budgerow when making an ex- 
cursion up the canal to Coroman- 
del or down to Oovelong, as the 
ordinary flat-bottomed boats are 
more airy, move very much faster, 
and when furnished with cotton® 
mattresses and pillows they are 
more comfortable, as you can 
stretch yourself out at full length 
in the beam; while for sporting 
purposes they are to be preferred, 
as you will get many a shot from 
them which you would never see 
from the cabin of the more preten- 
tious-looking budgerow. Of course, 
if a lady is your companion, the 
last-named boat is the one to 
select. 

“The victualling of our ship was 
our next care, and considering we 
were only going away for about 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours, you 
will think we did not mean to 
starve. Every Christmas I used 
to receive a case of good cheer 
from the old house at home; and 
just before Smith and I projected 
our excursion, Santa Claus had 
come across the main, bringing 
plum-puddings, mince-meat, Stilton 
cheese, Bath chaps, &c., all packed 
by a loving mother’s hands; and 
my popularity was never greater 
than when that Stilton and those 
puddings were on cut. A leg of 
mutton, a couple of fowls, a pig’s- 


cheek, half-a-dozen mince-pies, and 
a plum-pudding, I thought, would 
be enough with the fresh fish, 
prawns, and eggs which I knew we 
could procure at Pulicat, besides 
the game we were pretty certain 
of bagging. But Smith held a dif. 
ferént opinion: so that afternoon 
there came ashore, as ship’s wash- 
ing—a ham, a dozen tins of pre- 
served meats, jam, &c.. Ships’ 
washing is of course exempt from 
Customs, duty, whereas provisions 
paid seven and a half per cent in 
those days, hence the inducement 
to ‘run’ the goods; besides, smug- 
gled goods alwaysare moreesteemed 
than those which have been regu- 
larly excised. There were also 
bottles having gold foil about their 
necks, and, as far as I recollect, 
some curious ‘auld married whus- 
key ’ to honour the day in. 

“ About three o’clock, in the 
afternoon of Christmas Eve, we 
made a start, and about eight we 
were off Ennore, having had to 
pole against the monsoon all the 
way. During dinner, we lashed 
the boats side by side, and then 
resumed our journey. I knew by 
former experience that, if left to 
their own devices, our , boatmen 
would wait until we were asleep, 
and then quietly follow our exam- 
ple ; therefore, as I meant to have 
some shooting early on the follow- 
ing morning, Smith and I took 
watches and kept the black wate~ 
men to their work. 

“We disembarked on the beach 
of the back-water at Coromandel at 
dawn, and found excellent mixed 
shooting in the thick topes; and 
when wecounted upat ten o’clock we 
had five and a half couple of snipe 
(one a painted snipe), a brace of 


_partridges, a teal, three curlews, 


a dozen golden plovers, several 
sandpipers and green parrots, all 
of which, except the snipe and 
the teal, went into the digester to 
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make the soup for that evening’s 
dinner. 

“Smith proniptly constructed a 
very comfortable tent with the 
sails and bamboo poles of our 
boats; and as there was a good 
hour before breakfast. I set off to 
the sea-beach to have a dip in the 
surf — Smith contenting himself 
with a bath in the quieter waters 
opposite our cainp. Surf-Lathing 
is sometimes coudenmed as dan- 
gerous if indulged in when the sun 
is high in the heavens; but, by 
frequent experiment, I know it af- 
fords pleasure aud health, provided 
you wear a pith éopee, and do not 
bathe immediately after a weal. * 

“JT had brought au old ‘mush- 
room’ for the very purpose, aud 
T was soov enjoying a swim, and 
the rolling over which each suc- 
ceeding breaker gave me. T was 
in vo hurry to leave the surf, but 
the curreut was setting towards 
the south, and it bore me ere long 
to the entrance to the back-water, 
the bar being open at that time 
of the year. ' 

“Presently Smith appeared on 
the beach with his gun in his 
hand; aud he suddeuly began beck- 
ouing eagerly to me. I sang out 
to kuow what he wanted, and his 
reply was, ‘Man, J want you on 
shore as soon as possible.’ ‘ All 
right.’ J auswered, ‘I’m coming. 
Just another dive.’ 

“This time he shouted quite 
angrily, ‘ Come out at once!’ Sol 
struck out somewhat lazily for the 
shore, wondering what could have 
huppened to the worthy captain to 
excite him so much. 


“ He was now gesticulating fran- 
tically. and. J began to wonder 
whether he had got a sun-stroke 
aud was delirious, when. horror !— 


he raised his gun to his shoulder, 
took deliberate aim at me, and 
fired ! 

“] heard the shot fly over my 
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head. and as he had another bar- 
rel loaded, I swam furiously to 
land to disarm him before he might 
kill or fatally wound me. As I 
rushed out of the water he flung 
down his gun, and clasped me in 
his great powerful arms. ~ 

“¢You were nearly done for,’ 
he exclaimed. 

“¢T think so,’ I replied; ‘for 
though you are a good marksman 
you are not quite a William Tell, 
and those shots were uncomfortably 
near my head,’ I added, not in 
good-tempered tones. 

“<«Tt was not you I fired at: i 
wes the shark / ’ 

“True enough, whilst Lt: was 
swimming in the smooth water at 
the entrance to the lagoon, a sinall 
shark had sech me. Smith having 
bathed and dressed had come to 
look after me and to hurry me 
up for breakfast. Fortunately he 
brought his gun with him, and at 
the moment he reached the beach 
he saw the danger I was in and 
rescued ine as I have described. 
Later in the day some fishermen 
found the body of the shark, which 
had died of the shot-wound from 
Smith’s gun. It was about eight 
and a half feet long, and though 
it could not have eaten me, it 
could have snapped off a limb, 
which would have sufficed. In the 
surf I was perfectly safe, but the 
voracious fish had selected the 
slack water at the bar as a happy 
hunting-ground, and he nearly got 
a prey which would have been un- 
pleasant for me. 

“My adventure had not taken 
away my appetite, and I proved a 
better trencher-man at our eleven 
o'clock breakfast on that Ohrist- 
mas Day than I am now. 

“Smith and I ate two pounds 
of plum-pudding each, and took 
thereto an imperial pint of brandy 
sauce a-piece, the recipe for con- 
cocting that ayreeable adjunct to 
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plum-pudding having been sent to 
me by the same hand that despatch- 
ed the Christmas cheer. Followed a 
smoke, then a nap, and a few shots 
at the snipe in the evening brought 
our day to a close. 

“We sailed back to Madras at a 
spanking rate, the. wind being right 
abaft ; and we agreed to keep my 
adventure to ourselves. Latterly, I 
have been the sole guardian of the 
secret, for Smith, I regret to say, 
died not long afterwards at sea.” 

It was unanimously agreed when 
I finished my story that I had 
fairly earned the privilege of nam- 
ing the next man, so I asked our 
host to tell us something concern- 
ing his own life. He warned us 


not to expect a very long tale from 
him ; but he promised to do his 
best to interest us. We were all 
attention, and Mr Wetherall began 
the following true narrative :— 


A Drink ror Lirz or Dara. 


“1 came to India in 185- asa 
private in the —th Regiment ; and 
my company formed part of the 
garrison at Arcot. Life in barracks 
in India is very dull; and I have 
often wondered that British soldiers 
out here are, on the whole, such 
a steady, well-behaved lot of lads. 
Compare a soldier’s life in.a small 
Indian station with being quartered 
even at Malta or Gibraltar, and 
either of these places will seem 
like Paradise ; though the ‘ Rock’ 
is by no means popular, and is al- 
ways called a prison by the troops 
for the time being in garrison there. 

“Well, we found Arcot horribly 
dull, and it was with great satis- 
faction that we heard an order had 
been given for our company to 
march to Vellore to strengthen the 
garrison there, which had been very 
much reduced by cholera. 
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“Tt was then about the middle 
of March, and consequently later 
than is usual for moving troops, as. 
the days begin to get very hot on 
the plains in the Oarnatic about 
that time of the year. But ours was 
special duty ; ands we should only 
macch in the very early morning, 
we did not fear the inconvenience 
of the mid-day heat ; but looked 
upon the whole thing as rather a 
lark, and a welcome change from 
the monotony of garrisdn duty. 
As to the cholera, not one of us 
gave it a thought. Not likely it 
would touch one of us! 

“Tt was on the second day 
after leaving Arcot, that Private 
Thomas Atkins, who-was my right 
file, suddenly had to fall out, I 
expected him to rejoin the ranks 
before long; but did not trouble 
myself about his absence. It was 
not until we reached camp, and 
had finished breakfast, that I heard 
anything more about him. 

“T then learnt that he was 
buried / 

“T knew cholera was awfully 
sudden in its attack. and effects ; 
but I had not imagined the possi- 
bility of its carrying off a healthy 
man quite so rapidly. Of course 
immediate interment must take 
place in case of death on the line 
of march. I had liked Atkins 
much, but I fancy his death and 
burial were so sudden that the rest 
of us failed to realise the truth of 
what had happened to our comrade, 
and half expected to see him turn 
up again. Anyhow, we soon forgot 
the incident. 

“Late in the sfterncon I was 
listening to a description of Vellore 
by one of our fellows who had been 
there, and speculating on the chance 
of seeing the muggers! which 
Tippoo Sultan had placed in the 
moat round the fort, as the best 





1 Muggers, crocodiles. 
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possible sentinels to prevent pris- 
oners from escaping or any of his 

from attempting to desert, 
when suddenly I felt spasms and 
sickness. 

“¢Holloa! old fellow, how blue 
you look!’ remarked a companion 
sitting next to me; and as -he 
spoke my comrades shrank terror- 
stricken from me. It needed no 
doctor to tell me what was the 
matter. The cholera had seized 
me / 

“T was hastily conveyed to the 
temporary hospital, where our as- 
sistant-surgeon already had several 
cases of the disease under treat- 
ment; and I was laid on a char- 
poy. I rapidly passed from the 
first to the second stage of the 
malady, and by nine o'clock at 
night the incessant vomiting and 
purging had reduced me to a con- 
dition of weakness approaching in- 
sensibility: I was consumed by a 
burning, raging thirst; but the 
dresser disregarded all my en- 
treaties for a drink of water. The 
system of treatment: for cholera 
in those days allowed the patient 
nothing more than just to have 
the lips moistened occasionally 
with weak brandy-and-water ; and 
this simply aggravated the torture 
of thirst. Nowadays champagne 
is given, and the sufferer is allowed 
to drink pretty freely. 

“The hospital was, of course, 
only a pandal,? hastily constructed 
with palmyra-leaves, with a large 
cuscus® mat at the entrances at 
each end. Two large chatties* of 
water were placed just outside 
each entrance, from which a coolie 
from time to time threw a pan- 
nikinful on the cuscus tathis, so 
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that the wind, blowing thnough 
the wet mats, might cool the tem- 
perature inside the pandal. This 


‘result certainly was attained, but 


at the cost of intensifying the 

pangs of the patients, whose thirst 

was tantalised by hearing the 
ing of the water. 

“T had begged, sworn, and men- 
aced at intervals, but no one paid 
the slightest heed td me; and I 
was sinking into that condition of 
torpor which is the immediate pre- 
cursor of the third and fatal stage 
of cholera when I heard voices in 
the pandal. The assistant-surgeon 
was making his last round for the 
night, accompanied by the hospital 
dresser. With a violent effort I 
roused myself, and eagerly listened 
for their approach. I wanted to 
hear my fate pronounced. 

“They stopped at length where 
I lay, and the doctor examined 
my body. 

*** Mottled,’ I heard him remark 
to the dresser. I was nearly 
deafened by the singing or rather 
the drumming in my ears, s0 
I lay perfectly mationless, so as 
not to let a single word of 
what they might say escape me 
if possible. 

“¢* He is insensible already,’ the 
doctor continued, ‘and will:not last 
long. So Wetherall will make 
rigs /? 

“¢ Make six?’ I said to myself ; 
‘make six what?’ ‘Six co 
of course, for burial at daylight to- 
morrow morning,’ a voice seemed 
to laugh out, with fiendish exul- 


” tation. 


“The dresser said something 
which I could not distinctly hear, 
but the answer enlightened me 





1 Charpoy, a native cot. 


2 Pandal, a temporary shed, constructed with bamboos and palm-leaves. 

3 Cuscus, a fragrant root which is made into mats or tathis, which, when 
wetted, retain tlhe water for a considerable time. 

4 Chatty, a porous red earthenware water-pot. 
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as to the subject they were dis- 
cussing. 
“Oh yes, there will be room 
enough ; in fact. for two more if 
n “ 
“They had gone, and tho place 
was in darkness savo for ‘the glim- 
mer of a coco-nut! oil lamp. I 
heard the scratching of mumoo- 
tics? jus outside the pandal. 

“Tt was the noise made by the 
camp-followers who were digging a 
common grave for six of us, leaving 
room for two more if necessary / 

“T felt utterly stunned, and 
quite indifferent as to my fate, 
which, of course, I considered set- 
tled after what the assistant-sur- 
geon had said. My tongue was 
like a piece of dry leather in my 
mouth, which had long since ceased 
to yield any saliva to relieve the 
agonising burning of my throat 
and palate. I could not have 
made any sound had I attempted 
to do so;- but I did not try, for 
the attendants were all stretched 
on the ground fast asleep. I felt 
I was deserted—left to die. 

“T was beginning to wander, I 
think, and was back again in the 
bright green English meadows, 
picking daisies with my little sis- 
ter, and so I should have passed 
away. But just at that moment, 
the coolies who had finished dig- 
ging the grave—my grave—passed 
the entrance to the pandal,; and 
one of them, with more considera- 
tion than his ‘class usually show, 
threw a pannikinful of water on 
the cuscus tathi. 

“Tt was like a galvanic shock to 
me, I resolved to have a drink at 


{ Aug. 


any risk. I had to die, so what 
matter if I:hastened my death 
an hour or two by drinking cold 
water! At loast I should be re. 
lieved from the torture of thirst, 
and die happy. 

“T tried to get up, but I was 

too weak to stand, and fell down 
at once. Then I reflected that I 
was more likely to be seen if I 
walked, and if detected in my,at- 
tempt, I should be brought back, 
and perhaps be strapped down to 
die. So I tried to crawl. 
_ “T was about ten minutes drag- 
ging myself the forty feet from my 
cot to the entrance, and I wrig- 
gled under the cuscus tathi like 
a snake. ~ 

“There were the chatties before 
me ! 

“The first I seized was empty, 
and the disappointment nearly 
made me swoon; but the second 
was brim-full. I threw my arms 
around it, and dragged myself to 
it. I plunged my head into the 
deligious, limpid water, and de- 
voured, rather than drank, huge 
mouthfuls of the cool and heaven- 
ly fluid. I felt my stomach swell- 
ing with the enormous draughts 
I swallowed ; but I laughed and 
drank again and again. I recked 
nau life or death then. 

“ At length I could drink no 
more ; and then discipline asserted 
itself. I knew I had no right to 
be out there, and I thought if I 
were missed from my cot I should 
be reported. So I crept back the 
way I had come, and shortly after 
fell into a profound sleep. 

“Tt was broad daylight when I 





1 Cocoa-nut, the usual form of writing the word, is quite inc rrect. Cocoa, 
the produce of the Theobroma cacao, has no affinity with the Cocos nucifera. 
Coker-nut is the spelling adopted by the ‘ Public Ledger,’ which is certainly a 
high authority on all business matters, but particularly on questions of East 
Indian and colonial produce. 

2 A mumooty is to a spade what an adze is to an axe. 
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awoke, and saw the assistant-sur- 
geon and the dresser standing 
beside me. 

“* How is this?’ asked the doc- 
tor. ‘Wetherall ought to have 
been dead !’ 

“¢Please, sir,’ said I, ‘I am 
feeling much better, and have no 
wish to make the sixth this morn- 
ing.’ 
i? He knew I had overneard his 
remark on the preceding night: he 
smiled sadly, and said, ‘I am sorry 
to say there were six without you. 
But I cannot understand how it 
is you are alive. Most extraor- 
dinary !’ 

“T rapidly recovered; and as I 
had never indulged in the per- 
nicious country arrack sold to 
soldiers out here, I was soon quite 
strong again. I was made ser- 
geant very soon, and I remained 
upwards of twenty years serving 
with different regiments out here ; 
but it was some time before I told 
any one how I recovered from my 
attack of cholera. However, I 
told the doctor one day all about 
it; and though he said the cold 
water ought to havé killed me, I 
observed the poor fellows who were 
in hospital with cholera got an 
extra allowance of water. 

“ All my people were dead or 
scattered, and I had no Wish to 
return to England, so I took my 
pension; and the bounties I had 
obtained, added to my savings, 
enabled me to buy this bit of 
land. i am doing well, and have 
aS, SA: SOD. Yer 
him happy:” 

We thanked our host for his 
thrilling story; and after our 
glasses had been replenished, and 
cheroots handed round, the mer- 
chant. related the following evisode 
in his life :-— 
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BEsIEGED oN A LocomorTIvE. 


“T was stationed at Sooramun- 
galum in 1875, where I formed a 
close friendship with Tom Newde- 
gate, the assistant traffic manager 
of the western section of the Chen- 
naputnam Railway. He was a 
widower, and I was a bachelor; 


,and being the only Europeans in 


the station, with the exception of 
Major Nimrod, the Government 

District. Engineer, D.P.W.,! whose 
duties seldom allowed him to be 
at home,. we naturally spent a 
good many evenings at each other’s 
bungalows. | 

“It was a very hot June even- 
ing ; and Tom and I were stretched 
in iong American chairs. in the 
verandah of my bungalow, smoking 
our trichies, when my ‘boy’ came 
to ask for my instructions about a 
journey I hail to make by train on 
the following day to a station a 
few miles down the line. 

_ “The prospect was not a plea- 
sant one, as the land wind was 
still prevailing, and I had little 
inclination to face that parching, 
fiery blast. Therefore I did not 
look forward with eagerness to 
spending a day in the Dak bunga- 
low at Sunkery Droog. 

“ «Why not. go to-night?’ asked 
Tom. ‘I am running a special 
“ goods ” to Pothanore at twelve 
o’clock, and you can be dropped 
at Sunkery. Or better still—TI 
will go with you; and we will 
ride on the engine, the coolest 
place in the train, by day or 
night.’ 4 

“T readily closed with the offer, 
the chance of travelling by night 
instead of by day at that time of 
the year being too good to be lost ; 
and ‘telling my boy to pack up a 
day’s provisions, not forgetting a 





1 D.P.W., Department of Public Works. 
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bottle of Exshaw and half-a-dozen 
sodas, and ordering the black chef 
to join him with his cooking uten- 
sils, Tom and I dozed off in our 
chairs to be wakened at half-past 
eleven o’clock. At that hour pre- 
cisely we were aroused by the boy’s 
monotonous ‘Sah! Sah!’ and we 
‘were forthwith driven to the rail- 
way station. 

“We were soon off, and I found 
out at onve that Tom was right 
about the engine being the coolest 
place. The velocity of the engine 
creates a current of air which 
rapidly absorbs the abundant mois- 
ture thrown out from one’s pores 
when the thermometer registers 90° 
at midnight. 

* With our cheroots burning 

tly, we bowled along very 
chattily, and felt regretful that we 
had. not a longer run before us. 
Nothing worthy of notice had hap- 
pened until the driver ordered his 
fireman to make up the furnace. 

“ Sooramungalum being upwards 
of two hundred miles from the sea, 
coal or compressed patent fuel 
would be too costly to burn in the 
engines on account of the expense 
of bringing it from the coast ; be- 
sides, coal perishes very rapidly 
under a tropical sun. Therefore 
the furnaces are constructed to 
burn wood, of which there is a fair 
supply available from the com- 
pany’s jungle reserves. Of course 
all fuel is’ precious, and drivers 
must take the fat with the léan 
—that is, roots as well as logs. 

“ Now snakes very much affect 
the hollow crevices of roots of old 
trees in India; and thus they are 
frequently carried into the wood- 


yards at the railway stations, and 
thence are occasionally transferred 
to the engine tenders.! 

“This was exactly our case, 
As the fireman took up.a log to 
throw it into the furnace, down 
dropped a lively cobra on to the 
foot-plate. It was not a very large 
specimen of ‘ spectacles,’ about four 
feet long ; but a one-foot hooder is 
quite enough to grant a passport 
to the stoutest man that ever hop- 
ped, and to frank him to that 
country from whose bourn no tra- 
veller returns. So being four 
human beings on that foot-plate, 
and consequently somewhat crowd- 
ed, we skipped back with much 
alacrity. Unfortunately none: of 
us had a stick, or the matter could 
speedily have been ended. As it 
was, all we could hope for was that 
the reptile would glide off the 
engine, and drop on to the track. 

“But the creature showed no 
inclination to go. Either it knew 
the by-law against leaving the 
train whilst in motion, or it liked 
the fierce heat from the open fur- 
nace. It reared itself up, and in 
the hope of frightening it I made 
a kick at it, taking care of course 
not to let my foot go within strik- 
ing distance, as my light ducks 
would .have been no protection 
against those awful fangs. 

' “Tt was an unfortunate demon- 
stration; for the snake, so far 
from being intimidated, accepted 
the menace as-a casus belli, and 
advanced upon us. > 

“ We were besieged / 

“The driver sprang out on one 
side of the engine, holding on to 
the hand-rail which runs along the 





1 I was once on board a ship lying in the Madras roads, which was taking in 
@ quantity of red sanders-wood logs as dunnage. I was talking to the captain 
in his. cabin when we were hastily summoned to see a snake which had beep 
killed in the hold, as it dropped from a red-wood log. It was a tic polonga, the 
Dadoia Russellii, a most venomous reptile, The captain told me he had known 
several instances of snakes being killed in ships discharging cargo in London. 
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boiler ; the fireman went up the 
pile of logs behind him like a 
mountain-cat ; Tom vanished from 
the scene on the opposite side of 
the engine to that the driver had 
taken, calling-to me to follow him. 
They were all as much at home 
skipping around on the engine in 
the dark as squirrels on the top 
branches of a beech-tree ; but to 
me the unfamiliar situation was 
perfectly bewildering, and being 
partly fascinated by the loathsome 
thing, I was unable to s.ir, and my 
feet seemed rooted to the spot. 

“The cobra raised itself to strike / 

“T tried to jump off the engine, 
but I could not move. I would 
have called out, but horror had 
tied my tongue. The next instant 
I expected to receive the mortal 
wound, when the fireman slipped 
down from the logs behind the 
snake, seized it by the tail, and 
flung it bodily into the furnace. 
It was a relief ‘to see that cobra 
squirming in the fire. _ 

“Sunkery Droog signals were 
now in sight ; and Tom and I were 
soon after enjoying a peg in the 
station. But before the train went 
on there was a short interview be- 
tween that fireman and myself; 
and by the ver7 broad grin on his 
good-natured face, and the hearty 
‘Salaam, Iyer!’ with which he 
brought both his palms to his fore- 
head, I judged he was well satis- 
fied. Ocrtainly I was.” 

We all expressed our satisfac- 
tion and interest in the merchant’s 
story ; and when I went outside for 
&® moment to see the state of the 
weather, it was with I found 
the storm had so much abated that 
our journeys might shortly be re- 
sumed with safety. We had settled 
into a thoroughly sociable pleasant 
party, and I was unwilling to break 
it up until-we had heard the doc- 
tor’s tale. So I slightly modified 
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my weather report to the company 
on my return to the bungalow ; and 
as the doctor cleared his throat 
preparatory to ing, we all ro- 
mained silent and intcntly held our 
mouths. 

“ Gentlemen,” began the doctor, 


“though I could freeze the very 


marrow in your bones by tales of 
herrors which have occurred in my 
professional career, the recollection 
of them would be painful, I should 
prefer to take a page in the lighter 
experiences of my life, and I will 
therefore tell you about 


“ PISCICULTURE UNDER D1FfI1- 
CULTIES. 


“From the earliest period I can 
recollect I was always fond of 
water as a source of amusement ; 
and in later years the countless 
denizens of river, lake, and sea 
have afforded me subjects for most 
interesting study. 

“ Well do I remember a birth- 
lay present from my father of-a 
box of magnetic fish when I at- 
tained my fifth year, and the un- 
ceasing cause of vexation which 
those scientific toys proved to my 
dear mother, who was sure, if I was’ 
left alone for five minutes, to have 
bitter complaints laid before her 
by the nurse that ‘ Master 
had made another hoffal mess with 
them fishes,’ and that ‘the nursery 
carpet was swimming.’ 

- “Truth to say there must have 
been secret joy in the’ maternal 
mind when a playmate of mine 
accidentally trod on the mimic 
fish, which thenceforward would 
gyrate spasmodically when placed 
in water in basin, bath, or dish 
(whichever I could first lay hands 
on); and instead of obeying, as 
former faithful slaves, the order of 
the magnet, would seek the bottom 
as incontinently as though taking 
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refuge trom Phaethon’s ill-guided 


chariot. They found rest at last 
in the water-butt; and my most 
earnest entreaties to have that 
useful fixture of the back - yard 
emptied that I might recover my 
lost treasures, were unavailing. 

“As I advanced in years my 
ardour in pursuing knowledge of 
all things relating to water-sports 
did not cool. On the contrary, no 
sooner had I read anything theo- 
retically, especially about angling, 
than I yearned to prove the sub- 
ject practically. 

*T found a capital tutor in a 

man whose ostensible avocation in 
life was rat-catching; but who, 
ij am now well convinced, found 
poaching a more reliable means of 
living. He tavght me how to take 
jack with a horse-hair noose, and 
how to jump boldly into the middle 
of a stream to scare the trout into 
holes at the banks, whence they 
might be taken with the hands. 
In fact, I was up to every device 
for catching fish; and my break- 
fasts and suppers were mainly sup- 
plied by my own skill in the stream 
which flowed hard by my father’s 
house. 
. “In time, having entered the 
medical profession, I obtained an 
appointment in India; and ‘on ar- 
riving out here I at once turned 
my attention to the fish of the 
country, and their culture and 
propagation. 

“ My delight on first coming to 
these hills was unbounded, as I 
saw in the numerous streams a 
practically unlimited opportunity 
for following my favourite study, 
and I resolved to populate every 
river on the Neilgherries with 
mahseer. 

“At some expense I obtained 
from Bombay a box of young 


[ Aug. 


mahseer, a considerable number of 
which survived the journey to 
Metapollium, where -I met the box 
myself. I was delighted to see 
a number of strong healthy fry 
swimming about; and I looked 
forward to having in a few hours 
successfully introduced the Indian 
salmon into the Neilgherry waters, 


“Elated with the fortunate re- _ 


sult of my enterprise, I mounted 
my tat and rode gaily up the 
ghaut, dreaming of thanks from 
His Excellency the Governor in 
Council, and possibly the distinc- 
tion of O.8.I. in recognition of my 
public service. 

“JT was agreeably surprised 
when the gang of coolies, bearing 
the box, came chanting into 
Coonoor fully an hour before the 
time I had reckoned they could 
possibly bring such a load up the 
ghaut. Of course they wagged 
their heads, and patted their sto- 
machs after the manner of all 
coolies, chattering gll the while 
with ape-like vivacity, the words 
sareium' and eenam? recurring with 
marvellous frequency. 

* Pleased ‘with the quick .jour- 
ney they had made up the ghaut, 
I parted with five rupees as a 
present ; and as they disappeared 
inte the bazaar I hastened to in- 
spect my box. 

“ Horror! every fish was dead, 
floating belly uppermost on the 
water. 

“For some time the matter re- 
mained a mystery to me, . All I 


knew was that my money was _ 


thrown away, and the remainder 
of my stay on the hills was too 
short to admit of the experiment 
being repeated even if I had had 
the heart to make it. 

“Of course the coolies protested 
their ignorance of any reason for 





1 Sareium, arrack. 


2 Henam, present, 
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the disaster, and I had perforce to 
accept their statement. The truth 
I learnt afterwards from a friend 
in the post-office. A tappal run- 
ner, bringing up the mails, over- 
took my coolies, and saw them 
deliberately pour every drop of 
water out of the box through the 
zinc ventilators, the lid being 
locked of course. On reaching 
the head of the ghaut, the wretches 
had refilled the box from the 
stream just below the Ooonoor 
bridge, and then jogged jauntily 
in with their burden: and for 
carrying an empty case up the 
hill they received full pay and a 
handsome present, instead of the 
kicking they richly deserved.” 
The storm by this time had 
entirely passed away, and, as fre- 
quently happens in the tropics, 
had been succeeded by a perfectly 
clear sky. Night had settled 
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down ; but a splendid full moon 
had risen, making travelling quite 
practicable and safe by her light ; 
and one of the estate coolies could 
show us a ford in the river. 

We therefore made our prepara- 
tions for starting, and after drink- 
ing a deoch-an-doruis with our kind 
host, and begging him to visit 
each of us on the earliest possible | 
occasion, we mounted our 
mine being lent to me by the hos- 
pitable planter—and in an hour I 
reached the hotel, where my mys- 
terious absence had caused con- 
siderable anxiety. 

I suffered slightly from rheuma- 
tism from the soaking I incurred 
when lost on the hillside, and the 
long exposure in my wet clothes. 
But I thought I had received some 
compensation in advance in the 
entertaining stories I heard in the 
planter’s bungalow. 





80 LONG AGO. 


(ROUNDEL.) 


So long ago the hours of joy took flight— 
As roses wane when Autumn bids them go; 
Love’s sunshine passed to one dark dismal night 


So long ago. 


When Tyrant Time’s grim scythe hath ceased to mow 
May e’er again these long-lost hours dawn bright’ 
Shall Love renew his heart-songs faint and low? 

And Faith be fain once more her lamp to light? 

Ah, may this be? Alas! I do but know 

They waned the sunlit hours of heart’s delight 


So long ago. 
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THE OLD SALOON. 


Tue changing seasun is not more 
distinctly apparent in any other 
sign than in that of the odd sprink- 
ling of books which now appear 
upon our library tables, scarcely 
showing in the solitude of the Old 
Saloon, which like other places 
acquires about this period of the 
year a subdued composure not like 
its usual dignified animation. A 
little gentle waft of autumnal dust, 
which is within doors what the 
mist is without, softens the marble 
outlines of those busts of our de- 
parted demigods that stand out 
under the dome, to whose number, 
by the way, a gentler image 
has been added, in the beautiful 
bust of Lady Martin by Mr J. H. 
Foley, which gives a charm of 
novelty and living fame to the 
records of glory past. Few feet 
of passers-by disturb the echoes. 
The children of ‘Maga’ are busy 
with their preparations for moun- 
tain or river, whither they go as 
their great chief did in days of old. 
Now and then a reverential tourist 
is shown in to look round those 
sacred images; but on other occa- 
sions the unusual silence deepens, 
and everything reminds. us that 
the Twelfth is approaching, that 
the Courts are up, that the salmon 
are quivering in the golden-brown 
streams, and the young gro.sechirp- 
ing among the heather. Soon the 
ping of the guns and the whirr of 
the rod will come to us in echoes 
on the sunny air, which begins to 
be sharp in the mornings, with a 
touch of—call it not frost! a brac- 
ing keen intimation that the dog- 
days are over. There is something 
not unpleasant to the dweller at 
home in all these echoes from afar. 
We sit well pleased, and think with 
a certain maternal complacenco, as 


identifying ourself with the time- 
honoured image of ‘ Maga,’ of all the 
cheerful brethren who are taking 
their holiday. Where is the scene 
in which they are not to be found? 
Not only on Highland loch and 
brae, but in dark Africa and blaz- 
ing Burmah, and over all the 
Indian plains: nor less certainly 
upon the snowy mountains, the 
Alps and the Fiords—the links 
at home and the glaciers abroad, 
and wherever sport or pleasure 
or health is to be had; which 
is probably the case, let us add, 
not only with our contributors, 
but with the still greater, and 
let us hope as cheerful, army 
of our readers, whom August 
scatters as by a strong wind to all 
the airts. Good luck to your fish- 
ing, your hunting, your climbing 
—even your flirting, our gentle 
friends! To ourself, always under 
the shadow of ‘ Maga,’ the silence is 
grateful. The thought of all you 
are doing to amuse and refresh 
yourselves is pleasant to our heart. 
We sit at home and keep the nest 
warm, and are proud to hear of 
your exploits. Our own romantic 
town is more impressive in its 
comparative abandonment than is 
the dusty desolation of Belgravia, 
or the desert nooks of Mayfair. 
The boom of the one o’clock gun 
from the Castle, midway between 
earth and heaven, keeps us in re- 
collection of the progress of time, 
and counts off our’ tranquil days. 
We look with indulgence at theend- 
less succession of tweed suits and 
knickerbockers streaming north. 
The tourist gazing about him at 
hill and hollow, inspires us with 
that delightful sense of superiority 
which is dear to humankind. We 
could tell him many things wiich 
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would impress his mind with a 
sense of his inferior gifts; but it 
is still more dignified to-refrain, 
and graciously condone the depths 
of his ignorance. In the evenings, 
that grand thoroughfare of Princes 
Street is alive with the ever- 
present populace, which takes its 
pleasure, by no means sadly, in 
the streets—and a lucky populace 
they are to have such a street 
in which to enjoy themselves. 
The Castle crag, rising up with 
its mantle of green, stately and 
straight like one of its own 
plumed and tartaned sentinels, 
keeping the watc’: of centuries over 
the still depths at its feet, and the 
human lights and crowds beyond— 
the dark line along the sky of the 
ancient, still living, never aban- 
doned city,—the Edinburgh of all 
the traditions, of the Stewarts and 
Douglases, the gallant Jameses, 
and all their chivalry ; the stern 
Reformers and their congrega- 
tions: and the stars twinkling 
over all, impartial, all-suggestive, 
shedding rays that reach out of 
infinity upon that little record 
in stone of a past far more inter- 
esting than the silence even of the 
infinite, scarcely able to contain 
itself against the quiet with the 
crowding recollections of the past. 
The bugle from the height, the 
very soul of that primitive music 
of meaning and human use which 
comes before Art, recalls us as it re- 
calls the wanderiag soldiers to their 
shelter. "Where were we !—ol, in 
our own castle, our retirement, 
where we were sitting alone with 
our few books congratulating our 
friends on their sports and rambles 
and holiday-making, and ourselves 
on the equally delightful fact of 
being at home. 

The books are few, however, 
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and it is a pity; and, such as they 
are, they are but small books, soon 
to be got through, which, to our 


‘own modest but persistent appe- 


tite, is unfortunate—though per- 
haps all the better for those who 
scour the mountains and sweep 
the rivers. Out of a few single- 
volume novels, for instance, there 
are some which it would not be- 
come us to treat here, and some 
which we are reluctant to treat 
anywhere —as, for instance, Mr 
Louis Stevenson’s ‘Wrong Box,’! 
which is a very wrong box in- 
deed—one in which we had hoped 
that much-applauded writer would 
never place himself, to make the 
adversary blaspheme. Too much 
of anything is bad—even applause, 
though it is sweet; and coming 
back from the other side of the 
Atlantic, the reverberation of a 
great reputation is apt to have a 
certain idiocy in its roar. Amer- 
ican taste in the cultivated classes 
is perhaps the very finest thing 
going of its kind ; but the caterers 
for the American literary market 
do not belong to these high circles, 
and the overtures and incitements 
which they offer to a successful 
author are, when he is moved by 
them, too apt to lead to folly. We 
were all ready enough to make Mr 
Stevenson believe that nothing he 
could write would be other than 
delightful to us: yet there were 
voices of warning which bade him 
to remember that he had a reputa- 
tion to lose. It would seem, how- 
ever, that our cousins across the 
seas take no account of this. They 
go by results, like the smart busi- 
ness men they are. A man who 
has once written ‘ Treasure Island,’ 
—or, to speak more faithfully, a 
man whose book has once sold by; 
tens or perhaps hundreds of thou- 





1 The Wrong Box. By R. L, Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, London: 
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sands,—has nothing to do but to 
go on to produce hundreds of thou- 
sands more. The good sense which 
ought to belong to a man born 
within hearing of the bells in St 
Giles’s steeple, has unfortunately 
not been able to withstand the 
adulation which takes this mathe- 
matical form; and Mr Stevenson 
has given his name to a vesy silly 
and vulgar story, with scarcely any 
traces of his old humour or any 
of his beautiful thoughts, a trav- 
esty not even of one of his own 
books, but of a lower class, let us 
say, of the ‘Tinted Venus’ de- 
scription—works of a very differ- 
ent order from his own. He is of 
his true nature versatile enough to 
satisfy any one. From the early 
and delightful daintiness of the 
first essays with which he caught 
the ear of the public, to the wild 
humour, interest, and excitement 
of ‘Treasure Island,’ and the 
quaint, tragi-comic fun of the 
‘Suicide Club,’ the jump is suf- 
ficiently violent; but it is carry- 
ing it a little too far when the 
almost -over-refined philosopher 
who traversed the Cevennes with 
his donkey, undertakes to show 
us how he can climb a greased 
pole and grin through a horse- 
collar. These are accomplishments 
no doubt, but they are not neces- 
sary attributes of the. class to 
which Mr Stevenson belongs. 
We must warn at the same 
time our highly prized country- 
man, whose aberrations we regard 
with the sincerest pain, that self- 
sacrifice, which is so high an evan- 
gelical duty, has to be practised in 
good as well as in evil, and that 
it is not. expedient for a man of 
genius, however high his motives 
may be, to make himself respon- 
sible for. the follies of another. 
Pegasus is a generous steed, and 
it may be permitted now and then 


that his rider should carry a lady 


[Aug. 


en croupe,; but to put that noble 
animal within the shafts of an- 
other man’s cart, that he may do 
wnat he can to carry that struc- 
ture of wood and iron to immor- 
tality, is not permissible. 
interests of the winged creature 
whose fortunes are so dear to all of 
us, we protest against this ignoble 
use. Do anything for your friends 
but this, O brethren of the sacred 
pen! Lend them your money, give 
them your countenance, write re- 
views of them and puffs of all 
kinds, but do not drag them to 
their goal under cover of your 
name. Let every herring hang 
by its ain head. If the young 
partner in this iniquity is ‘‘ young 
enough to learn better,” let him 
do so without delay ; but let him 
not be pitchforked into literature 
by his too indulgent friend: and 
as that friend is undoubtedly “ old 
enough to be ashamed of himself,” 
we hope he will be so, and. desist 
from such proceedings at once and 
forever. We think too much of our 
‘ Kidnapped ’—one of the most per- 
fect studies which ‘has .been given 
to the world for years—to let the 
genius which produced it wittingly 
fall into the mire. And we hope 
never to see him putting himself 
within reach again of a judgment 
not due, we trust, to him. He has 
shown signs already of having lost 
that discrimination in respect to his 
own. work which becomes a writer 
so spoilt by the public. But no 
“absence of the critical faculty” 
could account for such a. downfall 
as this. We will not show so little 
respect for the reader as to imagine 
that he could have any interest in 
the contents of the ‘Wrong Box,’ 
save regret that Mr Louis Steven- 
son should have been beguiled into 
it in the goodness of his heart. 


A very different matter is the 
volume which stands by, in a mo- 
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dest costume and colour, which 
courts no notice, but with the 
sacred inscription of “fourth edi- 
tion” on its title-page, to shame 
those who have not yet made ac 
quaintance with the very charm- 
ing woman of the period whose 
history, or at least a piece of 
her history, is herein given. 
‘Ideala’} is one of the books which 
show the. condition of the public 
mind, and what it is which secures 
the deepest attention at this par- 
ticular moment among a large 
class at least of the more “ thought- 
ful” readers. It is not in the 
least like .‘ Robert Elsmere,’ and 
does not take advantage of any reli- 
gious question to secure attention. 
But it is equally the expression of 
a fashion of the varying public 
intelligence. It-is not so forcible 
a study as to have demanded at- 
tention at a time when men’s 
minds, or rather women’s minds, 
were drawn in any other direc- 
tion; but. it is the expression 
of a great many thoughts of the 
moment, and of a desire which 
is stronger than it ever has 
been before, cultivated by many 
recent agitations and incidents, 
for a new development of fem- 
inine life, for an emancipation, 
which even those who wish for 
it most strongly could not de- 
fine and scarcely understand. It 
is not to be supposed that we 
imply any contempt, or even a 
want of respect, in so characteris- 
ing it. There is nothing worthy 
of slight or scorn in ‘ Ideala,’ or in 
the feeling which is expressed and 
responded to in this book. Of all 
works of fiction women are the 
chief audience, and he who scorns 
such hearers had better hang his 
harp upon*something quite apart 
from the. book-shelves of Messrs 
Mudie, and betake himself to 
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science or philosophy: though 
even there he may not escape. 
The “ladies who had intelligence 
in love” were the chosen audience 
to whom Dante and the medieval 
poets appealed: so that this regi- 
ment of women is at least no- 
thing new. 

But ‘Ideala’ has to do with 
women in something different 
from this broad and_ general 
way. The heroine of this book 
is an example of the new 
sentiment which has been devel- 
oped by, or which has been the 
cause of—we do.not know which 
to say—the singular and scarcely 
recognised revolution which - has 
taken place in the position and 
aspirations of women during the 
last generation. This has been 
very great, though there may be 
many people who are uncon- 
scious of it. In Parliament, 
indeed, and elsewhere, men still 
use the old phraseology, and talk 
as if there was no important 
difference in the life or sentiments 
of the women by whom they are 
surrounded ; but if we look back, 
we will find that the difference is 
immense, almost incalculable. Ex- 
ceptional women always have done 
whatever might happen to be nec- 
essary for those they loved, with 
a defiance of all restrictions ; but 
they were exceptional, and did not 
alter the rule. It is now, how- 
ever, the rule that is altered; 
and hosts of young and ardent, 
minds, once kept fairly in disci- 
pline and order, have begun to 
think and to wish and.to struggle 
for their own career and destiny. 
in a manner inconceivable to 
their mothers—or at least to 
their grandmothers, let us say— 
for the mothers have veered round 
in sympathy with them to the 
new standing-point. A certain 





1 Ideala: A Study from Life. Bentley. 
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number of martyrs have made 
the way and bore the brunt; 
have been called many bad names, 
and sometimes have deserved 
them—for to be a pioneer even 
in a good way is not always a 
good, and very seldom is a pretty 
thing. There are some still, and 


those naturally the most promi- 


nent, who justify all the old 


vulgar commonplaces about the. 


interference of women in matters 
which do not concern them ; but 
the evil effect of these undesirable 
leaders is dying away in the general 
change which has come over the 
spirit of our dream. Our daugh- 
ters are becoming what our sons 
used alone to be — independent 
existences, conscious of warm indi- 
vidual life and wants and ambi- 
tions, and no longer hampered 
in the means of fulfilling these 
ambitions. It is only those whose 
aspirations are political who come 
prominently before the public; and 
these are the most easy to laugh 
at or to put down with a jeer 
(though also the most difficult ; 
for the political women have come 
to be quite contemptuous of jeers 
which once would have fired them 
to passion). The other revolu- 
tionaries are much less easy to 
deal with, and they are every- 
where. It is not a sect or a 
party, but an atmosphere, and it 
breathes through almost every 
educated household in the land. 
A book like ‘Ideala’ is one. of 
the most significant emanations of 
this atmosphere. It is a section of 
the story of a woman who has no 
story in the ordinary sense of the 
word, to whom nothing particular 
happens, yet who occupies from 
first to last the little stage, at- 
tracting by her thoughts and vari- 
ations of mind what is evidently 
the absorbed attention of a very 
large audience. That her career 


‘is crossed by an impassioned epi- 


sode of love, as unlike the ordi- 
nary and well-worn love-story as 
can be conceived, a dangerous 
almost fatal episode, yet done 
all in honour, and vanquished at 
the critical moment by the higher 
sense of duty and moral obliga- 
tion, is scarcely a necessary point 
in the history when that which is 
most important is herself, the new 
woman, the offspring of a changed 
world. Ideala is actually, we 
regret to say, something of’a prig: 
but she is so naturally placed be- 
fore us, and is so entirely the new 
woman she is professed to be, that 
-we take no exception to that part 
of her character, but allow her to 
prelect from page to page without 
objection, with a pleasure in her 
attitude of mind, in the wisdom 


-and want of wisdom, which runs 


through a great deal of talk, with- 
out resentmént or even weariness. 
We should probably have been 
very tired of her twenty years 
ago, but we are not sonow. Her 
absences of mind are sometimes 
amusing, as when she comes into 
a lawyer’s office very much flushed 
and embarrassed, to ask him to 
lend her five shillings, as she has 
lost her purse. 


*¢ At least I think I have lost my 
purse. I took it out to give sixpence 
to a beggar—and—and here is the six- 

nce,’ and she held it out to me. She 

given the purse to the beggar, and 


carried the me py off in triumph. 


‘You may well say, O Ideala’!’’ 

“¢ And Mr Lloyd was so very good 
as to take me to the station, and see 
me into the train,’ Ideala murmured ; 
‘and he gave me his bank-book to 
amuse me on the journey, and carried 
Huxley’s ‘Elementary Physiology,’ 
which I had come in to buy, off in 
triumph !’” ‘ 

There is a great deal of sup- 
pressed and quiet humour mingled 
with the lengthened utterances 
which one ought to be tired of, 
but is not. Ideala is not ve: ; 
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sure about anything. She is very 
impartial, sometimes a little pro- 
fane without meaning it, in her 
completely human way of treating 
everything, knowing no higher 
method : confused in life and many 
of its practical questions by the 
fact of being married to a brute, 
who is scarcely introduced into the 
book, but is indicated as a great 
deal too bad and brutal for any- 


thing, which is the general weak- 


ness of such representations. It 
is improbable, we think, that a 
man who betrayed his wife’s con- 
fidence in the immemorial way by 
coarse vice, would also have shut 
he> out of the house and compelled 
her to spend a night in the garden, 
in order to subdue her to his will 
about a very trifling matter which 
she had promised but he in pure 
caprice forbade. The man who 
did the one thing probably would 
not do the other; but it is a very 
common error to paint an objec- 
tionable husband entirely in black. 
It is perfectly true, however, to 
the idea of the modern woman, 
that, having once been compelled 
to recognise what her husband is, 
she is not made frantic by his 
offences, as the woman, for in- 
stance, of the late Mrs Norton’s 
time, would have been. She slips 
into the house as soon as it is 
opened in the morning, and goes 
on as if nothing had happened, 
putting aside the incident with 
the pride which belonged to a 
much earlier age—the days when 
family feeling and a proud deter- 
mination not to be talked about 
made women lock up such sor- 
rows in their own bosoms. The 
fact of the brutal husband, how- 
ever, as we have said, confuses 
many things to Ideala, and makes 
her rush upon what would have 
been her doom in ‘the last genera- 
tion. A friend recommends her, 
should she be in any trouble, to 
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ask the advice of a certain Mr 
Lorrimer, a functionary at a great 
hospital in a town near her, a man 
whom everybody consults, and in: 
whose hands she would be saf 
When things come to the poin 
with Ideala that she can endure 
no longer—with the natural feeling 
that it would.-be easier to submit 
the difficult circumstances of her 
lot to a stranger than to the faith- 
ful advisers whom she has at hand, 
and in the belief that the person 
so recommended to her must be an 
old man—she betakes herself to the 
hospital, and asks for Mr Lorrimer.| 
He proves to be young and hand- 
some, and so is she; and the in- 
evitable result occurs. The two 
fall passionately in love with each 
other. There is a period during 
which this passion grows uncon- 
sciously in the woman’s fine nature, 
and her desire to be with him, to 
tell him everything, to receive his' 
sympathy and the record of his 
experience in return. At last 
she gets ill, distracted, miserable ; 
and circumstances occur which 
make her believe that he is for- 
saking her, though all this while 
not a word has been said of love. 
She comes at last to the house of 
the friend who tells the story, 
with a look of recovered health 
and happiness, in which there is 
something, however, which holds 
him in anxiety. 


“*T hope you are ae y with 
us some time now, Ideala,’ I add 

lancing up at her as she came an 
he ked over my shoulder at the pic- 
ture. 

“Her face clouded. ‘I—I am 
afraid not,’ she answered hesitating, 
and nervously fidgeting with some 
paint-brushes that he onatable. ‘I 
am afraid you will not want me when 
you know what I am going to do. I 
enly came back to tell you.’ 

“My heart stood still ‘To tell 
~ I Why, what are you going to 

o% 
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““*Tt is very hard to tell, she fal- 
tered. ‘You and Claudia are my 
dearest friends, and I cannot bear to 
give you pain. But I must tell you 
at once. It is only mght that you 
should know, especially as you will 
disapprove.’ 

“T turned to look at her, but she 
would not meet my eyes. ‘Give 
us pain! disapprove!’ I exclaimed. 
‘ What on earth do you mean, [deala? 
What are you going to do?’ 

“* An immoral thing,’ she answered. 

“Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, 
throwing down my palette, and rising 
to confront her. ‘I don’t believe it.’ 

“*T mean,’ she stammered, the 
blood rushing into her face, then 
leaving her white as she spoke, ‘some- 
thing which you will consider so.’ 

“*T cannot believe it,’ I reiterated 

“* But it is true—he says so.’ 

“ * He—who, in God’s name?’ 

“* Lorrimer.’ 

“* And who on earth is Lorrimer?’ 

“¢ That is what I came to tell you,’ 
she answered, faintly.” 


She then tells with much sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness the 
story of their intercourse, and of 


@ misunderstanding between them 


which had brought matters to a 
crisis. 

“ ¢ But, Ideala,’ I said to her, ‘ you 
used the word “immoral” just now. 
You were talking at random, surely ? 
You are nervous, For heaven’s sake 
collect’ yourself, and tell me what all 
this means.’ 


“No, I am not nervous,’ she an-. 


swered. ‘See! my hand is quite 
steady. It is you who are trembling. 
I am calm now and relieved, because 
I have told you. But oh, I am sorry 
to give you pain.’ 

“*T do not yet understand,’ I 
answered hoarsely. 

“* He wants me to give up every- 
thing and go to him,’ she said ; ‘ but 
he would not accept my consent until 
he had explained and made me un- 
derstand exactly what I was doing. 
“The world will consider it an im- 
moral thing,” he said, “and so it 
would be if the arrangement were not 
to be permanent. But any contract 
which men and. women hold to be 
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binding on themselves should be suf- 
ficient now, and will be sufficient 
again, as it used to be in the old days, 
provided we can .show good cause 
why any previous centract should be 
broken. You must believe that, you 
must be thoroughly satisfied now. 
For if your conscience were to trouble 
you afterwards — your troublesome 
conscience, which keeps you busy re- 
eanee nearly everything you do, 

ut never warns you in time to stop 
you—if you were to have any scruples, 
then there would be no peace for 
either of us, and you had better give 
me up at once.”’ 

“¢ And what did you say, Ideala?’ 

“¢T said, perhaps I had. I was 
beginning to be frightened again.’ 

“*¢ And how did it end ?’ 

“* He made me go home and con- 
sider.’ pe 

“*Yes; and what then?’ I de- 
manded impatiently. 
* “¢ And next day he came to me to 
know my decision—and—and—I was 
satisfied. I cannot live without him.’ 

“T groaned aloud. What was I to 
say? What could I do? An ar- 
rangemeut of this sort is carefully 
concealed, as a rule, by the people 
concerned, aud denied, if discovered ; 
but here were a lady and gentleman 
pe not only to take the step, 

ut to justify it—unuder somewhat 
peculiar circumstances certainly—and 
carefully making their friends ac- 
quainted with their intention before- 
hand, as if it were an ordinary engage- 
ment.” 


Of course-every inducement this 
kind friend can bring to bear upon 
her is produced, for a long time 
with no effect. Ideala confounds 
the bishop, who is one of the 
figures in the background of the 
picture, and a lawyer who is with 
him, by asking whether a contract 
could be valid, one of the parties 
to which had been kept in igno- 
rance of a most important clause 
in it? The: bishop unsuspecting 


falls into the trap; but is horrified 
when she informs him that it is 
the marriage-contract she means, 
and can only get out of the dilem- 
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ma by promising to preach on the 
subject, a promise which does little 
good to any one. The argument 
continually renewed is, however, 
at length brought to a crisis as 
follows: the: whole question has 
been reasoned over again, and she 
ends by asserting that her life will 
be no less pure if she devotes it to 
her lover, ‘and that nobody but 
L._.self can be hurt by the step 
she takes. 


“¢ When things can be legally right 
though morally wrong,’ she says, ‘can 
they not ‘also be morally right 
though legally wrong ?’ 

“*T have p Bove tried to show you, 
Ideala,’ I answered, preparing to go 
over the old ground again patiently, 
‘that we none of us stand alone; 
that we are all a part of this great 
system, and that in cases like yours 
individuals must suffer—must even 
be sacrificed for the good of the rest. 
When the sacrifice is voluntary we 
call it noble.’ 

“‘Tf I go to him I shall have 
sacrificed a good deal.’ 

“* You will have sacrificed others, 
not yourself. He is all the world to 
you, Ideala ; the loss would be noth- 
ing to the gain,’—she hid her face in 
her hands,—‘ and what is required of 
you is self-sacrifice. And surely in 
the end it would be happier for you 
to give him up now, than to live to 
feel yourself a millstone round his 
neck,’ 

“*T do not understand you,’ she 
said, looking up quitkly. 

“The world, you see, will know 
nothing of the fine sentiments which 
made you determine to take this 
step,’ I said. ‘ You will be spoken of 
contemptuously, and he will be “the 
fellow who is living with another 
man’s wife, don’t you know,” and that 
will injure him in many ways. - 

“*Do you think so?’ she asked 


anxiously. 
“*T know it,’ I replied. ‘A woman 
in your ition ts an example 


whether she will or not ; and even if 
all your best reasons for this step 
were made public, you would do harm 
by it, for there are only too many 
people apt enough as it is at finding 





spurious excuses for their own short- 
comings, who would be _— if they 
dared to do likewise. And you would 
not gain your object after all. You 
would neither be happy yourself nor 
make Lorrimer happy. People like 
you are sensitive about their honour 
—it is the sign of their superiority: 
and the indulgence of love even at the 
moment, and under the most favour- 
able circumstances of youth, beauty, 
and intellectual equality, does not 
satisfy such natures, if the indulgence 
be not regulated and sanctified by all 
that men and women have devised to 
make their relations moral.’ 

“This was my last argument, and 
when I had done she sat there for a 
long time silent and scarcely breath- 
ing. She was fighting it out with 
herself, and I thought it best to leave 
ker alone—besides, I had already said 
all that there was to say ; repetition 
would only have irritated her, and 
there was nothing now for it but 
to. wait. 

“Outside I could hear the dreary 
drip of the raindrop : soniewhere in 
the room a clock ticked obtrusively : 
but it was long ‘midnight, and 
the house was still. I thought that 
only the night and silence watched 
with me and waited upon the suffer- 
ing of this one poor soul. At last 
‘She moved, uttering a low moan like 
one in pain. 

“*T do see it,’ she said, almost in a 
whisper ; ‘and.I am willing to give 
him up.’ 

“God in his mercy help you,’ I 
rayed. 

“* And forgive me,’ she answered 
humbly. 

“My sister opened her door as I 
ee pe She was dressed, and had 

en watching too all the night long. 
‘Well?’ she asked. 

“T kissed her. ‘It is well,’ I an- 
swered, and she burst into tears.” 


Thus the fatal-step is stopped, 
and never takes place. The trag- 
edy is forestalled.. It is a tragedy 
still in many ways, and the different 
characterisation of the man, who 
is of much less importance in the 
piece, yet is well developed too, 
is very good in its way,—a man 
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not carried away by the passion 
which forces Ideala; thinking, 
indeed, more of her than himself ; 
grudging that she should not have 
a little happiness, a motive which 
would in itself have been death to 
her happiness. She triumphs over 
this strange catastrophe manqué, 
‘by the power of her youth, high 
purpose, and modernism, perhaps 
the last most of all; and the book 
ends with a queer postscript of 
a chapter describing her return. 
She comes back as a reformer of 
jwomen, in a beautiful and novel 
dress, and, as the first portion of 
her programme, determines to de- 
‘vote herself to the annihilation of 
stays/ If this is¥intended as a 
final jeer at the whole system: of 
feminine superiority,’ or if it is 
merely a specimen of the bathos 
into which a too highly strained 
endeavour is apt to fall, we are 
quite unable to say. It adds to 
the curious effect, so much a 
fashion of the time, of the episode 
which even the chief actors in it 
consider as nothing more than an 
episode bursting into the current 
of life without having any radical 
effect upon that persistent stream. 
Perhaps the conclusion means that 
among the victims of fate, the 
delicate women incapable of shame 
who are put wrong with life by a 
bad marriage, there is nothing to 
be done save by dignified endur- 
ance: and that really, on the whole, 
in their class there is so little 
hardship, that after the tragedy is 
over there is nothing worse to as- 
sail than the tyranny of clothes. 
Teufelsdrock had the same mission 
after that supreme moment when 
he saw his love pass him by in the 
joy of her honeymoon ; but his was 
at once a larger and more deeply 
reaching trouble than the undue 
pressure of a woman’s stays. 
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To turn from ‘Ideala,’ in which 
one of the chief charms is the 
revelation of a truth which is more 
or less fiction, and in which fact is 
proved to be the least important 
thing in the world—to the abso- 
lute truth of the Scotch village set 
before us by Mr Barrie,' which 
is simple matter of fact, compre- 
hended, perceived, and understood 
by genius, is the strangest step, 
greater perhaps than the step from 
one planet to another, if we had 
any knowledge on that point. It 
is not that the power of ratioci- 
nation, or the philosophy, or the 
human instincts of Hendry and 
Jess and Leeby are in any way 
inferior to the corresponding gifts 
among the fine people who sur- 
round the modern heroine. Noth- 
ing can be keener and shrewder, 
for instance, than the- imagina- 
tive logic by which the old invalid 
woman at her window demon- 
strates, to her own satisfaction 
and that of her daughter, with all 
the pleasure to be derived from a 
fine legal inquiry brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, where the “ lad” 
who is to replace the absent min- 
ister on the Sabbath is to be lodged. 
The manner in which Jess treats 
the circumstantial evidence which 
is to be seen from her window, 
strengthened by scraps of news as 
to purchases made and orders 
given, is masterly, more keenly 
reasoned out than any of the 
philosophical discussions of the 
more elevated work. But though 
at Thrums the deepest questions 
are touched upon in that slow and 
apparently irrelevant peasant-talk 
which Mr Barrie presents with such 
faithfulness, it is the facts of life 
which are more generally under 
debate ; and the cottage people, so 
far from finding fault with Provi- 


dence for such small matters as 





1 A Window in Thrums, By J. M. Barrie, Hodder & Stoughton. 
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extreme poverty, endless work, and 
painful sickness. think it almost 
presumption to ask God for more, 
considering the many blessings He 
has given them—altogether a dif- 
ferent frame of mind. There can, 
however, be few more delightful 
pictures than that of the little 
house at the head of the brae, with 
the invalid mother seated in her 
chair at ‘the window, oyerlooking 
everything that comes and goes.. 
In coarser hands Jess might very 
well have been made a mere gossip, 
harmless or otherwise—orshe might 
have been the sentimental invalid 
of fiction, beneficent and sweet in 
universal help. What she is, is 
an acute and clever woman of true 
Scottish: mould, kind indeed to 
everybody, but with a passionate 
tenderness for her own which finds 
little expression in words—a critic, 
in some matters even a sceptic 
born, too keen to be deceived, 
seeing through pretences with the 
eye of an eagle, yet with the 
warmest interess in everything 
that goes on around her, the 
drama of life which is her sole but 
entrancing amusement. The other 
_ personages are her good, honest 
husband Hendry, not nearly so 
clever, but honest as the soil that 
brings him forth,—her excellent 
daughter Leeby, and the tender, 
deeply beloved Jamie, who in the 
end turns the homely, happy life 
into unspoken tragedy, yet is never 
condemned, neither by the mother 
whose arms would always be open 
to him nor by the reader who di- 
vines all, and whose heart is broken 
by Jamie’s visit of despair after 
all that belonged to him has been 
swept from the house on the brae. 
There is very little to be told in 
this remarkable little book — no 
story at all, for Jamie’s fault is 
never quite revealed, save in the 
reserved yet significant statement 
that ho “never let his family 


hear from him.” Yet we foliow 
the homely record of their life 
with an interest which the most sen- 
sational drama could not surpass. 


The highest light in the picture 


is the return and fortnight’s visit 
of the son, to which they all look 
forward during the course of the 
year, and look back upon when it 
is over. The last night is a per- 
fect picture of a parting such as 
has taken place in many a Scotch 
cottage, when little is said, but 
a profound feeling, we might say 
passion, of love and sorrow per. 
vades all. 


“Everything was ready—too soon. 
Hendry had been to the fish-cadger 
in the square to get a bervie for 
Jamie's supper, and Jamie had eaten 
it, trying to look as if it made him 
happier. His little box was packed 
and strapped, and stood terribly con- 
spicuous against the dresser. Jess 
had packed it herself. 

“*Ye maunna trouble yersel’, mo- 
ther,’ Jamie said when she had the 
empty box pulled towards her. 

“Leeby was wiser. ‘Let her do’t,’ 
she whispered ; ‘it'll keep her frae 
brooding. 

“Jess tied ends of yarn round tne 
stockings to keep them in a little 
bundle by themselves. So she did 
with all the other articles. — 

“*No’ ’at it’s ony great affair,’ she 
said, for on the last night they were 
all thirsting to do ctactlling for Jamie 
that would be a great affair to him. 

“Ah, ye would wonder, mother,’ 
Jamie said, ‘when I open my box 
and find a’thing tied up with strings 
sae careful ; it a’ comes back to me wi’ 
a rush wha did it, and am as fond o’ 
thae strings as though they were a 
grand present.’ 


“*T thiuk you should gang [to bed], 
mother,’ said Jamie, ‘and I'll come 
an’ sit aside ve after ye’re in yer 
bed.’ 

“¢ Ay, Jamie, I'll no’ hae ye to sit 
aside me the morn’s nicht and hap me 
with the claes.’ 

“But ye'll gang suner to you> 
bed, mother.’ 
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and where there will be no last night. 
Amen.’ It was a silent kitchen after 
that, though the lamp burned long in 
Jess's window.” 


“*T may gang, but I winna sleep. 
Pll aye be thinking of ye tossing on 
the sea. I pray for ye a lang time 
ilka nicht, Jamie.’ 

«¢ Ay, I ken.’ 

“*¢ And I picture ye ilka hour o’ tho 
day. Ye never g hame through 
thae terrible streets, at nicht but I’m 
thinkin’ o’ ye.’ 

“We'll juist look to meeting next 
ear again, mother. To think o’ this 
eeps me up a’ the winter.’ 

“* Ay, if it’s the Lord’s will, Jamie ; 
but am gey done noo, and Hendry’s 
fell worn too.’ 

“ Jamie, the boy that he was, said, 
‘Dinna speak like that, mother, and 
Jess again put her hand on his head. 

“¢ Fine I ken, Jamie,’ she said, ‘ that: 
all niy days on this earth, be they short 
or. Jong, Ive you for a staff to lean 
on. 

* Ah, many years have gone since 
then, but if Jamie be living now he 
has still these words to swallow. 

*By-and-by Leeby went ben for 
the Bible, and put it into Hendry’s 
hands. He-slowly turned over the 
leaves to his favourite chapter, the 
fourteenth of John’s Gospel. Always 
on eventful occasions did Hendry turn 
to the fourteenth of John. As he 
raised his voice to read, there was a 
great stillness in the kitchen. The 
voice may have been monotonous: I 
have always thought that Hendry’s 
reading of the Bible was the most 
solemn and impressive I have ever 


‘heard. We went upon our knees 


when Hendry prayed, all but Jess, 
who could not. Jamie buried his face 
in her lap. The words Hendry said 
were those he uséd every night. Some 
perhaps would have smiled at his 
prayer to God that.we be not puffed 
up with riches nor with-the thing of 
this world. His head shook with 
emotion while he prayed, and he 
brought us very near to the throne of 
grace. ae Thou, mis =, he said 
in conclusion, ‘ idi 
hand over him aan in Thy ome 
mercy Thou hast brought to us again ; 
and do Thou guard him through the 
_ which come unto thése that go 
own to the sea in ships. Let nvt our 


hearts bé froubled : neither let them 
be afraid, for this is not our abiding 
home ; and may we all meet in Thy 
house, where there are many mansions, 


No one who knows Scotland 
can miss the extraordinary literal 
truth of this little interior, so full 
of the highest restrained emotions, 
love, trust, and sublime faith. It 
might be a photograph, yet the 
truthfulness of it is of the pro- 
foundest poetry. It requires a 
very great gift to accomplish this. 
Nothing could be more pathetic 
and beautiful than the death of 
Henary, whose prayer that Jess 
might be taken before him (though 
he thinks that “them that has 
sae mony blessings mair-than the 
generality has nae shame, if they 
would pray aye for mair”) is not 
answered. Overwhelmed by this 
thought, he rises up in the dead 
of night while in'his last illness, 
and goes out to his loom, where 
he is found by the sorrow-stricken 
neighbours roused by the nurse 
to look for hini. “ Hendry’s back 
was to the door, and he was lean- 
ing forward on the silent loom. 
He had been dead for some time, 
but his fellow-workers saw that 
he must have worked for nearly 
an hour.” A more affecting pic- 
ture of faithful old love making a 
last confused attempt to provide 
something for those it had to leave 
behind could not be. We feel that 
something like extravagance seems 
to steal into the words with which 
we descrike this book, which is so 
quiet, so unsensational, pretend- 
ing s) little. But no book could 
be more deeply instinct with the 
poetry of real feeling, in which no 
fiction is, though it requires some- 
thing which can only be called 
genius to reveal it to the world. 

Thé little club about the pig- 
sty in the evening; so strong on 
“the humorous side of the ques- 
tion,” is often very amusing, but 
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by no means of such superlative 
quality. And we wish we could 
persuade Mr Barrie to relax the 
extreme severity of his Scotch. 
Let him as a lesson read ‘The 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove,’ ‘The 
Prophet of the Smoky Mountains,’ 
or some other story where the 
dialect of the American backwoods 
is used mercilessly, and ask him- 
self whether the fatigue of soul 
which ensues is counterbalanced 
by the advantage of preserving all 
these broken syllables. Far be it 
from us to compare the jargon of 
the miners and woodsmen with the 
idioms of our ancient language. 
But it is no question of idiom. 
That can be preserved, and is 
rather more quaint and impressive 
when it is conveyed in ordinary 
English. But Forfarshire is un- 
necessarily hard. We should our- 
selves be inclined to draw the line 
at Fife! But in any case, Sir 
Walter is always a model upon 
whom a novelist may be content 
to form himself; and how true to 
every principle of the language, 
how delightful in wealth of idiom, 
how sparing of mere cuttings-off 
of letters or transposition of vowels 
he is ! 

Awriter like MrBarrie, however, 
has some right to please himself, 
and if he thinks the faithfulness 
of his picture requires an absolute 
phonetic reproduction, we can say 
no more. But it is difficult to 
view without some consternation 
the host of little books which 
are finding their way to immense 
popularity in Scotland with very 
little claim upon the attention 
beyond that which this dialect 
brings. “The ancient Doric,” as 
it is often called, would seem thus 
to have a peculiar claim, even 
when unaccompanied by any quali- 
ties of imagination, humour, or elo- 
quence. Far be it from us to treat 
that language with disrespect. In 
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this home of the muses, where the 
author of “ Bonnie Kilmeny” looks 
down upon us from the wall, and 
where Wilson added many a touch 
to the great creation of his genius, 
the wonderful figure of the Shep- 
herd in the ‘ Noctes,’ with all the 
poetry and fun, the delicate sen- 
timent and the riotous mirth of 
that strange conception, half com- 
mon matter of fact, half inspired 

try—it would ill become us to 
hold lightly our delightful mother 
tongue, with. all its expressive 
wealth. But itis because we have 
so true a reverence for the language 
which Sir Walter used, which was 
the mother tongue of Jeanie 
Deans and Edie Ochiltree, han- 
dled with the finest reticence, yet 
spontaneity, by our great master 
in fiction, not because it was 
Scotch, but because it was the 
natural medium of speech to which 
many of his finest creations were 
born—that we regard the spring- 
ing up of a literature which may 
be justly called provincial with dis- 
may. It has some meaner mean- 
ing which we divine but imper- 
fectly ; something of the petty 
feeling which is not national but 
local, to which Mr Gladstone has 
not thought it beneath him to 
appeal. Is it, perhaps, because the 
nation has suffered in its nation- 
ality—because so great a propor- 
tion of the educated classes have 
drifted away from their original 
firm standing on the soil, and fallen 
out of that close sympathy which 
once united all—that those who 
are lower in the scale of intelli- 
gence and knowledge have fixed © 
more fiercely, not so. much upon 
the dear native soil, as upon the 
badges and symbols that distin- 
guish a village or a. district, the 
flags of a Sunday-school — 
making, not the large and noble 
standard of the ancient nation? 
If this is so, as we are much in- 
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clined to suspect, then it is doubt- 
less the fault of those who ought 
to know better, but who have «in 
sO many ways dissociated them- 
selves from the. “masses,” and 
broken the old unity of feeling. 
The books called ‘ Oarlowrie,’ 
‘ Aldersyde,’ ‘ Blinkbonny,’ ‘Glen- 
airlie,’ &c., are cheap books, and 
perfectly well adapted, with their 
mild love-stories and abundant 
marriages, for the simpler classes, 
especially of women, whose visions 
are bounded by the parish, who 
know nothing higher in society 
than the minister and his wife, 
and believe that all the world 
lieth in wickedness except Scot- 
land. To cultivate this spirit is, 
however, pernicious in the highest 
degree, though the little books in 
question are all amiable, simple, 
and virtuous beyond reproof—and 
silly. And it is sad to be told that 
these productions are regarded as 
representatives of a national school, 
and attain their popularity by dint 
of their dialect and by the very 
narrowness of their aim. We 
who have larger boasts, who have 
in so many ways contributed to 
the greatness of the empire, and 
helped authoritatively in building 
up its fame, we, above all, who 
in the person of Scott. have set 
the example and given the laws 
of noble fiction to all the world, 
that we should fall into this poor 
little local separateness, is most 
painful to every loyal sentiment. 
Mr Barrie is a proof that a 
little circle of weavers, speaking 
the broadest Scotch, too broad 
for* our individual taste, can be 
made universally interesting ; and 
that their homely life, with all its 
fun and pathos and tenderness, 
is as well adapted for the uses of 
genius as any in the world. -He 
is a disciple to whom Sir Walter 
would have held out his kind hand, 
and in whom we can take an hon- 
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est pride, But we wonder whether 
he is as well known or as widely 


read in Scotland as the Sunday- 
school prize-books above mentioned, 


which seem to run into almost as 
many editions as French novels, 


thereby proving themselves to have 


reached the elevation of books 
which people bwy, and not mere#y 


hire from a library. The public 


taste is inscrutable in its develop- 
ments. But the boundless sale of 
‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ 
for instance, or ‘Mr Barnes of New 
York,” does not touch our pride as 
does this strange national falling off 
in the appreciation of literaryvalue. 
These belong to the exigencies of 
railway travelling, to the folly of 
idle readers, who want nothing but 
a little excitement, and perhaps to 
an over-supply, which clogs appe- 
tite, and makes vinegar and pickles 
welcome as a variety of sensation. 
There is no sensation, however, in 
the books to which we -refer, and 
indeed, nothing else in particular 
but Scotch, unillumined by any 
touch of higher light, the petty 
nationalism which puts itself above 
humanity. Mr Hamerton’s prin- 
ciple of patriotic jealousy, on which 
presently we shall have something 
to say, is better exemplified here 
than in the examples he gives us ; 
and it is very much to be regretted 
that it should be so. 

We except, however, from those 
remarks the works of Mr Henry 
Johnston, the ‘ Chronicles of Glen- 
buckie,’ and others, which we are 
sorry we have not room to: include 
with Mr Barrie’s book, as instances 
of admirable and truthful work. 
‘Glenbuckie’ is not equal to 
‘ Thrums,’ but it is excellent in its 
way, full of feeling: and humour, 
and free from the extravagances 
of “ Doric”—a term perhaps more 
elegant than Forfar—to which the 
historian - of. the little northern 
town has yielded. 
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Here the stories perhaps should 
end—but there is one which is 
scarcely to be classed with the 
stories, which has the importance 
of a three-volumo novel, for which 
we may still find a moment. Mrs 
‘ Comyns Oarr’s book’ has neither 
the adventitious interest of 
‘Ideala,’ nor the power of the 
‘ Window in Thrums.’ The story 
is pretty, old-fashioned, or at least 
belonging to a vague society which 
has not much in common with 
the everyday world—. a society 
in which squires and farmers and 
small country town solicitors and 
errant officers in her Majesty’s 
service live like a happy family, 
dancing, dining, and falling in love 
with each other without any awk- 
ward divisions or exclusiveness— 
which would be very pleasant if 
all farmers’ daughters were like 
the Miss Maliphants. But what 
is remarkable in the book is not 
so much its heroes and heroines as 
the beautiful background of the 
marsh, with all its atmospheric 
and other changes, in which some 
natural drama is always going on, 
and which Mrs Comyns Carr paints 
with great skill and effect. Mr 
Black has accustomed his readers. 
to take scenery for story, and to 
accept a fine sunset in many cases, 
instead of an impressive scene, 
which perhaps is trying after a 
long experience, but now-and then 
is very agreeable. The penalty of 
course is, in his case, that the seas 
and skies of the Western High- 
lands have grown painfully famil- 
iar to us, and that the red glow be- 
hind a line of chimneys would be 
gratefully accepted as a novelty. 
We have not, however, been tried 
with a succession of marshes, and 
in the meantime this new land- 
scape is beautiful, and has a 
great deal of novelty in it. The 


young heroine i: a true \vanderer 
among the wilds, loving naturo 
with passion, and finding consola- 
tien in all her troubles from the 
great sweeping levels of land and 
‘sky. The old-fashioned farmhouse, 
the equally old-fashioned hall, of 
which the humbler house is the 
superior so far as the view goes— 
the wealthy vegetation interven- 
ing between the darker lines of 
the marsh-water and the level of 
the sea, which completes and fills 
ap the great hemisphere of space, 
furnish a number of delightful 
scenes. There may be, perhaps, a 
little repetition in the many pic- 
tures of this: landscape, but even 
the repetition is natural, and has 
something to do with the charm 
of that broad, vast, and level land. 


“Meadows for hay, ures for 
sheep, there was scarcely anythi 
else, save here and there a Ae turnip- 
field or a tract of ly sown brown 
land, where the wheat as yet made 
little show. The one little homestead 
to which we were bound, made a very 
poor effect in the vast plain: there 
was nothing but land and sea and sky. 
A great deal of land, flat monotonous 
land—more monotonous now in its 
richness and the brilliant gréenness 
of its early summer time, than it 
would be later when the corn was 


‘ripe, and the flowering grasses turning 


to brown: an uneventful land, rely- 
ing for its impressiveness on its broad 
simplicity, that seemed to have no 
reason for ending or change: above 
the great stretch of earth, a great 
vault of blue sky flecked with white 
vapours and lined with long = 
clouds out towards the horizon : be- 
tween the land and the sky, a strip 
of blue sea binding both together— 
sea-blue as a sapphire against the 
greg of the spring pasture. Far 

own here upon the level we could 
not see the belt of yellow shingle that, 
from the cliff above, one could tell 
divided earth and ocean : right across 
the white space it was one stretch of 
lightly. varied tinta, away to the ship- 
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ing and the scattered buildings at 
the mouth of the river.” 


And here is a sunset, another 
little charming vignette of the 
wide horizons and sweeping level 
lines of sky and sea :— 


* A long line of flame marked the 
horizon behind tue hill; and upon 
the red sky the houses of the village, 
the three roofs and square tower of 
the church, the ivied greyness of the 
ancient gateway, and the solitary 
pines that marked the ridge here and 
there, all lay dark _ the bright- 
ness, their shapes defined and single. 
Close behind us the sea was cool and 

t. Upon the line of the wide 
soft sands that shone in sunset reflec- 
tioris, a regal old heron had fetched 
his evening meal from out of the little 

Is- that the sea had left, and un- 
olding his huge pinions, sailed away 
i d apparently 


in a ay oblique an 
leisurely ight to the tall trees that 
were his i d home.” 


We cannot resist the temptation 
to balance this picture with a pen- 
dant. The heroine has lost her 
way upon the marsh in a sea-fog, 
and after long wandering, she and 
the tired horse she has been rid- 
ing, equally worn out, chilled and 
miserable, meet the somewhat vague 
hero driving home from market in 
his gig, who has also lost his way ; 
but who lifts her into the gig, and 
restores comfort and the bliss of 
protection as incipient love has a 
way of doing. They drive together 
ell through the short summer night, 
and find the road again only with 
the dawn. 


“The mist was beginning slowly, 
very slowly, to clear away, and the 
hills upon which our farm stood loomed 
out it in the distance. In the 
marsh on either side of us the cattle 
began to stir like their own ghosts 
in the white vapour, and gazed at 
us across the dykes with wondering, 
sleepy eyes. The stars were all d 
and above the mist the R noage 


spread a panoply of steel-blue, w: 
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out above the sea the purple streaks 
had turned to silver, and sent 

upward into the great dome. Hukg 
ike a curtain across-the gates of some 
wonderful world unseen, a rosy radi- 
ance spread from the bosom of the 


ocean far into the downy clouds above, 
that so tenderly covered the naked 
blue—a radiance that every moment 
was more and more marvellously 
illumined ty that mysterious in- 
ward fire whose even distant being 
could tip every hill and mountain 
of cloudland with a lining of molten 
gold. Unconsciously my gaze clung 
to the spot where a warmth so far- 
spreading sprung from so dainty a 
border ‘of opal colouring ; and when 
at last the + flame was born of 
the sea’s grey breast, I felt the tears 
come into my eyes; I don’t know why, 
and a little sigh of content rose from 
my breast.” — 


The subject of the story, apart 
from the marsh, is chiefly how an 
anxious sister schemed and laboured 
to make two beautiful young people 
think they were in love with each 
other, out of the purest and most 
generous motives in the world—a 
motif not unlike that of Miss Aus- 
ten in ‘Emma,’ but managed, we 
need scarcely say, in a very differ- 
ent way: though it is hard upon 
Miss Margaret, after her innocent 
but silly scheming, to have her 
own lover carried away by the 
beautiful sister whose happiness 
she was so anxious to secure, 
though not in that way. This 
sister, however, in her beauty 
and reasonableness, is charmingly 
drawn, and so is the mother, and 
the ways of the homely but re- 
fined yeoman’s house, But we re- 
turn always with fresh interest to 
the marsh, which is like a gallery 
of drawings, full of tender tints 
and soft visio distance, and 
animated by a true love of nature 
in all her moods, both gentle and 
severe, 
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new book? leads us to expect one 
of those pleasant collections of 
sketches which we naturally asso- 
ciato with his name, in which, 
amid charming pictures of life and 
landscape in midland France, all 
drawn with es most favourable 
pen, there will be an involuntary 
desire to celobrate the qualities of 
his now neighbours a little at our 
expencs—but all so picturesquely 
and vith co much grace, that we 
should bo ‘ill-natured indeed did 
we ezpress any objections. 

In the present case, however, 
Mr Hamerton has not been so 


well inspired. His book is about 


France, and those characteristics 
which are so unlike our own that 
we find endless subjects in them 
for the pleasant surprise and ad- 
miration which so often distin- 
guish the attitude of the Eng- 
lish spectator towards our neigh- 
bour country. No doubt there 
are many who do not assume this 
attitude, but, on -the contrary, 
one of prejudice and disgust ; but 
yet we think a very large number 
of English visitors to France go 
there with a distinct inclination 
to be pleased, ard concerning 
many things, a foregone determina- 
tion to find that these things are 
done better in France. Mr Hamer: 
ton, however, does not confine him- 
self to a delineation of the rural 
world which he knows so well, 
and in which we are quite agreed 
as to his competency to give an 
opinion. His aim is a far more 
serious and important one, being 
nothing else than a close and 
minute comparison between the 
two nations in all their pecu- 
liarities,— a comparison slightly, 
perhaps unconsciously, to the dis- 
advantage of his own country-folk. 
It requires a very steady hand 
indeed to keep the balance quite 
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even in such a comparison, and 
Mr Hamerton has that prefer- 
ence for his adopted country and 
friends which naturally comes 
from a personal choice of them— 
always more lively than the mere 
compulsory claim of birthright. 
In every particular of their daily 
existence, in habits and manners, 
in religion and politics, he pursues 
the parallel. This, it is evident, 
is a very different matter from 
sketches of life. It is not nearly 
so amusing, but it is a more im- 
portant undertaking, and there is 
always an interest in seeing our- 
selves balanced against our neigh- 
bours, and clearing up those mists 
of national misunderstanding or 
mistake on both sides, which are oft 
so ludicrous and sometimes arise 
so simply. _We are all extremely 
conscious of the absurdities on the 
French side, which are very patent 
and apparently incorrigible by any 
instruction or experience ; but we 
are not at all so well aware of the 
misconceptions on our own. We 
are indeed disposed to believe that 
we know a great deal better 
what French society is than any 
French critic knows what English 
society is. For instance, nobody 
in England makes or perseveres 
in making those mistakes about 
French titles and courtesy names 
whick Frenchmen. continually 
make in respect to us. Noth- 
ing like Sir Gladstone, or the 
quite incongruous and wild use of 
lord, which is habitual in France, 
ever occurs in England. ‘It is 
true that French titles are simple, 
and there is not the elaborate sys- 
tem of noble names existing among 
our neighbours which mystify even 
the partially educated writer 
among ourselves, causing him per- 
petual'y to speak of Lord John 
and Lady Mary Smith as Lord 
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Smith and Lady Smith, a solecism 
which is too shocking for words. 
We, on our side, sometimes gener- 
ously add a “de” where no par- 
ticule is, ‘with no consciousness 
that we are thus conferring nobil- 
ity. These mistakes are venial, 
but they are curious evidences of 
the unteachableness in such matters 
of the general mind, which goes 
on generation after generation, 
thus repeating mistakes which the 
very smallest amount of trouble 
would correct. The idea of each 
other which is conceived by the 
two most eminent and highly 


civilised of European nations, 


nearest in geographical position, 
most connected in history, with a 
close acquaintance, both in hate 
and in (comparative) love, which 
has lasted for many centuries— 
and on either side including a 
considerable number of individuals 
who admire with enthusiasm, 
study, copy, and exalt the other— 
is curiously deficient in-exactness 
and reality. To be sure, even in 
differences of locality little affected 
by race, we find the curious pro- 
blem of this inability to under- 
stand in full force even after the 
closest union. It has come to be 
a sort of absurd commonplace that 
nothing, for instance, will ever 
enable us, in this larger island; to 
understand Ireland. Nay, there 
remains between the English and 
Scotch, who are now virtually ‘one 
nation, the most odd mutual fail- 
ures of comprehension. But why 
need we go so far afield for ex- 
amples, when even betweén the 
two halves of the human race, the 
companions who share bed and 
board, and every incident of life, 
there remains the same inconceiv- 
able failure of understanding, and 
men and women, after those thou- 
sands of years, continue inscrutable 
to each other? This + mis- 


understanding app-.ently will al- 
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ways subsist, and certainly it ig 
the most incomprehensible of all, 
Mr Hamerton begins his contrast 
of the two peoplesin the schoolroom, 
and continues it through all the 
national and domestie institutions, 
contrasting the culture of the 
affections in France with their re- 
pression in England, the different 
views of both peoples in respect to 
rank, their patriotism, their differ- 
ing kinds of conservatism, ‘their 
religion, and, in short, everything 
which deeply affects national char- 
acter, with a very full knowledge 
of what we may. cail from an Eng- 
lish point. of view the other side 
of the question ; but with not so 
elear a perception we think of ours, 
which perhaps he has_ partially 
forgotten, and. with which, seeing 
his long inhabitation of another 
country, he probably, to begin 
with, was not entirely pleased. 
Here, however, is something like 
a statement of his theory as to the 
mutual judgment of the two nations, 
which he takes as explaining all 
their hard thoughts of each other, 
and which will show at once his 
position and: its defects :— 


“T cannot conclude this chapter with- 
mut frankly admitting that national 
jealousy is reasonable so long as it 
confines itself to the truth. It is 
uite reasonable that the French 

ould want to push the English out 
of Canada and Egypt, and that the 
English should wish to sink the 
French fleet. What is unreasonable 
is for two peoples to depreciate each 
other in books and newspapers, and 
blacken each other’s private characters 
because both are formidable'in a mili- 

or naval sense. How is it that 
we hear so much of French immorality, 
and nothing, or next to nothing, of 
Italian ? ow is it that in France 
we have heard so thuch of English 
craelty and barbarity, whilst the 
accounts of Turkish cruelty were re- 
ceived with the smile of incredulity 
or the —— of indifference? Why 
this so tender French sympathy for 
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the Irish, all their woes ? 
Why this wond pathy in 


England for the unauthorived reli- 

ious orders in France? How does 
it happen that everything which 
seems to tell against one of the 
two countries is received with instant 
credence in the other?” 


The explanation that it is pa- 
triotic jealousy which is the cause 
of all these misstatements and mis- 
appreherisions, is here, we think, 
not at all carried out by facts. That 
the French should wish “to push 
the English out of Egypt” is very 
comprehensible ; it is an old ground 
of contention, and, however little 
we may like the perpetual rivalry, 
we can neither wonder at it nor 
find it unreasonable. As for 
Canada, that is unreasonable ‘more 
beeause it is impossible than for 
ahy other cause ; for certainly we 
should not at all on our side be 
content to leave a large section of 
our country-folk, obstinately tena- 
cious of our language and ways, 
under French subjection if we 
could help it. But what English- 
man wishes “to sink the French 
fleet”? We may desire that it 
should remain inferior to our own, 
or rather—what is at once a better 
and a more veracious way of stating 
the fact—that our own should 
be manifestly and indisputably 
superior to it, which is the most 
reasonable thing in the world; 
but to sink the French fleet, 
unless, indeed, we were engaged in 
deadly warfare, and its destruction 
or our own was the only alter- 
native, is what nobody could for 
a moment either desire or think 
of, and would be a most serious 
injury to the world in general: 
and to place such a fantastic ima-. 
ginary wish against the other two 
facts, both of them qt com- 
prehensible, is a proof at once 
of the failure of Mr Hamerton’s 
argument, and a singular absence 
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of material on our side for estab- 
lishing the wished-for balance. 
As for the question why we should 
accuse the French of immorality 
and not the Italians, nothing can 
be more easy to answer, French 
books, and especialiy French works 
of fiction purporting to give a 
picture of French life and morals, 
are very much read in Engiand. 
Italian books ere not so. In 
themselves the latter are much 
less humerous and less attainable, 
so that we have not the material 
on which to form our judgment. 
And that the French should dwell 
much more on’what they think 
English cruelty than on the cruelty 
of the Turks, is likewise the most 
comprehensible thing in the world. 
If we are cruel, we are much more 
guilty than the Turks. The Turks 
are unprogressive: they have not 
the same tenets as we have; their 
conscience is unaffected. by the 
laws which dominate Western sys- 
tems. There are persons, indeed, 
who maintain that the Moham- 
medan civilisation is a more effeo- 
tive Christianity than our own; 
but these enlightened individuals 
have not yet succeeded in con- 
vincing the rest of the world that 
it is:so, and we are all, French 
and English alike, united in be- 
lieving that what is expected from 
the peoples in the front of civil- 
isation is not to be expected from 
the Oriental. It seems hardly 
worth while to insist on facts so 
apparent. 

Mr Hamerton, however, is very 
strong in his ‘reiterated protest 
against our general disposition to 
take French fiction as a just illus- 
tration -of French morality and 
manners. He uses the somewhat 
extravagant argument that the 
English old maid reads all about 
the murders of the day, yet never 
murders anybody, as an excellent 
reason against accusing the French 
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public of imm-rality because it 
delights in stories of vice. This, 
however, is not the question at 
all. Nobody denies that there 
exist in France the purest lives, 
the most admirable characters. 
Nobody now who knows anything 
about the matter believes, as once 
an ignorant generation believed, 
that because the French haye not 
the word “home” the thing does 
not exist among them—a ridicu- 
lous misconception, which only 
ignorance could ever justify. At 
the same time, we know that our 
own novels are more or less truth- 
ful representations of the life of 
our time--many of them admir- 
able, few of them seriously mis- 
leading. There are some, indeed, 
which represent life only as it exists 
among the frivolous classes, and 
these have naturally no breadth 
of truth, but yet are sufficiently 
faithful to the path of life which 
they portray. This being the case, 
we are not only justified in believ- 
ing that French novels must be in 
their way a true expression of life, 
but driven to that conviction. In 
every other country they are ac- 
cepted as such. Tho drama must 
deal with stronger effects than are 
necessary for a portrayal of life, 
being compelled to epitomise in 
the space of a few hours the en- 
tire growth and dénouement of a 
tragedy, or, what is even more 
difficult, of the genteel comedy, 
which approaches more closely to 
a novel. That we should distrust 
the existence of pure women in 
France because their novels are 
odious, or imagine that every 
Frenchwoman who reads ‘ Madame 
Bovary’ must necessarily share 
her inclinations or emulate her 
life, is absurdity ; though at 
the same time not to have 
read ‘Madame Bovary ’—a book 
the name of which must be 
forced upon her in a hundred 
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critical discussions. which are the 
things French writers are most 
cunning and remarkable in — 
must be almost impossible for a 
cultivated Frenchwoman who is 
not a jeune fille. And this is put 
forth, recognised, applauded as a 
revelation—and no voice of autho- 
rity, as far as we are aware, has 
ever said that it was not so. 
Some disclaimers, we are aware, 
have arisen recently from the bosom 
of Frerich society on this subjett. 
The author of ‘Marie Fougére,’ who 
has written under various noms 
de plume, sometimes as a woman, 
but who is no less a personage 
than the present Procureur de la 
Republique, has made a most 
energetic and animated protest, 
describing how in the country 
“toutes les honnétes femmes sont 
effrayées, pour leur enfants comme 
pour elles-mémes, des tendances 
que manifeste de plus en plus l’école 
moderne. Paris nous a lancé 
comme dernier défi la Terre et 
?Immortel : ceci est la réponse de 
la bourgeoisie lettrée de province.” 
Alas! the réponse is but poorly 
qualified to maintain its place 
against the modern school thus 
objected te. It is like al) French 
fiction, which resembles the im- 
mortal little girl of the distich : 


** When she was good she was very, 
very good, 
And when she was bad she was 
horrid.” 


The very, very good is never the 
fit reply to vice. What we want 
is to see ordinary human nature 
upon. that ordinary level of life 
which would be impossible if it 
were not at least tolerably virtuous. 
Of this fact we are fully convinced 
—that tle reeking dunghill of 
French ction cannot largely rep- 
resent the common existence of 
France, or else France would in- 
evitably fall to pieces. But at the 
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same time this universal burden 
of story, this consent of living tes- 
timony, how is it possible to ac- 
cept it is as worth nothing? If 
by common agreement Realism is 
understood to mean Vice in a cer- 
tain language and country, what 
can spectators say or believe? 
Nothing that Mr Hamerton says is 
worth considering as an answer to 
this question. It is doubtful, in- 
deed, as he announces on various 
occasions that he does not reat 
French novels, how far he is a 
judge. 

There are some very curious 
statements about life in England 
in this book, which lead us to the 
conclusion that Mr MHamerton 
must have forgotten his native 
country in many ways. He tells 
us that the modern Englishman, 
for instance, is “taught and goy- 
erned in boyhood by clergymen: 
their feminine allies compel him 
to go to church, and to observe 
the English Sunday if he intends 
to marry in England.” The last 
is a most curious and entirely 
French suggestion: and it is 
rather a pity that it is not true, 
“Even a strong-minded English- 
man is a little afraid of a clergy- 
man,” Mr Hamerton adds. Another 
vecy curious statement is about our 
language. “It is only the most 
cultivated English people who dare 
to employ in conversation the full 
powers of their noble tongue: the 
others shrink from the’ best use of 
it, and accustom themselves to 
forms of speech that constitute in 
reality a far inferior language, in 
which it is so difficult to express 
thought and sentiment that they 
are commonly left unexpressed.” 
Mr Hamerton adds, in a footnote, 
* An English friend of mine, him- 
self a man of the very highest 
culture, says that the cultivated 
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English keep their talk down to 
a low level, from a dread of the 
watchful jealousy of their -intel- 
lectual inferiors. They only dare 
venture to talk in their own way 
between themselves in privacy.” 

This is a very appalling state- 
ment indeed. Is it possible that 
the intellectual classes in England, 
after expressing or not expressing 
“in a far inferior language” such 
sentiments as it may be possible 
to trust to their intellectual infe- 
riors, talk Johnsonese among them- 
selves? How glad ‘must every- 
body be in that case that he or she 
does not belong to these~painfully 
“cultivated” people ! 

But probably the reader has had 
enough of Mr Hamerton. It isa 
pity he did not keep to his literary 
landscape-painting, and to those 
sketches of his French neighbours 
whicli were so. pleasant. He has 
clearly forgotten his native land, 
which is not wonderful ; for few 
people perhaps are capable of being 
of two nationalities at ce. No- 
body, however, is compelled to be 
absurd unless he likes. And the 
above statement is almost more 
ludicrous than the funny bu* nasty 
French belief which he quutes, of 
the common bath taken daily by 
every English family. The latter, 
indeed, is the more excusable of the 
two. 

We had meant to take up two 
other varieties of the fragmentary 
fare brought to us at the end of 
the publishing season—two books 
amusingly unlike, and both in 
their way significant of the period 
—but that space fails us. The 
first! is a long poem, in which is 
treated the origin of man, and 
his progress upon strict Darwinian 
principles, from the ooze-and slime 
up to the highest honours of 
civilisation, Miss Mathilde Blind 
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has the good sense to occupy a 
very short space with the first 
steps. of this process. Though 
they would naturally be the most 
interesting had she- any light to 
throw on the subject, it is wiser 
to refrain when she has s0 evi- 
dently none. Here is the begin- 
ning of her genesis :— 


** Struck out of dim fluctuant forces and 
shock of electrical vapour, » 
Repelled and attracted the atoms flash- 

ed mingling in union primeval ; 
And over the face of the waters, far 
heaving fh limitless twilight, 
Auroral pulsations thrilled faintly, and 
‘striking the black heaving surface 
The measureless speed of their motion 
now leaped into light on the waters. 
And lo, from the womb of the waters, 
upheaved in volcanic convulsion, 
Ribbed and ravaged and rent, there 
rose bald peaks and the rocky 
Heights of confederate mountains, com- 
pelling the fugitive -vapours 
To take a form as they passed them, and 
float as clouds on the azure.” 


This goes on, but very briefly, 
until— 


** Lo, moving o’er chaotic waters 
Love dawned upon the seething waste,” 


which pulls us up sharply, for we 
were not aware that Love had any 
hand in it,—and who: is Love? 
Whoever he may be, it appears 
that, after all, he acted as a first 
cause in the original slime, And 
it requires us only five widely 
printed pages to arrive at Man, 
whose after-career, when he comes 
the length of Egypt, Rome, &c., 
we are already acquainted with. 
Love encounters Miss Blind several 
times after in the course of her 
despairing rambles through the 
miseries of the world and of 
London, and evidently in the 
opinion of both he would have 
done much better had he not 
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‘dawned upon the seething waste.” 
But we confess that we are much 
startled by his appearance—a some- 
thing apparently not dependent 
upon the auroral pulsations or the 
atoms flashing in union primeval. 
How did he get there? We think 
Mr Darwin furnishes no reply. 
At the end of the poem, -fter Man 
has ascended into the inexpressible 
miseries of London life, a Voice, 
—which evidently is not Man, but 
something outside, and which ad- 
dresses Miss Blind as its “ young- 
est child,” the culmination of its 
efforts, after it has “yearned and 
panted through a myriad forms,”— 
bids her, as the “heir and hope 
of my to-morrow,” rouse up and 
stand fast. ‘Bear, oh _bear, the - 
horrible compulsion,” say3 this 
Venerable Originator, for—and the 
reason is at least somewhat pre- 
sumptuous, if we must not say 
profane— 
‘¢ From Man’s martyrdom in slow con- 
vulsion 
Will be 
God. 
We may therefore expect, after 
Miss Blind has suffered a little 
more, chiefly it would appear from 
the sight of other people’s misery, 
that she will accomplish this last 
invention, and disclose it to a won- 
dering world. It is well to be 
thus told what the instrument and 
the process shall be. 

The burden of the other book! 
before us is singularly different, 
and yet we scarcely know whether 
there may not be a subtle some- 
thing of harmony between them. 
1t is a book of revelations, chiefly 
made in dreams to a lady, Dr 
Anna Kingsford, who appeared for 
some time in England as a pro- 
fessor of medicine, and lectured 


born the infin“te goodness— 


‘on hygienic and other subjects, 
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with what success we do not know. 
It appears, however, that she was 
“recognised by many as a Seer, an 
Interpreter, and a Prophet of the 
rarest lucidity and inspiration, and 
a foremost herald of the dawning 
better ago;”—-and that this is the 
posthcmous collection of her pro- 
phecies or “illuminations,” chiefly 
conveyed in dreams. One of these 
illuminations is entitled a “ Pro- 
phecy of the Kingdom of the Soul, 
mystically called the Day of the 
Woman,” in which the new doc- 
trine is given forth as follows:— 


“1, And now I show you a mystery 
and a new thing, which is part of the 
mystery cf the fourth day of creation. 
_ 2. ‘The word which come to 
save the vrorld shall be uttered by a 
woman. 

“3. A woman ehall conceive and 
shall bring forth the tidings of 
salvation. 

“4. For the reign of Adam is at its 
last hour: and God shall crown all 
things by the creation of Eve. 

“5. Hitherto the man hath been 
alone, and hath had dominion over 
the earth ; 

“6, But when the woman shall be 
created, God shall give unto her the 
kingdom: and she shall be first in 


rule end highest in dignity. 

“99, But the creation of woman is 
not yet complete: but it shall be 
— in the time. which is at 
han 


“93. All thi are thine, O 
mother of God! all things are thin 
O thou that risest.from the sea ! an 
thou shalt have dominion over all 
the worlds.” 


Mrs Kingsford’s revelations are 
long, nnd w2 are unable here to 
treat them fully. The reader will 
perceive by the above that she 
fiids indications of the woman 
who is “to be revealed in the 
‘Encient Venus who rose from the 
sea, as well as in the Blessed Vir- 
gin; and we may add that there 
is a tone of real poetry in some of 
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her hymns to the ancient fods, as 
well as in certain of her illumina- 
tions—which is by no means char- 
acteristic usually of these fan- 
tastic revelations of a new faith. 
It is very curious, however, to 
note how many of the prophets of 
the present time (and they are 
very numerous) have taken hold 
of Swedenborg’s idea of what is 
called the dual nature of God. 
The Motherhood as well as Father- 
hood of the. Deity is the central 
point in their wild dreams of a 
new force which shall renovate 
the future. It has been lately set 
forth with mystic completeness, 
yet vagueness, in the st 
book called ‘Sympneumata.’ It 
is the inspiration of the book 
now before us. Another still more 
mystical production, having the 
same name, and attached to some 
obscure organism for propagating 
the faith, has also passed through 
our hands. One wonders whether 
it has anything to do with the 
revolution in feminine affairs 
which has occurred within the 
last twenty years, or what it will 
come to. We are a long way from 
the Johanna Southcote period, 
who was to be a second mother of 
God, in the old and well-recognised 
mode, as bringing forth another 
Messiah. Nowadays it is the 
woman in her own right who is to 
take that place. This is the last 
development, and one which we 
should have imagined the most un- 
likely of the Zwige Weiblichkeit. 
Miss Blind, who expects to be able 
to produce “ the infinite goodness 
—God,” as the result of her mus- 
ings, is naturally a little more pro- 
fane ; but, altogether, it is a very 
curious turn of that fantastic cur- 
rent of feeling which in religion, 
as in everything, continually tends 
to and aspires after something 
new. 
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Mr Bryce’s book on the Ameri- 
can commonwealth is far too mass- 
ive a work to be adequately review- 
ed ina single article. We shall not 
therefore attempt the task: At 
the same time, we cannot allow so 
valuable a contribution to pcTitical 
literature to pass without comment. 
It raises two questions of immense 
practical importance, which, how- 
ever, it does not cttempt to deal 
with, since they come within the 
domain of party politics. The 
author does not claborate or cvon 
disclose his opinions on those ques- 
tions inside his book, though they 
may be conjectured from his posi- 
tion in politics. Those questions 
are, How does England compare 
with America in respect of its 
security against the tyranny of a 
majority, or what is called demo- 
cratic haste and instability? and, 
What light does American expe- 
rience throw upon any project of 
substituting in the United King- 
dom a system of local Home Rule 
with a federal union, for the ex- 
isting time-honoured system of 
parliamentary government, one 
and indivisible ? 

A consideration of- Mr Bryce’s 
Lok leads us to the conclusion 
that tko American puarantees 
against cocial and political disorder 
resulting from the abuse of demo- 
cratic powcr are immeasurably 
greater than the corresponding 
guarantecs in England. Also, that 
a federal system at all resembling 
that of the United States cannot 
be established in these islands 
without such a dislocation of our 
political system and constitution 
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25 would involve its entire rebuild- 
ing from its base upwards. We 
gladly take advantage of the book 
to say something upon those two 
points, for both care of urgent 
practical importance. ; 

It is dificult to resist the belief 
that inacquaintance with thesystem 
of tho Amcrican commonvealth, 
cven in its broad outlines, is more 

eneral then it ought to be. Even 
if that is not so, it is worth while 
to remind our readers of them, 
and to give a summary cketch of 
institutions which Mr Bryce has 
explained with great clearness but ~ 
in wide dctail. The governing 
circumstance to be attended to 
is, that that commonwealth is 
founded on a declaration of in- 
dependence. -It emerged from a 
successful revolt. ‘The principle, 
or condition, of absolute power, so 
familiar to us and to the Old World, 
is unknown in America, Thirteen 
colonies, all possessed of local Gov- 
ernments limited and prescribed 
by the mother country, threw off 
their allegiance, but retained their 
forms of government, which were 
all based on limited and delegated 
authority. Political necessity ob- 
liged them to combine to form a 
Federal Union for purposes of 
defence and security. They did 
not drift into democracy as the 
result of: struggles with feudalism 
and classes, but the best and wisest 
of the statesmen whom the great 
events of last century produced, 
met together and established their 
democracy, all of them anxious to 
provido ell the securities against 
its cbuso of power which their 
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wide experience of human govern- 
ment and its evils suggested. The 
last thing which would have recom- 
mended itself to their approval 
would have been tho establishment 
of an omnipotent Parliament such 
as existed in England, and under 
which they had been goaded to 
rebellion, $0 far from confiding 
absolute power to a majority, or to 
any one institution or combination 
of institutions, they’ recognised it 
as existing only in the aggregate 
of individuals who composed the 
nation. They put it out of sight, 
as it were, by surrounding its 
exercise with every impediment. 
They framed a national Govern- 
ment, resting on the written con- 
sent of the thirteen colonies and 
any others which might join them, 
and which in time:amounted to 
thirty-cight. That written consent 
or constitution has remained from 
that day to this the source of all 
the authority possessed by the na- 
tional Government. The power 
to change the constitution is out- 
standing in the hands of the people, 
and can only be exercised by a 
majority of two-thirds in Oongress; 
ratified by three-fourths of the 
States which at any given time 
compose the Union. Here at once 
is a permanent guarantee against 
the tyranny of a chance majority. 
Such a majority cannot change at 
any moment the fundamental rela- 
tions of Government to the people. 
It can do nothing outside the 
limited scope of the powers allowed 
to it by tho written constitution. 
The power to altcr the constitution, 
and to increase or lessen the powers 
which it confides‘to the Federal 
or national Government, belongs 
to the people; but it carmot be ex- 
ercised, as with us, by a chance 
majority. Only by an intelligent 
and strenuous effort, prolonged for 
years, can the requisite authorit; 

be called intu existence whic 
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alone has power to effect 4 funda- 
mental change. 

The principlo, therefore, of the 
American arrangements is toeschew 
omnipotent Parliaments and all 
their works, to put absolute power 
out of sight, and to bring into play 
only so much of actual power as is 
required for the purposes of govern- 
ment. Even this residue of autho- 
rity they did not intrust to any 
one institution or man, but they 
subdivided it in such a way that 
its parts can never be collected 
together at the will of any one 
man or set of men. They divided 
it between their executive, their 
Legislature, and their judiciary, 
making each one independent of 
and a check upor the other two, 
and taking care that in each case 
it should be strictly limited and 
in temporary hands. They have 
no corresponding institution to our 
Cabinet, composed of the leaders 
of the majority at the last general 
election, and wielding the whole 
executive power of the Crown 
and the whole legislative authority 
of Parliament. Concentration of 
power is the order of the day with 
us. Subdivision of power is the 
practice with them. Ooncentra- 
tion of power has been in times 
past the sourco of our strength 
and the foundation of our emviiv. . 
But, for the purpose of the present 
comparison, we are drawing atten- 
tion, not to its advantages or to 
the necessity for its continuance, 
but to its risks and insecurities 
under the present circumstances, 

The plan of the American 
Government is shortly this: the 
President is the ftrst creation of 
the constitution. The long war 
which the colonies had waged 
served to convince them that they 
must have a-supreme man to rep- 
resent authority, but -they ‘were 
equally determined that his powers 
should be limited. He holds office 
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for four years; a Senate is a 

pointed to control his action in 
making treaties and appointments ; 
his activity is confined to Federal 
affairs; he has a small salary, .and 
no power to grant titles of dis- 
tinction, He, however, represents 
the nation; he is independent of 
Congress ; he is chosen by a set 
of presidential electors, specially 
selected for that purpose By the 
different States. He is remov- 
able only by impeachment. His 
powers are chiefly that he com- 
mands the Federal army and navy ; 
convenes the Houses; remits to. 
Congress any bill which they have 
passed for reconsideration, in which 
case Congress cannot pass the bill 
without a two-thirds majority in 
both Houses. In making treaties, 
he must havo the consent of two- 
thirds of the senators. He can 
only appoint ambassadors, consuls, 
Supreme Court judges,-and other 
high Federal officers, acting con- 
currently with the Senate. The 
range of his domestic authority 
is- very small, for the ground is 
mostly covered by the States 
Governments, In war his autho- 
rity expands, for he can assume 
the authority which the emergency 
requires. As regards legislation, 
he is not a member of the Legis- 
lature at all. He cannot intro- 
duce bills, either through himself 
or his ministers, for they are not 
members of either House. He 
can send messages recommending 
measures; but members go their 
own Way, and propose such bills 
as they think fit. -His legislative 
authority is simply that he has a 
limited veto—a veto subject to be 
overruled by a two-thirds majority. 
It is a curious circumstance, totally 
dissimilar from anything we have 
in England, that a President gains 
popularity by a liberal use of his 
veto. The two Houses are the 
creatures of election, and so is the 


President. The latter is approved 
for checking the hasty heed- 
less proceedings of the former. 
No jealousy arises, for both pro- 
cesses are authorised by the people, 
An English sovereign is not al- 
lowed to exercise the veto which 
all agree that he possesses ; some 
hasty politicians are in favour of 
abolishing the limited and tem- 
check imposed by a second 
chamber. In America, when both 
Houses have passed a bill, the 
President is expected to exercise 
his own judgment, and commands 
public confidence by an indepen- 
dent and even liberal use of his 
veto. On the other hand, Con- 
can always checkmate the 
President’s executive atthority by 
stopping the supplies. President 
and Congress must therefore more 
or less act in harmony, but their 
duties are nevertheless to watch 
and control each other. The 
President, however, is not respon- 
sible to Congress, nor the Congress 
to him; both are responsible to 
the people. If they differ in 
policy, they may be reduced to in- 
activity for the short term of their 
joint existence, but they cannot 
terminate the connection between 
them. The Congress cannot affect 
the President by votes of censure 
or otherwise, or by any means 
short of stopping the supplies. 
The President’s ministers are re- 
sponsible to him, and own no 
allegiance whatever to Congress. 
It is obvious, at a glance, how 
such a system as this weakens or 
nullifies the power of a chance 
majority. The essence of it is 
the subdivision, limitation, and 
short duration of power. The 
essence of the English system is 
the concentration of power. The 


aim of the Americans is to con- 


serve their constitution. The aim 
of English politicians is to wield 
the concentrated power which 
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they find ready to their hand, 
-and dignify every one of their 
achievements by the name of pro- 
If ever the second chamber 
is abolished, and-a Triennial Act 
is passed, the power placed in the 
hands of a majority, or of those 
who successfully bid for their sup- 
port, will be incompatible with a 
continuous policy, possibly even 
with the maintenance of private 
freedom and private property. 

If the President and his minis- 
ters are not to be compared with 
an English Premier and his Cab- 
inet in respect of the executive 
and legislative powers which they 
wield, still less is the American 
Congress to be compared with a 
British Parliament. 


“ Congress,” says Mr Bryce (vol. i. 
p. 253), “is not like the Pustlomente 
of England, France, and Italy, a 
sovereign assembly, but is subject to 
the constitution, which the people 
alone can change. It neither ap- 
points nor dismisses the executive 
Government, which springs directly 
from popular election. Its sphere of 
legislative action is limited by the 
existence of thirty-eight Governments 
in the different States, whose author- 
ity is just as well based as its own, 
and caunot be curtailed by it.” 

Further than that, he points 
out, later on, that the American 
people do not go to Congress to 
look for their presidential candi- ~ 
dates, as. England looks to its Par- 
liament for her Prime Ministers. 
Congress is not the focus of politi- 


cal life, as are the Legislatures of ' 


France, Italy, and England. Its 
power increases as respects the 
States, it does not increase as re- 
spects the people—thatis, overtheir 
affection and respect. Neither in 
the Senate nor in the House are 
there recognised leaders and whips. 
A division in Co can only 
throw out a bill, it never throws 
out a Ministry. The Senate can 
throw out a treaty, but the exec- 
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utive Government will go on as 
before. When any project of 
vital interest to the party is con- 
cerned, a caucus is summoned, and 
by the orders: of that caucus the 
followers are bound, on pain of 
the district party managers being 
communicated with, with a view 
to the next election. “Going 
into caucus” is therefore the sub- 
stitute for recognised leadership. 
When no caucus interferes, mem- 
bers are free to act and vote as 
they please. 

The only means which the Pre- 
sident possesses of influencing Con- 
gress is by his patronage, Neither 
he nor his Cabinet have any 
recognised spokesman in either 
House. He may send messages to 
Congress recommending particular 
measures, but Congress is not 
bound to act on them,.nor is the 
President called upon to shape his 
course by, or allow any influence 
to, their resolutions. If they pass 
Acts by a two-thirds majority 
prescribing any particular conduct 
to a minister, the question would 
still arise whether they were 
within the legislative power of 
Congress. The Supreme Court 
would have to decide that; and 
if the Minister or President still 
refused to obey, the only course 
would be to impeach him. COon- 
gress cannot compel the dismissal 
of any official. The President and 
his officials owe allegiance to the 
sovereign people, not to Congress ; 
and however niuch Congress may 
distrust them, they must make tk> 
best of them, unless they can ge; 
rid of them by ‘impeachment. 
Even the power of the purse does 
not, render Congress a wee Ma 
enables them to check an 
ular scheme, like that of a pymd 
or any other éxce ty at measure. 
The impractica of stopping 
supplies deprives thom of contro 
over the ordinary course of Gov- 
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ernment. Thé President and Con- 
gress, accordingly, are two distinct 
powers acting as a:check upon the 
other. A short account of their 
relations to each other will show 
how little private rights and lib- 
erty have to fear from their dom- 
ination. 

Congress consists of two Houses: 
the Senate, consisting of tyo’ per- 
sons from every State, selected for 
six years by the State Legislature ; 
and the House of Representatives, 
representing the nation on the 
basis of population—one member, 
say, to every 150,000 inhabitants. 
The Senate passes* bills in con- 
junction with the Lower House, 
and those bills become law on the 
assent of the President, or in spite 
of him if passed -by two-thirds 
majorities, It has executive func- 
tions concurrently with the Presi- 
* dent‘in matters of appointments 
and treaties. _Judicially it sits for 
the trial of impeachments pre- 
ferred by the other House. It 
constitutes a link between the 
State. Governments and the na- 
tional Government. It is not 
changed all at once, to be replaced 
by an entirely new Senate, but 
undergoes a process of gradual 
change and renewal. The object 
or result. has been to preserve its 
continuity and experience, and 
enable it to check, by the superi- 
ority thence resulting, the ambition 
or inexperience of a President or 
the recklessness of the House. 


The Senate generally contains the . 


ablest and foremost men in the 
country, who acquire during their 
six years of office considerable 
knowledge of affairs and experi- 
ence in conducting them. It is 
the steadying and moderating 
power in the American constitu- 
tional system. 

The House of Representatives 
is elected by the populations of 
each State, in the exercise of the 


same electoral franchise which 
qualifies them to vote for the 
lower branch of this State Legis- 
lature, and which is regulated in 
each State by State legislation. 
In neither House are there any 
Government bills. They are all 
brought in by private members, 
for there are no official members. 
Their excellence depends chiefly on 
the wisdom cf their introducers. 
When introduced they are referred 
to committees. About five per 
cent of an enormous total of 
12,000 bills gets passed, and of 
this small percentage the Presi- 
dent’s veto kills off a good many. 
Collisions between the two Houses 
are pretty frequent, and their 
merits are usually referred to 
committees of conference. 

The working of this elaborate 
system of checks, limitations, and 
reserves will have to be studied 
from the point of view of English 
Conservative feeling. America is 
the country of equality and liberty, 
England is the country of classes 
and empire. The former country 
has taken every conceivable pre- 
caution against the tyranny of a 
majority. The latter has placed: 
itself in a position in which it is 
exposed to serious risk in case of 
a general election at an unguarded 
moment, when power might be 
suddenly vested in hands which 
are not trustworthy, but which 
would find every facility for exert- 
ing it as it pleased. 

Mr Bryce sums up his descrip- 
tion in the following terms (vol. i. 
p. 407) :— 


“ All the main features of American 
government may be deduced from 
two principles. One is Romany 
of the people, which expresses itself in 
the fact that the supreme law—the 
constitution—is the direct utterance of 
og ;, that they alone can — 
it ; it prevails against every other 
law; that ehitewer powers it does not 
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delegate are deemed to be reserved 
to it; that every power in the State 
draws its anthority, whether directly 
like the House of Representatives, or 
in the second degree like the Presi- 
dent and Senate, or in the third 

like the Federal judiciary, from the 
people, and is legally responsible to 
the people and not toany one of the 
other powers. The second principle, 
itself a consequence of this first gne, 
is the distrust of the various organs 
and agents of Government. The 
States are carefully safeguarded 
against aggression by the central Gov- 
ernment.- So are the individual citi- 
zens. Each organ of Government—the 
executive, the legislative, the judiciary 
—is made a jealous observer and re- 
strainer of the others.” 


The agents of the people are trust- 
ed as little as possible; each agent 
is subjected to the oversight of 
other agents, who will harass and 
check him if he attempts to over- 
stép his instructions. 

The way to understand, in con- 
trast to the American system, the 
enormous power which can now be 
wielded in England by a chance 
majority of electors, or will here- 
after be wielded as soon as the 
perfection of the caucus system 
has destroyed the last vestiges 
of the independence of members, 
is to fix the attention upon the 
one dominant characteristic of the 
British constitution—the absolute 
omnipotence of Parliament. There 
are no limitations whatever to its 
power. No &uthority exists which 
can impose limitations. There is 
no process by which any one Parlia- 
ment can, in the smallest particular, 
limit the absolute freedom and 
power of: action of any succeed- 
ing Parliament. Even Acts which, 
like the Acts of Union with 
Scotland and Ireland, were founded 
on what were practically treaties 
between two nations, and were evi- 
dently intended to be perpetual, 
cannot be guarded from change, 
and have not, in fact, escaped it. 
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The Irish Act of Union was palpa- 
bly violated in 1869 by the Act 
disestablishing the Irish Church, 
but no one has ever dreamed of 
questioning the validity of the leg- 
islation of 1869 on that ground: 
The Long Parliament of 1641 de- 
clared itself perpetual in disregard 
of the electors ;-in 1716 a Parlia- 
ment elected under a Triennial Act 
prolonged its own existence .and 
that of all .its successors to seven 
years, regardless of the electors ; 
and it. is impossible, in the face of 
those instances, to say that the con- 
stitutional or legal authority of any 
single Parliaihent is limited by its 
being either a trustee for, or agent 
or delegate of, the constituent body. 
Then what cannot Parliament do 
with private rights? It is just as 
omnipotent in regard to them as it 
is with regard to the distribution ~ 
of power. Men have been sent to 
the scaffold by Acts of Attainder. 
It may confiscate private property, 
as every Irish landlord knows to 
his cost in quite recent times. It 
can grant privileges, impose ducies, 
confer rights, relieve from legal lia- 
bilities, alter rights under private 
contract, alter personal status by 
divorce or declaration of illegiti- 
macy, and abolish or restrict rights 
of properay. Whatever it enacts 
roust at once be carried into effect 
by decrees of courts of law ; what- 
ever courts of law decree must at 
once be carried into effect by the 
executive power. Over this des- 
potic engine of governmént there 
is no control at all except that of 
ublic opinion ; that which arises 
m the fear of resistance; and 
that which arises from the internal 
difficulty of setting it in motion 
—that is, getting an Act 
Practically, the knowledge of every 
member of the most powerful 
House that he will have sooner or 
later to account to his constituents, 
has acted as. a restraining force, 
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A majerity of the electors, on the 
other hand, know no restraint, 
but can dominate the House of 
Commons, which in turn domin- 
ates the Parliament. The singular 

of the arrangement is, that 
the electors have legally no con- 
trolling power. Legally they can 
only vote for their representa- 
tives. As soon as they have done 
so they have exhausted their legal 
powers. The Parliament is consti- 
tuted and is absolute. There is no 
method known to the English con- 
stitution of submitting, during the 
continuance of a Parljament, any 
specific bill or any specific question 
for approval or disapproval by the 
electors. Nor would it be any ob- 


jection to the legal validity of an 


Act of Parliament if it were shown 
to be unanimously disapproved of 
by the electors. While it lasted, 
the courts would be bound to give 
effect to it, and would have -no 
power to disregard its provisions. 
The electorate has no legal control 
over Parliament. But it has prac- 
tically usurped a control, and is 
fast reducing Parliament to the 
position of a mere agent of its will, 
as it may happen to be expressed 
at a general election, The change 
has been effected in the same way 
as the change in the spirit of our 
Cabinet system. In law the Min- 
isters derive authority from the 
Crown ; in reality they are a com- 
mittee of leaders of the majority, 
exercising the combined executive 
and legislative powers which we 
have drifted into placing in the 
hands of that majority. 

The moment we pass across the 
Atlantic the scene is changed, and 
instead of a system which places 
uncontrolled power in the hands 
of a few men, as the prize of their 
successful electoral contests with 
their rivals, we have a system 
under which power is subdivided 
and distributed in such a way 


that it is only under exceptionai 
circumstances that it can ever 
be concentrated. The democratic 
power, so far from being, as in 
England, capable of being exercised 
on a broad and sweeping scale, 
through an engine of government 
constructed, as the British Parlia- 
ment was, for quite different pur- 
poses and under a quite different 
order of ideas, is fettered and 
hampered upon all sides to such 
an extent that it can seldom be 
brought into play ; and professional 
politicians themselves are the first 
to shrink from springing great 
issues before the public, partly 
from the difficulty of making party 
capital out of them,and partly 
from the uncertainty as to the 
consequences which would result 
from these to their own position 
and interests. One result is, that 
the proportion of first-rate ability 
drawn into public life is much less 
in America than in England. The 
habits and methods of Congress 
and of public life give fewer op- 
portunities for personal distinction. 
When it comes to a question of 
the Presidency, the less eminent 
the candidate, the less assailable 
he is on personal grounds, and 
in that respect he is the more 
desirable as a candidate. The 
ordinary American voter does not 
object to mediocrity. Public men 
are not in the habit of impressing 
the popular imagination by sen- 
sational measures, for which the 
American institutions afford little 
facility, and there being no supply, 
there is no demand; while with us 
the demand for sensational meas- 
ures grows by what it feeds on. 
The American conditions of public 
life are nevertheless not entirely 
favourable, A man may be known 
to be well fitted in every way to 
make an excellent President; but 


party exigencies prevent that being 
taken into consideration. The 
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question with party managers is, 
Will he make a good candidate ? 
and that depends upon a host of 
considerations, in which personal 
qualification for _ post sought 
figures very slightly. 

“te striking result of the dif- 
ference in the position of party 
leaders in this country as com- 
pared with America, is the readi- 
ness which they exhibit here to 
raise momentous political issues 
for party purposes. The struggle 
here is for the possession of power 
‘upon a vast scale; there it is for 
a place, a seat in the House or 
Senate, or at the most for the 
Presidential chair—that is, for a 
fragment of subdivided power, as 
compared with the direction of 
the vast authority intrusted to a 
British “Parliament. The prizes 
wou in the game of English poli- 
tics are greater than in America. 
Sensational measures, especially 
those which touch the constitution 
of the country, are those which 
most readily attest a statesman’s 
power, and form a firm foundation 
for his authority. The conse- 
quence is, that whilst, as recent 
centenary celebrations in America 
remind us, their commonwealth 
has entered upon a second century 
of existence, practically unaltered, 
our own has passed through, in 
a perfectly constitutional manner, 
a period of revolutionary change. 
To crown all, the integrity of the 
empire has become a party ques- 
tion—the greatest of all the ques 
tions ‘which in our day has been 
thrown into the caldron of party 
politics. “Public and party men 
are not satisfied unless they have 
before them schemes of enormous 
magnitude and far-reaching conse- 
uences to deal with, make plat- 
orms of, connect indissolubly with 
their public career, manipulate in 
any way which will achieve a pre- 


sent political success, re; ess 


of tne results which 1 dim and 


distant future will develop. 

The speed with which, by suc- 
cessive Reform Bills following one 
another with unnecessary rapid- 
ity, we have installed democracy 
in power, on the ruins of a system 
which still nominally exists—that 
of government by the Sovereign 
and the Estates of the realm— 
shows the facility with which 
great political changes can be 
effected in this country. The cry 
has several times been raised al- 
ready—of abolishing the second 
chamber. The Sovereign has long 
ceased personally to exercise any 
legislative authority, and retains 
personally very little real execu- 
tive power. The House of Com- 
mons is tending every year to 
become more and more a house 
of delegates rather than repre- 
sentatives of the people. Its in- 
dependence is weakened, too, by 
the menacing attitude within its 
doors of dissatisfied minorities 
abusing its procedure, and by the 
increasing pressure of the caucuses 
from without. A great change 
has within the memory of living 
men passed over the whole arena 
of politics. The meaning of it is 
that democracy has been estab- 
lished in power, and is converting 
to its use that absolute despotic 
uncontrolled authority which, since 
the days of the Stuarts, has been 
possessed in this country by the 
well-ordered and well - balanced 
Estates of the realm in Parliament 
assembled. The resylt is that the 
leaders of that democracy wield a 
very wide extent of authority, its 
possession is the prize in the game 
of politics, and its. exercise on a 
large scale in the way of inaug- 
urating great changes becomes a 
necessity of the position. The last 
pro that which now agiiates 
party politicians, is a stupendous 
one, put forward by a great 
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statesman, towards the close of 
his career, in desperation at find- 
ing the ground sinking from be- 
neath his feet. In broad terms 
it aims at breaking up the empire 
into its several portions, with 
reference either to geographical or 
national considerations, or both, 
and on the ruins of the dissolved 
unity of the kingdom to establish 
a. federal union of self-governing 
and independent States. - It was 
put forward by its author in a 
spirit of considerable recklessness 
and levity, after imploring the con- 
stituencies to save him from the 
temptation to irreparable mischief 
by giving him a majority which 
would render it unnecessary in a 
party view. But the fact that it 
is put forvard shows the wide 
reach of authority which English 
public men feel that they possess 
and can exercise when they like. 
It is a dangerous degree of power 
to intrust to them. Such a ques- 
tion as that now raised is big with 
the issues of civil war in Ireland, 
and it might even be in Scotland 
and England. Yet it is one which, 
when raised, must be committed 
for decision to the perils and 
tumult of any chence dissolution, 
and then perhaps irrevocably de- 
cided by multitudes with no time 
for reflection and with no adequate 
knowledge of the sibject. The 
only check is that means exist 
of securing reconsideration by a 
second general election. The de- 
mocrecy is & power withont any 
sufficient checks, counterpoises,; or 
limitations. While monarchical 
power governed the country, it 
was limited on all sides by the co- 
ordinate authority of the Estates 
of the realm. Democ: has the 


power wichout the limitations, for 
it. exercises the unrestricted auth- 
ority of Parliament. The absolute 
supremacy of Parliament was tol- 
erable, notwithstanding the wars 


which it waged, the huge debt it 
piled up, and its one-sided legisla- 
tion. But its acts on all occasions 
resulted from the conflict of nu- 
merous interests, its debates were 
in public, and the grounds upon 
which every member voted were 
or might be known. Parliament 
at the present day exercises the 
same despotic authority as for- 
merly, but it has surrendered, or 
is gradually surrendering, its free- 
dom of action, and is placing itself 
under. the orders of a democracy 
which votes in secret, whose voice 
is as mysterious as a Delphic 
oracle, and whose decision and the 
grounds on which it proceeds baffle 
all the conjectures of the most ex- 
perienced politicians. We think, 
then, that ‘the Americ>n guaran- 
tees against political disorder are 
greater than any which we possess 
in England, and that the problem 
of how to limit the tyranny of a 
majority has been solved in Amer- 
ica, while it is being abandoned in 
England. It scems that, although 
our monarchical form of govern- 
ment and our social gradation of 
classes show that the passion for 
equality. does not exist’ here in 
anything like the same extent that 
it does there, yet the restraints in 
this country upon the exercise of 
downright tyranny by the majority, 
the securities against democratic 
instability and haste and their dis- 
astrous consequences, aro few and 
feeble as compared with those 
which: exist in America, and are 
by the Americans scrupulously 
maintained. 
to say that the democracy of 
the United States is the exact 
opposite of the democracy of the 
United Kingdom, and that all 
the forces which are conservative 
in their energy. and influence, 
and the limitations which are 
so esscntial upon democratic ar- 
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degree in America than in Great 
Britain. 

This difference is easily account- 
ed for. We have drifted into 
being a democracy, borne along on 
the current of events, sliding down 
a decline along which oyr party 
leaders have raced to see which 
should get to the bottom first. The 
Americans established their de- 
mocracy with the aid of the best 
and wisest men whom they pos- 
sessed, pressing into their service 
the utmost forethought and pre- 
cautions which the experience of 
those men suggested. So far from 
creating the condition of absolute 
power, and then confiding it to a 
majority, to any one institution or 
combination of institutions, they 
recognised it as existing only in the 
aggregate of individuals who com- 
posed the nation. With us there 
are no limits whatever to what 
may be effected by a bare major- 
ity through a single Act of Par- 
liament. The democracy of this 
country, or its leader for the time 
being, wields a single instrument 


of concentrated power-; American . 


democracy can only act. through a 
series of instruments all of limited 
authority, placed in jealous and 
rival hands, and incapable of being 
set in motion by a single leader or 
any one set of motives or causes. 
It would involve us in too much 
detail to attempt to compare the 
practical working of the two sys- 
tems. It is sufficient to say that 
such an extremely complex Govern- 
ment as that of America requires 
for success absolute immunity from 
the hostile attacks of neighbours, 
immense space wherein the energies 
of its subjects may expend them- 
selves in industrial enterprise. It 
is a system under which party 
politics need not absorb the best 
intellect of the country. Its prizes 


. are of less importance, the issues 


capable of being raised are of less 
VOL. CXLVI.—-NO. DCCCLXXXVI. 
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momentous interest, than those 
which animate political struggles 
in England. On the other hand, 
our system is best fitted for the 
establishment of empire and for 
the purpose of bringing all the 
power of the State into action. 
But as regards the future, as re- 
gards the development of our own 
constitution, the retention of a 


second chamber, the preservation ~ 


of any existing checks on demo- 
cratic instability and haste, the de- 
velopment of any which may lie 
dormant in our constitution, it is 
worth while to take stock of our 
position as it results from a com- 
parison of our own and the Ameri- 
can system. If we continue to 
confide such absolute power as we 
do to a bare majority of electors 
from time to time, and still more, 
if we continue to diminish the 
checks upon its exercise, our 
politics will continue to be those 
of agitation and unrest; for the 
system seems designed to encourage 
a reckless spirit in politics, and to 
stimulate profligacy in statesman- 
ship. 

Although the parliamentary 
system of which we have experi- 
ence is open to the grave objections 
to which we have drawn attention, 
and which, in view of the absurd 
proposals to abolish the second 
chamber and repeal the Septennial 
Act, will have to be considered, 
lest they should be, grave as they 
are now, rendered more so by 
rash legislation—yet that system 
is the very life of the British 
constitution and the source of 
British power. Placed as we are 
in the midst of the Old World, 
with its vast armaments and inter- 
national jealousies, at the head of 


‘a vast empire by land and sea, in 


& position where, in some possible 
turn of events, our very food-sup- 
plies might depend on the vigour 
of the executive, to subdivide 
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authority after the American 
fashion might prove our destruc- 
tion. It is a necessity of our 
position that power should be 
concentrated, and that the Govern- 
ment should be capable of wielding 
the full power of the State directly 
an emergency arises. That has 
we ee Se past, and must be 

in the future. The hope of 
neni must lie in the general 
sense that whatever checks exist 
upon hasty or ill-considered action 
ought to be preserved and fostered, 
and, if practicable, increased in 
number and efficiency. All must 
feel that whatever the democracy 
of this country wills, must sooner 
or later be accomplished. Ample 
security has been taken that its 
will must ultimately prevail; it 
remains to take equal precautions 
that an irrevocable step shall not 
be rashly made, at the bidding of 
any one leader, without reflection 
and under the influence of tempo- 
rary excitement. 

We now pass to the second 
question raised by Mr Bryce’s 
book, without stopping to consider 
whether any securities for the 
future can be devised in this 
country at all similar in their 
character and objects to those 
which the Americans possess and 
prize. Certainly we shall not find 
them in any scheme of federal 
union. Home Rule has many 
different phases. There is the idea 
of complete separation and inde- 
pendence ai one end of the scale; 
there is mere local government, 
with authority strictly delegated, 
at the other end. Then there is 
the federal notion, the colonial 
system, and also that mongrel 
system, half federal half colonial, 
probably unworkable, which was 
comprised in Mr Gladstone’s Bills 
ef 1886, which their authors 
now loudly boast are dead and 
buried. Let us consider a solution 


of the Irish difficulty, based upon 
the notion of giving to Ireland 
State rights, subject to a Federal 
Government, such as would com- 
pare with the American system as 
described in Mr Bryce’s book. 

It is clear thaf\that system has in 
America the meri of stability, but 
it has the defect of being cumbrous. 
“The waste of power by friction, 
the want of unity and vigour in 
the conduct of affairs by executive 
and legislature,” are, in Mr Bryce’s 
words, some of its defects, which 
are, he says, less dangerous to 
the American than they would 
be to a European country. Its’ 
characteristic feature is that it 
shows us two Governments cov- 
ering the same ground, yet dis- 
tinct and separate in their action. 
When an Irishman talks of Home 
Rule, whether he wants to- sep- 
arate the last link or not, the 
idea which he presents is one 
more or less of independence. 
He wants a separate legislature, 
a separate executive, complete 
authority over all Irish concerns 
which are not also imperial con- 
cerns, and further, a ‘voice in 
deciding upon these latter. His 
attitude to Great Britain, especi- 
ally if we may interpret it by the 
light of Mr O’Brien’s recent evi- 
dence before the Commission, de- 
notes a state of “civil war, tem- 
pered by a scarcity of firearms ”— 
that is, it resembles as far as pos- 
sible the attitude of an American 
State to one of George ITI.’s Par- 
liaments. Its logical result is a 


‘declaration of independence: as 


this is impossible, the claim is put 
forward to break up the unity of 
the empire with a view to re-estab- 
lishing its union on a different 
basis. The existing Parliament is 
not to delegate its authority to 
any local legislature—it is to sur- 
render part of its sovereign attri- 
butes; and in respect of that resi- 
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due of 
it is sup 
culties will be 
ished. 
But if any sort of union is to be 
reserved after the grant of Home 
Bule, there must be two Govern- 
ments in Ireland, probably in other 
parts of Great Britain as well, cov- 
ering the same ground, resting on 
the same loyalty, with some author- 
ity in reserve to decide when they 
differ as to the boundaries of their 
authority. In America, such an 
arrangement springs from the vol- 
untary consent of the whole people. 
They united in a confederation, 
and afterwards, “in order to form 
a more perfect union,” they framed 
a constitution. Since the civil 
war, there exists a general agree- 
ment that every State, on entering 
the Union, finally renounces its sov- 
ereignty, and is for ever subject to 
the Federal authority, as defined 
by the constitution. The essence 
of the arrangement is that the 
Federal Government, so far as its 
functions extend, stands in a direct 
and immediate relation to the cit- 
izens of each State, on whom it 
acts, not through the States and 
their Governments, but directly 
through its own officers, its own 
tax-gatherers, and its own courts 
Each State helps to form the Fed. 
eral or national Government—by 
choosing presidential electors, by 
choosing senators, and by fixing 
the franchise which. qualifies citi- 
zens to vote for representatives. It 
is essential to the Union that each 


ty which it retains, 
that existing | diffi- 


State should be willing to forward © 


and disch those duties in a 
spirit of loyalty to the Union. 
Then the Government- of each 
State is liable to be interfered 
with by the President, as national 
executive; by the Congress, as 
national legislature. The subjects 
over which this interference may 
take place are matters of detail to 
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which we need not refer. Accord- 
ing: to American experience, Ire- 
land, under the new régime, would 
have to be “ interfered with,” and 

to continue to receive some: of 
those laws and orders which. are 
said to be so hateful because in a 
“ foreign b”—an expression 
which really involves the notion 
of complete separation and in- 
dependence. Oo interferes 
with a State by way of legislation ; 
and wherever an Act of Oongress, 
made within the powers of the 
constitution, conflicts with a State 
staiute, the former prevails against 
the latter—that is, the latter be- 
comes null and void. Imagine an 
Irish agitator in that position,— 
his own Parliament enjoining one 
thing, the Imperial Parliament 
another,—the question of the valid- 
ity of the Acts tried by a British 
court at his e —Irish courts 
existing to enforce the local sta- 
tute, Federal or English courts 
existing to decide which statute 
should prevail, and, in the event 
of the imperial statute prevailing, 
to enforce it. 

The President too can, and does, 
interfere with the Government. of 
& State, either to give effect to the 
legislation of Congress, or in the 
exercise of such executive functions 
as the constitution has intrusted 
to him. If an insurrection broke 
out against the authority of the 
Union, the President would, as in 
1861, send Federal troops to sup- 
press it. If civil war broke out in 
a State, between rival claimants to 
the authority of the Government, 
the President, with or without the 
concurrence of Congress, would 
send military aid to suppress it. 
So that, on the all-important sub- 
ject of the preservation of peace 
and order, it is the Federal Gov 
ment which is ultimately respo 
ble. Throughout the States it i 
that Government which takes 
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nisance of all offences against Fed- 
eral statutes, and quells any attack 
on Federal property or authority. 
It is the right and the duty of the 
State to repress disturbances aimed 
at State authority. But the Presi- 
dent is bound, on the application 
of the State legislature or execu- 
tive, to assist with the armed forces 
of the Union, or by directing the 
militia of another State to enter. 
Then as regards tho citizens of 
each State, they are emphatically 
citizens also of the Union. It 
would violate the whole spirit of 
the arrangement if they regarded 
the Federal Government as “for- 
eign,” and its laws and actions as 
clothed with a “foreign garb.” No 
doubt the citizen’s allegiance to his 
State is wider in respect of the area 
which it covers; but in respect 
of all matters within the sphere 
of Federal authority, his duty of 
obedience is paramount to his duty 
to his State. Take, for instance, 
the duty of paying taxes. Federal 
indirect taxes are levied all along 
the coast and over the whole coun- 
try, by Federal custom-house col- 
lectors and excisemen. The judg- 
ments of Federal courts are carried 
out by Federal officers, likewise 
dispersed over the country. Thus 
the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment permeates everywhere, 
and is enforced independently of 
the States Governments. “The 
machinery of the national Gov- 
ernment,” says Mr Bryce, “ rami- 
fies over the whole Union as the 
nerves do over the human body, 
placing every point in direct con- 
nection with the central executive.” 

The same of course is true of 
the army, though that is so small, 
and stationed in so few spots, 
that it seldom comes into view. 
What happens under such cir- 
cumstances of double government 
which we have just described? 
Practically the Federal authori- 


ties are not resisted in the moro 
orderly States, for that double loy- 
alty which the success of tle Fed- 
eral system presupposes is strong 
throughout the States. Some- 
times, however, the State author- 
ities have resisted; and if ever 
Ireland has any form of Home 
Rule at all, distinguishable from 
complete independence, we may 
depend upon it, the occasion of 
resistance will be as frequent as 
circumstances permit, limited only 
by such “scarcity of firearms” as 
may, under the new régime, be 
prescribed and enforced. The 
differences between State and 
Federal authority culminated. in 
an inevitable civil war, as the 
result of which it has been finally 
established, not merely that no 
State may recede from the Union, 
but that no State can declare an 
Act of the Federal Government or 
Congress invalid, It must obey, 
and, in case of dispute, the Fed- 
eral justiciary alone can decide, 
That is a slight sketch of the 
nature and working of Federal 
Union in America; and we may 
depend upon it that if the policy 
of the total separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain be rejected, as 
we are assured all parties agree in 
rejecting it, the nature of the 
union with this country involved 
in Home Rule must reproduce 
most of the features which are 
conspicuous in America. That is, 
the responsibility of the Imperial 
Government for peace and order 
cannot be got rid of. Irishmen 
must receive laws and govern- 
ment which come to them in a 
“foreign” garb. No way can be 
devised short of separation which 
can diminish imperial - respop- 
sibility, and even separation 
would fail to effect it. A separate 
Ireland would still be our near 
neighbour. Irishmen would con- 
tinue mutually hostile. We could 
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not allow foreign interference, 
nor a war of religion to take place 
without interference. The posi- 
tion of the army is the test to be 
applied. The power of the sword 
is the ultimate arbiter of peace 
and order. If British troops re- 
main in the country, as under any 
form of Home Rule must be the 
case, they cannot be placed under 
the control of the Irish executive 
to be directed against the North ; 
or if they are, the British Govern- 
ment will share the responsibility. 
If they remain under the exclusive 
order of the British Government, 
that Government monopolises re- 
sponsibility. If they are to re- 
main neutral and inactive while 
serious disturbances take place, 
public opinion, Parliament, and 
the civilised world will hold the 
British Government responsible 
for permitting outrageous breaches 
of the Queen’s peace. 
How utterly impracticable any 
scheme of Irish Home Rule, in- 
volving an independent executive 
and an independent legislature, 
free from British control, really is, 
a study of Federal and State rela- 
tions in America at once discloses. 
If there is anything in the analogy, 
the extent of independence must 
be strictly limited and defined. 
To do so involves, in the working 
and relations of the two Govern- 
ments, innumerable difficulties, the 
smoothing of which presupposes a 
desire for union and a disposition 
to co-operate, which is the exact 
opposite of the sentiment under- 
lying the demand for Home Rule. 
Without that desire and dispo- 
sition, the new relation would give 
greater occasions for friction than 
those which exist at present. 
Every one knows that Ireland— 
that is, the Ireland which is en- 
gaged in civil war tempered by 
the searcity of firearms—does not 
want union ; nor does England, or 


probably Scotland or Wales, want 
to be reduced to the position of 
American States: so that Ireland 
would have to be the State, and 
the British Parliament would have 
to exercise whatever federal au- 
thority was reserved. In propor- 
tion as Ireland feels herself within 
the grasp of the British Parlia- 
ment, American history warns us 
that her desire will be to carry 
her State out of the union. She 
will feel that the relations to 
Great Britain which any scheme 
of Home Rule will necessarily in- 
volve, would be of a very artificial 
character. They would, moreover, 
be destitute of that loyalty and 
goodwill which even the American 
States have not always preserved 
to a Federal Government created 
by themselves. They would, in 
fact, more nearly resemble those 
which an American State would 
have maintained to a Parliament 
of George IIL, if, instead of 
a declaration of independence, 
some sort of federal. union be- 
tween the mother country and the 
colonies had been imposed by 
treaty. 

It is absurd to suppose that 
any scheme of Home Rule would 
at once bring contentment and 
wealth, and remove all the griev- 
ances which Irishmen either feel 
or fancy that they feek The 
occasions for dispute arising under 
the brand-new relations between 
the two Governments would be 
more numerous, and one of the 
most difficult things would be to 


compose them, Even if the Act — 


granting Home Rule should define 
the new Irish constitution, Amer- 
ican, Canadian, and to some extent 
East Indian experience, shows that 
there must be some interpreter of 
that constitution, and that the 
power of interpreting a constitu- 
tion, and consequently of settling 
all difficulties which arise under 
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it, practically means a supreme 
wer of legislation and inter- 
ce. In America those powers 
are wielded by a Federal Supreme 
Court, whose powers in reality 
transcend any that are 
by Congress. In Canada those 
powers are exercised by the 
Judicial Committee of the English 
Privy Council. The result is, that 
the American Congress arfd the 
State legislatures carry out their 
legislative labours in subordination 
to the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton; while the Dominion Parlia- 
ment and provincial legislatures 
of Oanada work in subordination 
to the Privy Council in England. 
Under any scheme of Home Rule, 
power must be reserved to British 
or Federal authority to declare 
the Acts of the Irish Parliament 
null and void ; and whatever court 
is intrusted with that authority, 
British troops in the last resort 
must enforce and execute that 
authority. The hope that any 
court that could be devised, which 
in any way restrained the action 
of the new Irish Parliament, 
would command an obedience re- 
fused to an Imperial Parliament, 
is a delusive one. The court 
must necessarily be more or less 
British, its decisions would go to 
Ireland in a “foreign” garb, and 
the last state of that country, 
when once judicial interference 
was enforced, would be worse than 
the first. 

And if Home Rule would fail 
as a panacea for Ireland, it would 
soon be discovered to be a dis- 
astrous experiment for Great 
Britain. So far as it was a 
reality and not a sham, in its 
whole tendency and in the spirit 
in which it would inevitably be 
worked, it would break up the 
unity of the empire ; and whether 
it did that or not, it would strike 
a severe blow at its foundation 
by undermining the sovereignty 
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of Paritiament. That absolute 
power of Parliament may one day 
be called in question: as Disraeli 
pointed out in one of his novels, 
power is always unpopular in this 
country—some day or other it 
falls. But whenever the time is 
ripe for replacing the sovereign 
power of the British Parliament 
by any. system of written constitu- 
tion and subdivided authority, the 
gigantic problem will have to be 
faced as a whole, after mature 
deliberation, and not encountered 
in a spirit of levity by one man 
in pique at an electoral overthrow, 
and at the insubordination be- 
trayed by unauthorised pro- 
grammes, after four months of 
partial discussion betwéen him- 
self and a few of the rump of 
his party. To assail the sover- 
eignty of Parliament is to dig up 
the very roots of the British con- 
stitution. It would enormously 
weaken this country both at home 
and abroad, 

The confusion that would arise 
is obvious from this one considera- 
tion, that every time an indepen- 
dent Parliament is set up for any 
portion of the United Kingdom, 
there must also be an independent 
executive as the organ of its will. 
If there were several of them, then 
an imperial Parliament and an im- 
perial executive must overtop them 
all, with an authority which must 
be paramount and ubiquitous. The 
occasions for strife would be num- 
erous and incessant, wherever the 
relations were strained ; and past 
history forbids us to expect that 
as regards Ireland they could 
possibly be cordial. If there were 
only one State—viz., Ireland—on 
the one side, and Great Britain on 
the other, the latter must retain 
supremacy. Then if Irish members 
belong to the British. Parliament, 
they might, while excluding Eng- 
land from Irish affairs, hold in 
their hands the balance of power 
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in Great Britain. If they are 
only summoned occasionally, we 
shall have two omnipotent Parlia- 
ments at work—one: without the 
Irish members arriving at one 
decision, the other with them 
arriving at a different one. They 
would be essentially two different 
Parliaments, and the relations be- 
tween them would require careful 
adjustment, and would probably be 
prolific in strife. 

Home Rule affords no rezson- 
able hope of satisfying Irish disaf- 
fection, and in fact the existence of 
that disaffection would be fatal to 
the working of any scheme which 
aimed at preserving any sort of 
union between the two countries. 
Federation results from-a number 
of small States loyal to each other 
ardently desiring union from mo- 
tives of mutual security and advan- 
tage. History gives no example, 
and imaginatipn cannot conceive, 
an empire breaking or being broken 
to pieces because of disaffection 
and the mutual antipathy of vari- 
ous portions to each other, and 
then voluntarily submitting to be 
bound together again in a less en- 
during and less stringent bond. 
The friction of federal union led 
to civil war amongst States which 
formed that union in a spirit of 
ardent aspiration for its perman- 
ence. The result of that war 
showed that the Federal National 
Government was stronger than 
that of the seceding States, and 
no more has been heard of seces- 
sion. It is banished from the 
minds of the most vehement su 
porters of State rights. And if 
the electors of this country show 
by one or two general elections 
that the determination to preserve 
the unity of the empire is as 
strong as the American deter- 
mination to preserve the integri 
of the Union, we shall semi, <n 
no more of Irish Home Rule. 
The whole movement rests on 
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the pretentious activity of a 
certain number of clever Irish, 
with their livelihood to earn by a 
theatrical display of sedition and 
lawlessness, tempered by va noe 
dential regard for personal safety. 
Never did secret conspiracies make 
greater noise in the world. The 
ostentatious display of organisa- 
tion ; the long-winded exhortations 
to one another which wo have all 
read, to do deeds of i 
heroism which never came off; 
the extreme difficulty of getting 
any of the heroes, except a few 
of the lowest and least educated 
amongst them, to risk their own 
skins; the absence of all overt 
action, except that of cowardly 
ou by moonlight and upon 
the defenceless,— all stamp the 
Irish movement with ridicule and 
contempt. 

The complete exposure of the 
worthlessness of the confederacy 
from the point of view of sub- 
scribers, who, at a safe distance, 
nevertheless want value for their 
money, will probably lead to a 
collapse of this hollow and treacher- 
ous agitation. The retirement of 
the 35 from their parliamentary 
career is already hinted at by 
their leader. A falling off in the 
supplies- will speedily snuff out 
this highly sensational movement, 
and it is inconceivable that the 

rospect of we, Byam of Home 
Rule likely to be conceded after 
full discussion by the British 
Parliament will continue to ex- 
tract American dollars from Irish 
pockets, 

When one compares the claims 
of Ireland, or rather of that por- 
tion of Ireland which is disaf- 
fected, with the story of the 
American commonwealth, the 
parallel is to be found, not in 
the relations of a State to the 
Congress, but in the relations 
which formerly e:isted between a 
State or colony and the Parlia- 
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ment at home. Assuming ll tho 
outéry which we hear of fearful 
miisgovernment, intense hostility, 
and civil war tempered by the 
scarcity of firearms, to be genu- 
ine, and not half theatrical and 
half & mere political craze, obvi- 
ously the logical though impracti- 
cable outcome would be a declara- 
tion of independence. Disaffected 
Ireland is in no humour to atcept 
the federal headship of the British 
Parliament, with or without Irish 
members in it, if that federal 
headship involves anything ap- 
proaching to the substantial 
authority of the President and 
Congress over and throughout the 
length cnd breadth of America. 
Unless the cuthority reserved be 
substantia! and daily exercised, 
it is idlo to talk of the contint- 
ance of political union. There 
‘would rczclt a relationship which 
would be neither union nor separa- 
tion, but which would involve tho 
responsibilities of the former end 
the disabilities of the latter. The 
history of the American common- 
wealth gives no cncouragement to 
such en arrangement. Federal 
union there results from indepen- 
dent and sovercien States seeking 
first confederacy, and then by re- 
linquishing their sovereignty, seek- 
ing to establish Federal governr- 
ment in order to perpetuate a 
Union to which all are loyal. 
Federal union, or some kind 
ef union which no man is bold 
enough to attempt to formulate, 
is to result here from a dependent 
Stato being allowed to tear itself, 
amidst the protests of a powerful 
and intelligent minority, from its 
allegiance to one common Parlia- 
ment, and from then being com- 
pelled to subinit itself to what is 
euphemistically described as a 
vnion of hearts, but which will 
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really be a relationship where au- 
thority is very much diminished on 
the one side, the power of resistance 
very much increasea on the other. 
The “ United States in Congress 
assembled” have no powers but 
what they exercise, as it were, in 
delegation from the States, and 
with their hearty consent and co- 
operation. Whatever power the 
British Parliament will in the new 
order of things exercise over Ire- 
land, will spring from a totally 
different source. It will be in 
reality the reserved authority of 
the conqueror, disguise it as we 
may, and the detested yolte of the 
Saxon will be no more welcome 
then than it is now. The ¥ 
political fruits to be gathered frém 
the Irish struggles, which have 
lasted so many years, will be, 
that from the strained political 
attention which it enforces to that 
country, its real grievances are be- 
ing removed, the tyranny of paid 
agitaters is being suppressed, and 
their leaders are already beginning 
to take refuge in the pretence that 
Englishmen, from want of experi- 
ence of and want of touch with 
the Irish people, cannot enter into 
their feelings and understand their 
wants. We can, however, try; 
and in order correctly to appre- 
ciate them, we need not place un- 
reserved confidence’ in those who 
profit by disorder. If we cah 
only secure the continuance of the 
policy which has been pyrsued for 
the last three years, of enforcing 
obedience to law, of effecting real 
reforms, and of not taking politi- 
cal hysterics too seriously, we shall 
be rewarded by a continuance of 
the results which are beginning to 
unfold themselves in the increased 
contentment of the people, and the 
increased security of trade and 
capital, of life and property. 








